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OF THE MAGL 


BY HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D. 


MMNHE story of the Wise Men who came 

| from the East to pay their homage to 
the Holy Child at Bethlehem has always 
been a favorite theme of Christian art and 
legend. It was depicted everywhere: on 
the walls of the Catacombs; on the sculp- 
tured faces of sarcophagi; in the glitter- 
ing mosaics of the basilicas; in the palaces 
of the rich and the churches of the poor; 
on gilded drinking-glasses, and carved 
doors, and marble pulpits, and painted 
ceilings, and bronze coins, and jewelled 
shrines—everywhere that art has left its 
touch we see the Magi worshipping the 
infant Saviour. From the second cen- 
tury the long, rich train of representa- 
tions runs on unbroken through the nine- 
teenth. There is hardly one of the great 
artists who has not left us his conception 
of it. We may safely say that there is no 
subject in the range of history, sacred or 
profane, which has found so many or such 
splendid illustrations. 

Side by side with this stream of pictures 
and carvings runs the kindred current of 
imagination speaking to the ear instead 
of to the eye. Traditions and fables, 
myths and allegories, fragments of his- 
tory and philosophy, poems and plays and 
chronicles, gather about the story in mar- 
vellous abundance. It is like a trellis 
overgrown with vines, so luxuriant, so 
fertile in leaves and blossoms, that the 
outline of the sustaining structure is al- 
most lost. It would be easy for one who 
looked at it carelessly to suppose that the 
whole fabric was flowery and fictitious, 
with nothing substantial about it. On 
the other hand, it is no less easy to mis- 
take the growth of fancy for the frame- 
work of history, and accept the later 
legends as if they belonged to the origi- 
nal narrative. Even among the most 
cautious Christians, who have a rooted 


dislike for everything that is later than 
the first century, this mistake is made; 
and I suppose the hymn, 


“We three kings of Orient are,” 


is sung in many a Protestant Sunday- 
school in hearty unconsciousness that its 
first line embodies two ecclesiastical tra- 
ditions. 

Our first task, then, if we wouid under- 
stand the adoration of the Magi, is to go 
back to the simple narrative as it is given 
in the original records of Christianity. 
Then we must trace the growth of the 
legend which has been trained about it, 
and then at length we can hope to com- 
prehend and appreciate something of the 
works of art in which it has been illus- 
trated. For the study of Christian art, 
let me say once for all, is no mere pastime 
to be taken up in an idle hour by those 
who know little or nothing of Christian 
history or doctrine. It is a study not 
only serious, but also useful. It helps to 
illuminate those beliefs and customs and 
affections of the past by which it is il- 
luminated. It is profoundly true, as a 
rule of human activity, that men will not 
paint or carve that which they do not 
love and believe. Pictures and sculp- 
tures tell the story of religion as ve 
raciously as the decrees of councils and 
the chronicles of historians. But their 
meaning does not lie upon the surface. 
It yields itself only to him who studies 
them with care and patience in the light 
of the age from which they came. 

The story of the Magi, as it is given by 
the evangelist Matthew, is astonishingly 
brief and unadorned. He tells us with- 
out preface that when Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem certain foreigners arrived at 
Jerusalem. He does not tell us how many 
they were, nor of what race, nor of what 
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168 HARPER’S NEW M 
station in life; although it is fair to infer 
from the consideration with which they 
were at the court of Herod, and 


fact that they carried treasure 


received 
t 
boxes \\ 


from the 


vith them, that they were persons 


- 


{ 


| 
H 


From the painting t 


ot wealth and distinction. The most im 
portant statement in regard to them is that 
they were Magians, that is to say, disci 
ples of Zoroaster, and members of the 
sacred or priestly order of Persia, which 
was then widely scattered among the Ori- 
ental nations, and included men of exalted 
rank. They came from the East, a word 
which to the dwellers in Palestine could 
hardly have any other meaning than the 


he Palazzo Ri 
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ancient region of Chaldea, lying beyor 
the Jordan and the desert. Their expla 
nation of their journey to Herod was t] 
they had seen an appearance in the hy 
vens (whether one star,or many, oracome 
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ccardi, Florence.—{See page 176.]} 


they did not say) which led them to be- 
lieve that the King of the Jews had been 
born, and they had come to do reverence 
to him. Herod was greatly troubled at 
hearing this, and sent for the chief priests 
and scribes to inquire where the prophets 
had foretold that the Messiah should be 
born. They answered at once that Beth 
Then Herod, 


having asked the Magi how long it was 


lehem was the chosen place. 
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nee they first saw the appearance in the 
cy, sent them away to Bethlehem, prom- 

ng that when they had found the young 

irist he also would come to do reverence 
»yhim. Having set out on their journey, 
iey Saw once more the celestial sign, and 
s motion was such that it guided them 
o the place where Jesus was. Coming 
iLO the house ( for Joseph had how found 
etter shelter than a stable), they saw the 
young Child with Mary his mother, and 
prostrated themselves before Him in wor 
ship. Opening their treasure chests, they 
resented to him gifts of gold and frank- 
neense and myrrh. Then being warned 
in a dream not to go back to Herod, they 
took another road into their own country. 

It must be confessed that if we accept 
the tradition as a part of the narrative, 
and suppose that they saw a new single 
star which moved directly in front of 
them allthrough their journey, and final- 
ly took its stand just over the door of the 
house of Joseph in Bethlehem, it would 
be difficult to parallel or confirm the story. 
It must be accepted, then, on simple faith. 
But if we take the account as it is given 
by the evangelist, we find a remarkable 
light thrown upon it by the discoveries of 
modern astronomy. The conjunction of 
the planets Jupiter and Saturn is one of 
the rarest of sidereal events. It occurs 
only once in eight hundred years. This 
conjunction, all astronomers agree, hap- 
pened no less than three times in the year 
747 A.U.c., shortly before the birth of 
Christ. In the following year it took 
place again, and now the 
planet Mars joined the con- 
junction. In 1604 the as- 
tronomer Kepler observed 
a similar conjunction, and | 
saw, between Jupiter and 
Saturn, a new, brilliant, ev- 
anescent star. The astro- 
nomical tables of the Chi- 
nese, which are the most an- 
cient records of the sky, 
mention a star of the same 
character, which, according 
to the best calculations, 
appeared and vanished in 
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hem. It may be that we have here, in 
this ‘‘ fairy tale of science,” a confirmation 
of this beautiful story of religion, a hint 
and trace of 

“the light that led 

[he holy elders with their gift of myrrh.” 

Once having entered the house and 
found the child whom they sought, their 
conduct in his presence could hardly have 
been different from that which is described 
by the evangelist. Their deep obeisance 
was a sign of that religious reverence with 
which every Persian was accustomed to 
regard a king. The gifts which they took 
from their treasuries were appropriate to 
the region from which they were brought 
and the person to whom they were pre- 
sented. It may even be that the Magians 
attached a symbolical meaning to them, 
for the language of the Orient is figura 
tive; and perhaps [renzeus gives us his 
toric truth as well as poetic beauty when 
he represents the Wise Men as offering 
gold to the royalty, and incense to the 
divinity, and myrrh to the humanity of 
the new-born King. 

It was no wonder that the Christians 
of Rome, painting upon the walls of their 
underground hiding - places and ceme- 
teries these rude but cheerful pictures, 
like bright flowers blossoming in the 
darkness, which expressed the hope and 
joy of their early faith, fixed upon this 
story as one of the first subjects of their 
art. It spoke to them of the universal 
ity of their religion, of its swift passage 
beyond the narrow limits of the Jewish 














the year 750 a.U.c. These 
strange things must have 
been visible to all who ob- 
served the heavens. in that year. Cer- 
tainly they could be seen from Jerusalem, 
and to one leaving that city they would 
appear to lead in the direction of Bethle- 


FRESCO FROM THE CATACOMBS. —[ SEF PAGE 170.] 


race, of its coming triumph over all lands 
and thrones, of the glory and dignity 
which touched the Christ even in his cra- 
dle. For the chapel and for the grave it 
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THE WISE MEN 


g by R. Vander Weyden 


AND THE STAR. 


, in the Berlin Museum. 


[See page 174.] 


had a word of pron 
ise, glad, generous, ai 
exultant. In the han 
of these first artists t 
picture correspon de 
with the simplicity 
the gospel narrative: 
It was little more thai 
a sketch, a vague out 
line, without fixes 
form or curious d 
tail. The number of 
the Magi varied fron 
six to two. On page 
169 is a representation 
of one of the ear 
est paintings found 
on a wall of the Cat 
acomb of SS. Marcel] 
linusand Peter. Mary 
is seated in a larg 
chair; her brown hair 
is unveiled, as a sign 
of her virginity, her 
bare feet are crossed, 
and her eyes are down 
east. She holds the 
child in her arms 
Two Magi approach, 
one from either side 
and present their gifts 
in golden dishes 
There is no sign of 
royalty about them 
but their Phrygian 
caps, short tunics 
mantles, and Persian 
trousers show | that 
they come from the 
East. This picture 
dates from the first 
half of the third cen 
tury. 

As we go on tracing 
the subject through 
the long series of rep 
resentations in the 
fourth and fifth and 
sixth centuries we 
find its form becoming 
more fixed and par 
ticular. New details 
are added: an open 
book, to show that the 
Magi were familiar 
with the prophecy of 
Balaam; a star above 
the child, to show the 
way in which he was 
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n cognized; an old man standing behind of St. Thomas, and flows on, through ser- 
, e chair of Mary and pointing upward, to mons, and mysteries, and miracle plays, 


( present Joseph, or the prophet Isaiah, o1 


e Holy Ghost; the heads of camels, t 
e | the story of the journey. The num 


and poems, and chronicles, until finally 
» there is hardly any conceivable question 
which pious curiosity could ask about thre 


O r of the pilgrims is fixed at three, to Magi for which the pious fabulist had not 


x respond with the number of their 
a ifts, and perhaps also with the three 


it Hebrew children at the court of 
ed Nebuchadnezzar, whose story is fre 
li iently given as the companion 
of ece to that of the Magi. At length 
m the crowns appear, in the great mo 
oe saic of S. Apollinare Nuovo, in Ra 


mn enna (A.D. 5384). Byzantine art 
shows us the ‘‘ three kings of 
id Orient,” stiff, formal, glit 
it tering with gold and 
] jewels, as they stride 
ry with equal step to 
re present their offer- 
ir ings to the Madon- 
n na and her child, 
oP enthroned in state 
d, and guarded by 
archangels 
1e with star - tipped 
~ sceptres. 
1, Here we find our- 
selves in the midst 


n four 


is of the great stream 
; of legends, which 
of takes its rise in the 


apocryphal gospel 


os 


SHRINE OF THE THREE KINGS—ALTAR-PIECE 


From a photograph by the Arundel Society, London 


a ready answer. Some of these 
legends are very beautiful, and 





























some of them are very grotesque. 
There is great store of them to be 
found in the Legenda Aurea of 
Jacobus de Voragine, and in the 
quaint old German poems of Peter 
Suchenwirth, Konrad of Fusses 
brunn, Walther of Rheinau, 
and the clever Abbess Hros 
witha, the *‘ White Rose” 
of the cloister of Gand- 
ersheim. It would be 
a long task to enu 
merate them all, 
and trace them to 
theirsources. But 
let us imagine a 
monk of the four- 
teenth century 
preaching at the 
feast of Epiphany 
in the Cathedral 
of Cologne. The 
long procession, 
with swinging 
censers, and tink 
ling bells, and 





BY MEISTER STEPHEN IN THE COLOGNE CATHEDRAL 
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waving banners, has carried the splendid 
golden shrine of the Magi, crusted with 


precious stones, in its solemn circuit of the 


chureh. The music dies away, and the 
preacher mounts the pulpit and unfolds 
the familiar tale of wonder 


In this casket, my children, sleep the 
bones of three mighty kings Caspar, 
Melchior, and Balthasar were their names, 
but in Greek they were called Galgalat, 
Malgalat, and Sarithin Now Caspar was 
sixty vears old, and he came from Arabia; 
Balthasar was forty years old, and he was 
black, for he came from Saba; Melchior 
was twenty years old, and his country was 
Tarshish. These kings had heard the word 
of the prophet Balaam that a star should 
come out of Jacob, and they waited for its 
appearance. Moreover, certain great mir 
acles had happ ned to them. 
had seen 


One of them 
an ostrich hatch an egg, out of 
which came a lionanda lamb. Another 
had beheld a flower more beautiful than a 
rose, growing on a vine, and out of it flew 
a dove which prophesied of Christ; and 
the last had a child born to him which 
foretold the birth and death of Jesus, and 
after thirty-three days, as the child had 
said, it died. So these kings did use to go 
together to a mighty pleasant place, with 
fountains and choice trees, on the side of 
a high mountain, called Mons Victorialis, 
to watch for the star. And suddenly, 
while they were praying, with hands and 
eyes lifted up, it appeared to them in the 
form of a little babe, exceeding bright and 
shining, so that all the other stars were 
lost in its brightness. Then these kings 
were very glad, and gat them in haste 
upon their dromedaries, and followed the 
star day and night, without eating or 
sleeping, till they came on the thirteenth 
day to Jerusalem. And some say they 
went so swiftly because God helped them ; 
but it may have been, my children, that 
the dromedaries were very fast. 

‘* Now when they had inquired of Herod 
the place in which the King of the Jews 
shou'd be born, they went on to Bethle 
hem: and the star, going before them, 
stood still over the very house where 
Jesus was dwelling. So they entered, and 
found the Holy Virgin and the child, and 
worshipped them, offering gifts. And 
Melchior gave thirty pieces of gold, the 
same which had been made by Terah, the 
father of Abraham, and given by Joseph to 
the Sabeans as the price of the spices with 
which he embalmed the body of Jacob, 





and brought again by the Queen of Sheba 
when she came to visit King Solomo) 

Nor did the three kings forget the parent 
of our blessed Lord, for as they were d 

parting they gave to the Virgin mon 

and silken robes, and to Joseph gold and 
jewels. And Mary gave to them one of 
the linen bands in which the child was 
swaddled, which they kept as a great trea 
sure, for when it was cast into the fire th 
flames had no power upon it, but it came 
out whole. 

** Now an angel had spoken unto them 
in a dream that they should not return to 
Herod, for he was seeking to destroy them 
and the young child also. So they took 
ship, and went around by Tarshish into 
their own country. But after they had 
departed the star fell into a deep well 
hard by the house. And in that place, 
my children, a great wonder is seen. For 
those who look into the well behold the 
star in the bowels of the earth, moving 
from one side of the well to the other, 
just as if it were in the sky. But when 
many persons are looking in, the star ap 
pears only to those who are wisest and 
most sound in mind. And this doubtless 
is the reason why that French deacon 
from the chureh of Tours who went late 
ly to the Holy Land could not see the 
star, though he looked long into the well 

‘Now many years after the three kings 
had returned to their country the holy 
apostle Thomas travelled thither and bap 
tized them in the Christian faith. So 
they went out to preach, and were slain 
by the barbarous Gentiles of the far 
Kast. But the holy Empress Helena of 
blessed memory discovered their bones, 
and brought them to Constantinople. 
From there they were carried to Milan, 
and not long after the Emperor Barbaros 
sa brought them from that place unto our 
own city. Here at last the bones of these 
great travellers and wise kings find their 
rest, and have worked many great mira 
cles, and are the glory of our city, so that 
you, my children, must rejoice in them, 
and give liberally of your gold that this 
cathedral may be finished to the praise of 
God and the honor of the three kings.” 

Something like this was the legend 
which the curious fancy of the Middle 
Ages evolved out of the history told by St. 


Matthew. A modern version of it, less 


miraculous but more realistic and pictu- 
resque, is given in the opening chapter of 
that wonderful book, Ben-Hur, with its 
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by Rubens in the Museum at Antwerp. 
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three camels emerging suddenly from the 
unknown, and its mystic meeting of the 
travellers in the lonely valley of the 
desert. If we wish illustrations for the 
story, there is hardly a single point of it 
for which we cannot find some creation 
of art, fantastic, or splendid, or lovely, as 
the genius of the artist and the spirit of 
his age and country may have moulded 
his work. 

Would you be certified of the names of 
the kings? Here the sculptor has carved 
them for you on a bass-relief over the por- 
tal of 8. Andrea in Pistoia. Weuld you 
know how the star appeared to them ? 
Taddeo Gaddi will show you in the chap- 
el of the Baroncelli at Florence; and here 
also you shall see how St. Thomas baptized 
them. Would you follow their pilgrim- 
age? You may do so under the guidance 
of Andrea del Sarto in the cloisters of Sta. 
Annunziata, or of Peselli in the gallery 
of the Uffizi, or of Bonanus on the bronze 
doors of the Cathedral of Pisa. Would 
you behold them before Herod? You 
have only to look at the ceiling of the 
cloister-chureh at Lambach, or the chan- 
cel arch of S. Maria Maggiore at Rome. 
Would you watch their adoration of the 
Christ-child ? Meister Stephen will dis- 
play it to you above the high altar of 
Cologne, or Hans Memling in the hospital 
at Bruges, or Gentile da Fabriano in the 
Florentine Academy, or Francia in the 
picture-gallery at Dresden, or Titian in 
the museum at Madrid, or Palma Vecchio 
in the Brera at Milan, or Niccola Pisano 
on the glorious pulpits of Pisa and Siena, 
or Paul Veronese in the National Gal- 
lery at London, or Rembrandt among 
the treasures of the Queen of England. 
Would you know how Joseph looked 
when he received his present? There he 
is in the bass-relief of the parish church of 
Villach. Would you see the kings warn- 
ed in their dream to keep away from 
Herod? They are sleeping on the portal 
of the cathedral at Benevento and on Gio- 
vanni Pisano’s pulpit at Pistoia. Would 
you behold their embarkation in the ship 
of Tarshish? Lorenzo Costa sends them 
off on their homeward journey by water. 
You have only to choose what you want, 
devout feeling, or gorgeous color, or dra- 
matic intensity, the patient realism of 
Germany or the splendid idealism of 
Italy, marble or wood-carving, bronze or 
mosaic, fresco or oil-painting, and you 
shall have it from the hand of a master. 
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Here are five illustrations of the story 
two from the fifteenth century, one from 
the seventeenth, and two more from thx 
nineteenth. 

The painting by Roger Vander Wey 
den (from the triptych in the Berlin Mu 
seum) representing the appearance of the 
star is well worthy of reproduction, for it 
is one of the best works of the great school 
of the Van Eycks, and it shows not only 
the depth and simplicity of religious fee] 
ing, but also the perfection of technique, 
in early Northern art. 

3ut perhaps the most remarkable and 
interesting of all pictures of the Magi is 
Benozzo Gozzoli’s long fresco of the ‘* Vi 
aggio” in the Riccardi Palace at Florence. 
Now this Benozzo was a delicious man, 
most correct in his conduct, respected and 
beloved by his neighbors because of his 
amazing industry and exemplary piety. 
But he was filled with a great passion of 
wonder and delight for all the creatures 
of God. Everything that was in the 
world seemed to him curious and beauti 
ful and worthy to be painted, and as soon 
as he began a picture he was carried away 
with desire to show the excellent things 
that he had seen in the heavens above 
and the earth beneath and the waters 
under the earth. So it was that when 
the Medici sent for him to adorn the chap 
el of their palace with a representation of 
the Wise Men of the East, this quick-eyed, 
sharp-faced, bald-headed little painter, 
working month after month by lamp 
light (for there was no window in the 
room), covered the entire walls with the 
most wonderful and splendid procession 
that ever was seen. Prancing steeds, 
stately warriors, graceful pages, wrinkled 
councillors, spearmen and huntsmen, foot- 
men and horsemen, sleek greyhounds, 
leaping stags, spotted leopards, and keen- 
eyed hawks, all go winding forever 
through a landscape of rock and river 
and valley, in which the pines stand 
straight and solemn, and the laurels show 
their glossy leaves, and the palms lift 
feathery heads against the sky. Michael 
Paleologus, Emperor of the East, dark, 
haughty, superb in his dress of green and 
gold, rides on with his face turned up- 
ward and his right hand upon his hip, 
looking just as he did when he rode 
through the streets of Florence in 1439. 
The graybeard Patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, the founders of the family of Medici, 
little Giuliano with his hunting-leopard 





THE AD¢ TION OF THE MAGI, 


From the painting | Yilliam Bouguereau 
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behind him, the painter himself with his 
name on his eap, find a place in the train. 
But the central figure is doubtless this 
beautiful young Lorenzo, afterward call- 
ed the With dark curls 


clustering about his smooth olive cheeks, 


Macnificent 


and pro id eves looking out at you serene- 


ly, with hands crossed over his gemmy 


bridle, and spurred feet daintily touching 
the stirrups, he bestrides his grand white 
charger, which tosses its head as if to say, 
‘IT am earrying the flower of the Medi- 
cean house, the hope and glory of Flor- 
But he the Magi ? 
W hat has all this to do with the story of 


the gospel ¢ 


ence.” was one of 
Little enough, to be sure, if 
we take it literally; but it was the best 
that Benozzo the pomp and 
splendor of earth; and if the innocent old 
painter could only have brought it all in 
truth to the feet of the infant Christ, 
Florence might have had a happier his 
tory, and the dream of the Emperor Pale 
ologus might fulfilled in the 
union of Eastern and Western Christen- 
dom. 


knew of 


have been 


The immense ‘* Adoration” in the mu- 
seum at Antwerp is one of the most tri- 
umphant works of that robustious pagan 
Peter Paul Rubens, who went to mass ev- 
ery , and the same model 
for a Madonna and a Venus. It 
that he 
days. 


morning used 
is said 
finished the picture in thirteen 
It was a tour de force, yet from a 
painter's point of view there is hardly a 
The fig- 
ures are wrapped in a flood of warm light, 
brilliant without glare, and filled with 
harmonious tones. Types of beauty and 
of ugliness appear side by side. The two 
noble princes in the foreground; the burly 
African in green and peacock blue, with 
his thick lips and rolling eyes, looking 
down in scornful surprise upon the babe 
whom he must worship; the grotesque 
heads of the camels; the grinning Nubians 
peering beneath the cobwebbed beams of 
the stable; the joyous child, leaning from 
the lap of his mother, who smiles at his 
eagerness; the curious spectators; the sol- 
helmets; the Corinthian pillar in 
the background; the head of the ox, dash 
ed into the foreground with a few swift, 
sure strokes of the brush—what a vigorous 
tableau is this! How rich, how dramatic, 
how frankly heathen! 

The picture by Bouguereau in the 
Church of St. Vincent de Paul, at Paris, 
is likewise one of the greatest that its au- 


stroke or a color to be altered. 


diers’ 
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thor has painted. But here we have pass 
ed from the religious atmosphere of Ant 
werp in the seventeenth century to that 
of Paris in the nineteenth. The artist is 
learned; he respects the traditions; he is 
devout; he will 
meaning of 


not lose the doctrinal 
Yet he is, above 

He must have 
graceful outlines, smooth surfaces, sweet 
The heads of the kneeling kings 
are exquisite; the face of the Virgin is 
tender and refined; the figure of Joseph, 
standing with hand upon 
perhaps the best of all, grave and kind, 
dignified and protecting. But, after all, 
the picture lacks something. It has an 
air of unreality about it, a beauty which 
is too elaborate. 


the scene. 
all, a beauty worshipper. 


colors. 


his breast, is 


It is not deep enough. 
It says too much and too little; for a 
truly great painting must be at once frank 
and reserved. It must have a mystery 
in it, something below the surface, which 
leads the mind on into the secret of vi 
sions. 

When we come to Lafarge’s picture in 
the Church of the Incarnation, at New 
York, we find these conditions met, and 
may justly say that this latest work of art 
upon the familiar theme is also one of the 
noblest. It fulfils in large measure the 
hope which was expressed in this Maga 
zine two years ago, that the wonderful 
story of the birth of the Christ-child might 
have a worthy illustration in our own 
age and our own country. 

In drawing, the picture is not faultless; 
there is a touch of insecurity in some of 
the outlines. In color, it is a daring and 
victorious experiment, which may well be 
compared with the famous *‘ blue Titian” 
in London. In spirit, it is far above any 
religious picture that Titian ever attempt- 
ed. The painter has abandoned the tra- 
ditions, and returned to the simplicity of 
the gospel narrative. He shows us four 
pilgrims, not kings, but Magians of the 
East. One of them has dismounted, and 
kneels, uncovered, with outstretched, 
trembling hands, a sincere and eloquent 
figure. The others, seated high upon 
their wearied horses, are still in the back 
ground. A shining angel,white as snow, 
points to the couch where Mary is lying 
with her babe. 

How significant the action with which 
she lifts the veil from ‘‘the light of the 
world’! How sublime the meaning of the 
scene! For now the sweet pastoral seclu- 
sion of the Nativity, with its angelic songs 
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and wondering shepherds (represented in 


a companion picture by the same artist, 
an engraving from which serves as the 
frontispiece to this number), is broken by 
the contact of the great world. The vast 
stream of history, flowing down from the 
cradle of nations in the Orient, sweeps 
suddenly toward the cradle of Jesus. The 
past, with all its venerable traditions, the 
scattered races of mankind, the philosophy 
of the ages, the honor and power and 


wealth of earthly kingdoms, come throng 
ing dimly in the train of these mysterious 
visitors to do homage to an infant on his 
mother’s breast. 

And when our world learns this lesson ; 
when pride bows down to meekness, and 
experience does homage to innocence; 
when every child is reverenced as a royal 
heir of heaven because it is a brother of the 
Christ-child—then the Epiphany will come, 
and a great light will lighten the nations 
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: igen palace of Monte Citorio was, not 
many years ago, the head-quarters of 
the papal police. The American tourist 
was required to leave his passport at Mon- 
te Citorio within twenty-four-hours after 
entering Rome, and when the time came 
for him to leave Rome he had again to 
visit Monte Citorio, and to receive back 
his passport, covered with seals and mi- 
raculously illegible signatures. To-day 
the Chamber of Deputies of a free nation 
meets at Monte Citorio. 

The palace is an immense building, but 
it contained no room large enough to hold 
five hundred and eight Deputies. The 
great square court- yard was therefore 
roofed over and converted into a hall, 
attractive in appearance and admirable in 
its acoustic properties. At one side of the 
hall is the throne and the President’s 
chair. Immediately below is a long table, 
at which the ministers sit to be baited 
with questions by the opposition, and the 
rest of the space is occupied by rows of 
semicircular seats, rising one above an- 
other, and on parliamentary field nights 
almost completely filled by a legislative 
body the superior of which in ability and 
patriotism it would be difficult to find 
among the parliaments of constitutional 
Europe and America. Provision is made 
for the publie by galleries which encircle 
three sides of the hall, and to which wo- 
men are admitted as freely as men. 

The Chamber consists of five hundred 
and eight Deputies, representing one hun- 
dred and thirty-five electoral districts. In 
order to be an elector an Italian male citi- 
zen must be of age, must be able to read and 
write, and must pay taxes to the amount 
of at least nineteen lire and eighty cen- 
tesimi annually, equivalent to about $3 82. 


FARRER. 


Of the whole number of electors in Italy 
about one-half ordinarily stay away from 
the polls. A comparatively small propor 
tion of these abstinents are partisans of the 
temporal power of the Popes, and as such 
decline to recognize the legitimacy of the 
Italian government by taking part in a 
parliamentary election. Why thousands 
of loyal men decline to take the trouble to 
vote has never been satisfactorily explain 
ed. It is perhaps due to a cheerful opti 
mism which assumes that the best candi 
date is sure to be elected without the aid 
of any one individual voter. The result 
is that ‘‘ the favorite” is not infrequently 
beaten, simply because his friends have 
been too confident of his success to go to 
the polls. 

The members of the Chamber receive 
no pay, and almost their only perquisite 
is a free pass over the Italian railways. 
In a country where railways are govern- 
ment property a railway pass given to a 
legislator cannot in any possible way be 
construed as an effort to corrupt him, and 
in point of fact the more frequently a legis 
lator travels over a government railway, 
the more readily he perceives any defects 
that may exist in its management, and 
the more anxious he is for their removal. 

A Deputy holds office for six years, un- 
less the Chamber is dissolved in the mean 
time. In point of fact he is almost cer 
tain to lose his seat through a dissolution 
long before his six years have expired. 
There have been six Italian parliaments 
since 1867, and the last general election 
took place in 1886. The average life of 
an Italian parliament has thus latterly 
been only about three years, though the 
probability is that hereafter general elec- 
tions will be less frequent. 
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When a Deputy has proved himself an 
honest and capable man,he rarely fails of 
As 
for the men who took part, on the field or 
the the 
Italian risorgimento, they have almost a 
prescriptive right to sit in the Chamber. 


a re-election whenever he desires it. 


in the forum, in great work of 


Thus Garibaldi was always elected to par 


liament, although he was never present 


except at one session, and although dur- 
ing his later years it was manifestly im 
possible that he should attend to any le 
gislative duties. What will seem odd in 
comparison with our American political 
methods was the refusal of Garibaldi’s po- 
litical opponents to nominate any candi 
for the reason that it 
‘indelicate” to oppose a man 
who had fought so magnificently for his 
country 


date against him 


was thought * 


The occupation of Rome by the Italian 
1870, and the of the 
Chamber of Deputies from Florence to 


troops in removal 
the new capital of united Italy, to a great 
extent removed the political differences 
between the two great parties, the parlia 
mentary Right and Left. 
been somewhat more conservative than 
the latter. It claimed to inherit the tra 
ditions of Cavour and Ricasoli, while the 


The former had 


Left called itself the Party of Progress, 
and professed to be impatient of the slow 
When 


longer divided by the question what poli 


er methods of its opponent. no 
cy would soonest complete the unity of 
Italy by securing Rome as its capital, the 
two parties differed only as to minor ques 
tions of administrative detail. 

In 1876 the Left, under the leadership 
of Signor Depretis, came into power with 
an overwhelming majority. The major- 
ity, however, was too large to secure a 
The Left 


was divided into groups captained by half 


harmonious administration. 
a dozen prominent men, and these groups 
could not be permanently held together 
in support of Depretis. During the years 
from 1876 to 1879 there were four succes- 
sive cabinets, each of which in turn was 
overthrown by a combination of the Right 
with two or three dissatisfied groups of the 
Left. A permanent government, at least 
one which lasted until the spring of 1887, 
was finally secured by what is known in 
Italy as ‘‘transformism.” The supporters 
of Signor Depretis claim that as there had 
ceased to be any real difference of polit- 
ical programme between the Left and the 
Right, this ‘‘ transformism” was nothing 
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more than the patriotic decision of the 
greater part of the men of the Right, then 
led by the late Signor Minghetti, to giv: 
to the Depretis administration a hearty 
support. That part of the party of the 
Left which opposed Depretis claimed that 
transformism was the desertion by him 
and his immediate followers to the Right. 
and that the new party thus formed was 
simply the old Right, led by the chiet 
whom the Left had placed in power. 

The practical result of transformism 
was a new division of the Chamber into 
the party of Depretis and the party of his 
opponents. There were, it is true, a few 
‘* Dissidents,” members of the old Right 
who preferred to maintain an indepen 
dent attitude rather than to accept the 
leadership of Depretis; but the greate: 
part of the Right, including the subdi 
vision of the so-called Centre, accepted 
transformism, as the greater part of the 
Left rejected it. In the face of the new 
enemy, the groups of the Left abandoned 
their occasional hostility to one another, 
and formed a close alliance, popularly 
known as the *‘ Pentarchy,” from the fact 
that while the parliamentary leadership 
of the party was given to Signor Cairoli, 
its policy was really conducted by a sort 
of informal commission of five prominent 


chiefs of groups, Signori Cairoli, Crispi 
Nicotira, Zanardelli, and Bacearini. 


In the winter of 
massacre of Dogali. 


1886-7 occurred the 

Five hundred Ital 
ian soldiers,unexpectedly attacked by ful 
ly 15,000 Abyssinians, stood their ground 
with a heroism that has never been sur 
passed since Thermopyle. 
hundred were killed, and their 
were afterward found lying in ranks, as 
if they had been shot down at parade. 
Only eighty escaped, by feigning death, 
all of ‘whom, with a single exception, 
were badly wounded. 

In the first excitement caused in Italy 
by the news of this massacre there was 
the usual impulse to hold the government 
responsible, justly or unjustly, for the 
death of the heroes of Dogali. The Dissi 
dent Right had been slowly growing in 
numbers, and the opponents of Depretis 
proved so strong that, although he obtain 
ed a vote of confidence, it was by such a 
small majority that he resigned. 

It was, however, so apparent that nei 
ther the party of Depretis nor the party of 
the Pentarchy could secure a good work- 
ing majority that the parliamentary cri- 
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s lasted for some weeks, and it was due 
» a new phase of transformism that a 
ew administration was secured. This 
me Signor Depretis turned to his oppo 
ents of the Pentarchy, and induced 
enori Crispi and Zanardelli to join with 

im in a new cabinet. In this cabinet 
there were, in addition to Depretis him- 
self and four other members of the eld 
cabinet, Signori Crispi and Zanardelli, of 
the Pentarehy, and: Signor Saracco, of 
the old Right. By this new transform 
ism Signor Depretis secured, for a time at 
least, the accession of a very large part of 
the Left, retained the support of the Right, 
ind received in addition the support of 
many members of the Dissident Right. 
fhe Pentarchy was virtually dissolved, 
and the opportunity for the followers of 
Cairoli, Nicotera, and Bacearini to come 
into power has been indefinitely post 
poned, 

Toward the latter part of the winter of 
1887 the health of Signor Depretis began 
to fail. Insomnia and a partial cessation 
of the digestive functions soon reduced 
him to a condition which made it impos- 
sible for him to preside over the meetings 
of the cabinet, and that duty was assumed 
by Signor Crispi. On the approach of 
hot weather the aged statesman was re- 
moved to his home at Stradella, where he 
died on the 29th of July, in his seventy- 
sixth year. Events had so clearly point- 
ed out Signor Crispi as the successor of 
Depretis that the King lost no time in 
placing him formally at the head of the 
government. 

Unquestionably the foremost man in 
the Chamber was Agostino Depretis. He 
was the only man who had been a mem- 
ber of every Chamber that had_ been 
elected since the constitution of the Ital 
ian kingdom. He had been in public 
life continuously since 1848. He was a 
Piedmontese, and was born near Stradella 
in1811. In his early political life he was 
an advanced liberal, and as such was 
elected to the Sardinian parliament. He 
was in Sicily with Garibaldi, who left him 
in Palermo as pro-dictator when the Thou- 
sand and their comrades crossed to the 
main-land, and he was afterward, with 
Crispi and Mordini, regarded as one of 
the chiefs of the loyal Italian democracy. 
He became Minister of Public Works in 
the cabinet of Rattazzi in 1862, and with 
Rattazzi went out of office after the affair 
of Aspromonte. In 1866 he was Minister 








of the Marine under Ricasoli, and a year 
later he became Minister of Finance 

The death of Rattazzi left Depretis the 
leader of the Left, and when the Left 
came into power in 1876 Depretis was 
called upon to form the cabinet. Twice 
since then he has returned to power by 
the defeat of his adversaries, and more 
than once the King found it necessary to 
refuse to accept his resignation, simply 
because no man could be found to take his 
place. 

However close may have been the affil 
iation of Depretis with the Garibaldians 
in earlier years, he had become decidedly 
conservative even before his first feat of 
transformism made him the leader of a 
new Right. Of his devotion to consti- 
tutional monarchy no one can have the 
slightest doubt, and the record of his life 
is a sufficient evidence of his unswerving 
patriotism. His vast experience in pub 
lic life gave him a knowledge of parlia- 
mentary tactics in which no one except 
Crispi can dream of rivalling him; and in 
the art of holding together his followers 
and of conciliating his opponents he was 
easily without a rival. 

Before the late crisis Depretis was Pre- 
sident of the Couneil, or Prime-Minister, 
and Count Nicolo di Robilant was Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs. The latter retired 
when the cabinet was reconstructed, and 
Depretis assumed his portfolio in addition 
to his duties as Prime-Minister. Although 
Count di Robilant is not now a member 
of the Chamber, he was so recently Min 
ister of Foreign Affairs that his name can 
hardly be passed without mention. He, 
like Depretis, is a Piedmontese, but it was 
not until 1871, or when he had reached 
the age of forty-five, that he entered the 
diplomatie service. His early life was 
passed in the army, where he rose to the 
rank of major-general. His empty coat 
sleeve —he lost his arm at Novara—as 
well as his tall, slim figure, reuders him 
conspicuous whenever he is seen among 
a group of public men. He was made 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plen- 
ipotentiary to Vienna in 1871, and five 
years later was made ambassador. To 
the skill of this able diplomatist is due in 
a large measure the cordial relations which 
exist between Austria and Italy. He be 
came Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1885, 
and whatever may be the difference of 
opinion as to the conduct of the Italian 
Foreign Office while it was occupied by 
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Count di Robilant, even his opponents 
recognize in him an able diplomatist, a gal 
ant soldier, and aman of stainless honor. 

Italy has been fortunate in possessing 
. number of eminent financiers, for the 
inanecial problem which the new king 
dom had to face was more difficult than 
uny political problem. In Signor Seia- 
oja Italy possessed one of the great finan- 
ciers of the century, and Signor Magliani, 
the present Minister of Finance, is believed 
by his admirers to be hardly the inferior 
of Scialoja. Certainly only a very slight 
acquaintance with recent Italian history 
is needed to prove that Magliani is an ex 
cepticnally able manager of the finances 
of the country. It Magliani who 
solved the problem of the resumption of 
specie payments—a task of enormous diffi 


was 


culty in a state as heavily taxed as Italy 
has necessarily been. Signor Magliani, 
like many of the prominent statesmen of 
to-day, is a native of the south of Italy. 
He was born in 1824, and since armiving 
at manhood has devoted himself to polit 
ico-economical and financial studies, in 
connection with which subjects he has 
published a number of books and pam- 
He has never sat as a Deputy, but 
for his eminent services he was made Sen- 
ator in 1871, and passed directly from the 
Senate to the Ministry of Finance. 

In Italy, as in France, the Minister of 
War is always a soldier, and the Minister 
of the Marine is usually a naval officer. 
The Minister of War, Lieutenant- 
General Bertolé- Viale, distinguished him- 


phlets. 


new 


self in wars of Italian independence, and 
was more than once a Deputy, represent- 
ing the district of Crescentino in the Cham 
He was three times Minister of War 
in the three cabinets of General Menabrea, 
and succeeded General Ricotti as Minister 
of War in the Depretis cabinet. 

Benedetto Brin, the Minister of the Ma 
rine, is a native of Turin, and a naval en 
gineer and constructor. He rose to high 
rank in that branch of the service before 
lhe became Minister of Marine in the cab- 
inet of Depretis in 1876, in that of Cai 
roli in 1878, and again in that of Depretis 
in 1884. To him, perhaps more than to 
any other man, is due the successful pros- 
ecution of the policy which has furnished 
the Italian navy with its 
clads. 

Signor Francesco Crispi, the Minister 
of the Interior, isa Sicilian. He was born 
in 1819, and although he studied law, na 
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ber. 


gigantic 1ron- 
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ture intended him for a revolutionist, and 


at an early age he ranged himself 


the 


ern Italy in what then seemed the nearly 


with 
intelligent and virtuous men of south 


hopeless task of conspiring to drive out 
that Mr. 
Gladstone ‘“‘the negation of God.” The 
active part taken by him in the insurree 
tion of 1848 forced him to take the path of 
exile. Expelled from Paris by Napoleon 
III., he went to London, where he 
intimate relations with the 


Bourbon government called by 


Was Oh 
veteran con 
spirator Mazzini, until, with nearly all the 
other exiles, he returned to the Peninsula 
in 1859. 

To Crispi is due toa very great extent 
the famous expedition of the Thousand. 
At the peril of his life he went to Sicily in 
disguise, and carried the fiery cross of rev- 
olution through the cities and the moun 
tain villages. Having thus prepared the 
way, he returned to North Italy, and by 
his report induced Garibaldi to undertake : 





the redemption of Sicily. Crispi was one Be 
of the Thousand, and was throughout the 
trusted 
Entering Italian 
parliament, he immediately became 
of the leaders of the Left: 


whole campaign Garibaldi’s most 
political adviser. the 
one 
but, like many 
other republican conspirators, he frankly 
accepted the government of Victor Em- 
manuel, and his loyalty has never been 
for a doubted. He was Presi- 
dent of the Chamber in 1876, and after- 
ward Minister of the Interior for a short 
time. 


moment 


Next to Depretis, Crispi has been un- 





questionably the most skilful parliamen 
tarian in the Chamber. He is an ad 
mirable debater, and an extremely clever 
political Although the 
nominal chief of the Pentarchy, he was a 
in reality its leader. His tall figure and e| 


manager. not 


snow-white mustache make him one of 
the striking individualities of the Cham- 
ber, and he has in his face the unmistaka- 
ble look of a man of power and courage. Be. 

Giuseppe Zanardelli, the Minister of 
Grace and Justice, is a He e 
fought volunteer in the Sardinian 
ranks at Novara, and at an early age was 
elected a Deputy in the Sardinian parlia 
ment. Heis regarded as one of the ablest 
lawyers in Italy, and his knowledge of 
political economy and of jurisprudence is 


Brescian. 
as a 


perhaps greater than that of any other 4 

statesman. He is a profound admirer of 

John Stuart Mill, and has generally been te 

regarded as the most radical of the leaders i 
: 
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respect- 


on legal and politico 


s have a European rep- 
Agricult Industry, 

, } 1 
conor Bernardino Grimal 


ure, 


ian he really is, for he is 
He is from C 


south of Italy, and, 


atanzaro, 1h 
like most 
Deputies, is a 
1878 he 


lawyer by 
Minister of 
vorthy 


was 


vas a not un succes- 
eminent finan- 
him. <As yet, 


upon as a 


older and 
naa 


IS looked 


more 
preceded 
‘coming 
in a where a 


country states 


‘venty years of age is regarded 
of life, for 


d to be only on the thresh- 


+ prime a statesman of 
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old of publi 
Signor 


taken 
the last 


Sicnor 


Saracco was 


from the Senate-Chamber, during 


crisis, to be made the suecessor of 


Ministry of Pub 


Signor Genala, 


Kraneeseo Genala in the 
11C W orks 


jurisconsult 


who is an able 
and a brilliant writer upon 
purely literary as well as legal topics, 


but in 
Sienor 


made a very satisfactory minister, 


the reconstructi on of the cabinet 
Saraceco was given the portfolio of Publie 
Works as the the old 
Right Like North 
Italian, and minis- 
tries he held important posts as Sec- 
ret General, he 
a member of the 
Senator in 


representative of 
Genala, Saracco is a 
although in former 


ary has never before been 


He was made 
he has been recog 


» cabinet. 


1865, where 


nized as one of the ablest debaters, eS 


pecially in all with 


matters connected 


and with works 
Michele Coppino, anton Pic 
is the Minister of Pub] 


finance publie 

Signor 
montese, Hiadiies 
As Professor of Rhetoric in Turin 
his leetures 


Minister of 


tion. 
for 
He has been 


he bee famous 
Dante. Publie 


Instruction on six different occasions and 


ame On 


in five different ministries, of all political 


strongest tes- 


shades—a fact which is the 
fitness. 
In Benedetto Cairoli, the accepted lead- 


er of the Pent: the 


timony to his eminent 


rchy, romance of Ital- 


ian polities finds a splendid personifica- 


tion. He is a native of Pavia, and 
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the days of ’48 he, a young man of twen- 
ty-two, fought in the ranks of 
dents of the university a; 


the stu 
Austria 
failed to r¢ 


cainst 
Since that date Cairoli never 
spond to the call to arms. 
of the Thousand of Marsala, and one of 
the bravest of the brave Mentana. 

four brothers died for Italy on the battle 
field or in the hospital, and to the wounds 
which he had received in battle ( 
added the wound 
dagger when the 
Prime 
himself bet 


He Was one 


airoli 
made by Passanante’s 
life of King 
Minister C 
the 


Umberto 
was saved by 
threw 


alroli, who 


ween King and the 
assassin, 

Cairoli became Prime 
and again in 1879. Later he was Minis 
ter of Foreign Affairs under Depretis 
When Depretis ae the 
transformed Rig th 
leader of the Left—a place which he will 
unquestionably hol l as long as he remains 
in publie life. Crispi and Za 
taken into the cabinet he 
received the collar of the Annunziata, 
highest honor in the gift of the King. 

Without the political experience of De 
pretis, Cairoli shares in perhaps an equa 
the confidence of the country 
His spotless character, his romantic his 
tory knight of Italian liberty, and 
his wonderful personal magnetism have 
made him the idol of 


Minister in 1878, 


» leader of the 


Cairoli heel 


Soon after 
nardelli were 


thie 


degree 
as a 


his followers. He 
is a splendid orator, and the spell 
presence Wins recruits to 
even among those 


of his 
standard 
who regard him as in 


his 
ferior to more than one other statesman 
He is a 
and in making him 
the men of the Pentarchy 
profound tribute to the power of 
stainless integrity and heroic patriotism. 

In 1857 a handful of young men, led by 
‘arlo Pisacane, landed at Sapri, in South 
Italy, to raise the flag of revolt against 
the Bourbons. They were attacked and 
overwhelmed by numbers. Pisacane and 
many others were killed, and the remain 
der taken Among the latter 
was Giovanni Nicotera, the sec 
in command. Nicotera was a Ca- 
labrian, who took part in the Neapolitan 
insurrection of May, 1848. After 
ure he managed to and 
bravely in 


in real statesmanship. 
Chevalier Bayard, 
their leader 


paid 


modern 


prisoners. 
Baron 
ond 


its fail- 
foucht 
the defence of Rome. His 
reckless bravery as well as his ardent re 
publicanism made him readily join the 
forlorn hope led by Pisacane. 

Nicotera was tried and condemned to 


esca pe, 
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death, but his sentence was commuted to 
for life. He was 
desert off 
Sicily, and placed in a that 
Neapolitan officer in command 


nprisonment taken to 


Favignana, a island the west 


oast of cell 

even thie 

of the prison called ‘Snot very healthy. 
free by the 

* , 


icily, Nicotera joined the Garil 


Set to 


aldians as 
He 
and 
Garibaldian 
Aspromonte 


coming of Garibaldi 


soon as his strength would permit, 
ht magnificently at the Volturno, 


part 


poug 
in every s ibsequent 


IOK 


campaign, including those of 


and Met 
In 


itana. 


the Chamber, while Niecotera has 


been one of the leaders of the Left, he 
has never been an extreme radical. He 

Minister of the Interior in 1876, and 
is now, next to Cairoli, the most promi 
nent leader of the party of the Pen 


tarchy. 

At Nicotera’s t 
Diego Tajani,a 
vho soon after was himself compelled 


rial he was defended by 
liberal Neapolitan lawyer, 
gointo exile. Tajani has for some years 
the district of Amalfi, 
Minister of 
under Depretis. 


represented and 


was recently Grace and Jus 
tice 


The southern provinces have furnished 





and continue to furnish many of the 
ablest members of the Italian bar. Pas 

W6 M . +e - lier . “ ] ac 
quale Mancini is generally regarded as 
the foremost advocate in Italy, and forty 


King 
reputation 
Like all other 


while Naples was under 
Mancini 
that was European. 


years ago, 


Bomba, had made a 


able 


Neapolitans, Mancini was dreaded by the 
King, and in 1849 he aa to Turin to 
escape imprisonment. fter the unifiea 


tion of Italy he was aie to parliament, 
and in 
Affairs the cabinet, of which Depretis 
was President of the Council. To Man- 
cini was due in a large measure the ocecu- 
pation by the Italians of Massowali, on the 
Red Sea. Signor Mancini left the 

1885, and was succeeded by Count Robi 


1881 became Minister of Foreign 


cabinet 
lant. He has not since taken any active 
part in polities, although he retains his 
seat in the Chamber. 

Another conspicuous Neapolitan Depu 
ty is the democratie Duca di San Donato. 
Although a member of a distinguished pa 
triclan 


family, Di San Donato was im 
prisoned for liberalism in 1847, and was 
driven into exile in 1849. He became a 


prominent journalist in Piedmont, fought 
under Garibaldi in 1859, and has represent- 
ed Naples in the Chamber almost continu- 
ously since the meeting of the first Italian 


CHAMBER 


OF DEPUTIES 
parliament. 
the Left, he 
with national polities, 
Ne 


saders of 


Although he is ranked with 


occupies himseil very tittie 


and devotes himself 


wholly to his in constituents 


The 


apo. 


two le the Dissident 





or, in other words, that part of the ol 
Cavourian Right which was unwilling 
frankly to accept transformism and place 
itself under Daneel, are both from the 
South. Of these Silvio opaventa, who : 


in { , 
nhs OF Lil 


Abruz 


f« remost 


the 
incontestably one of the 


He Was a 


was born in mount 


Zi, IS 
Profess 


men in parliament. 


or of Philosophy at Monte Casino, and 
being guilty of the crime of liberalism, 
was thrown into prison by King Bomba 
in 1848, where he remained until set free 


He first 
Na 


been defeated in the elee 


by Garibaldi twelve years later 


Sat In parliament as a Deputy from 
but having 


tion of 1876, 


ples, 
he accepted a candid cy in 
Bergamo, 


He 


and 


which city he still 


represents, 
Interior in 1862 


Works in 18 


was Minister of the 
Minister of Public 
At present he is a member of the ¢ 


ot state 


‘ouncil 


is from 


The Marquis Antonio di Rudini 


Sicily. He was Minister of the Interior 
in 1869, and although when transform 


ism was new he supported Depretis, he 
has since joined with Spaventa, with whom 


he shares the oe of the Dissident 





If any one man, now that Minchetti is 
dead, and the old Ri cht has apparently 
passed wholly under the control of De- 


pretis, can be said to be the leader of the 
Right 


ister of 


Vast 





it is Ruggero Bonghi, who as Min 


Public Instruction in 1874 gave a 
impulse to the ca 


Italy 


scholar in polities.” 


use of popular ed 1 
Signor Bonghi is ‘the 
He 


learning, 


eation in 
is a man of im 
mense and varied and perhaps 
day He 
has been Professor of Philosophy at Pavia, 
of Latin Literature at Florence, of Ancient 
History at Milan, 1870 of An 
cient History in University 
Liberal in 


the ablest Italian author of the 


and since 


the Roman 


religion aS Well as In politics, 


Bonghi is nevertheless a thoroug rlily ear 


nest believer in Christianity, and his in- 
fluence is always hostile to infidelity, and 
on the side of purity in creed and life. 
He is, with the possible exception of Cai 
roli, the most magnetic orator in the 
Chamber, and has all the traditional 
warmth and enthusiasm of the South. <A 


t into 


represents a 


eourse wel 


Neapolitan, Bonghi of 


exile in 1848, but he now 


Venetian constituency in parliament. 
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Ke Vymen were more deserve dly conspic- 
uous in the old Italian republican party 


He was 


hiefs of the Tuscan revolution 


than Antonio Mordini, of Lucea. 
one of the « 
next years he was 
thie 
He fought under Garibal 


in 1848, and forthe ten 


constant conspiring against petty 


Italian ty rants 
diin upper Italy in 1859, and followed him 
With Crispi and Bertani, Mor 
triumvirate of Garibaldi 


to Sieils 
dini formed the 
itesmen, and he had for a long time 

it and 

He w: 


nfortunate affair of Aspromonte, 


deserved influence over the 


is arrested for his share 
% A : 
although he was at the time a Deputy, 
and after his release 
from the Le ft, 

As such he 


since the date of transformism, an earnest 


separated himself 
and became the leader of 


has been. ever 


supporte! of Depretis 
Should the Left, 


again come into 


which follows Cairoli, 
Ministry of 


course, be 


power, the 
Finance will, as a matter of 
confided to Sienor Frederico Seismit Doda. 
Altho 
a Ven 


ice in 1849 


igh born at Ragusa, Seismit-Doda is 


tian, and fought in defence of Ven 


Being one of the forty patriots 


who excluded from the amnesty on 


were 
the f 


fall of Venice, he took refuge in Pied 


mont He has been in parliament since 


L860 represents the district of 


Udine nor Seismit-Doda has made a 
y of financial studies, and was the 
Minister of Finance in the Cairoli cabinet 
n 1878 While in office he proposed the 
abolition of the grist tax, and the rejec 


spe Mait 


tion of the proposal led to the resignation 
of the 
afterward adopted and carried to success 
by another ministry, but to Seismit-Doda 


the credit of having begun the ef- 


cabinet. The measure was 


WOKE 


is dus 
fort for the abolition of the most oppres- 
sive of all the measures of taxation ren- 
dered necessary by the financial straits in 
which Italy until recently found herself. 

By no means the least influential of the 
members of the late Pentarehy was Al- 
fredo Bacearini. He is a civil engineer 
of much reputation, especially in matters 
pertaining to hydraulics. He was Min 
ister of Public Works under Cairoli, and 
signalized lis term of office by giving a 
fresh impulse to the development of the 


talian railway system. In addition to 


I 
his political and professional labors, Si- 


enor Bacearini devotes much attention to 
journalism, and is credited with being the 
virtual director of the chief organ of the 
Left in Rome. 
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Signor Guido Bacelli, one of the repre 
sentatives of the city of Rome, is a Romai 
by birth, and in spite of his singular 
youthful appearance is fifty-five years old 
He was eminent as a physician and a 
writer on medical topics before he entered 
and was for a long time a 
professor in the Roman University. He 
to the after 


Rome became the capital, and at once at 


1 
parliament, 


was elected Chamber soon 


tracted attention as an orator and debater 
The only prominent office le has held 
was that of Minister of Publie Instruction 
under Cairoli, of whom he has always 
been a warm and efficient supporter. 

Both the of ildi 


Deputies, Rieciotti, the younger, having 


sons Garib are now 
been elected to represent Rome in May, 
1887. Menotti Garibaldi, who for many 
years has represented the district of Vel 
letri, is generally popular with men of 
all parties, and is a plain, honest soldier, 
who, although of course a member of the 
Left, is distinguished for good common 
than extreme 
Rieciotti Garibaldi was educated in Eng 


He en 


man's 


sense rather radicalism. 
land, and has an English wife. 

tered parliament working 
candidate; but it to be 
whether he will really prove to be as 


as a 

remains seen 
much of a radical after lis election as li 
was before it. 

The President of the Chamber, Signor 
Giuseppe Bianclieri, comes from Vinti 
miglia, on the Riviera. He has presided 
over the Chamber from 1869 to 1876, and 
again since 1884. His tact, impartiality, 
and knowledge of parliamentary law have 
made lim an admirable presiding officer, 
and when in the spring of 1887 he resign 
ed his office, the Chamber by a unanimous 
vote refused 
Signor Biancheri is a member of the old 
Right, and was for a few months in 1867 
Minister of the Marine. 

Of Jate years it is plain that the pre- 
ponderance of statesmanship in the Cham- 
ber is with the Deputies from the southern 
provinees. Only a few years ago the 
leading Deputies of both parties were, with 


to accept his resignation. 


few exceptions, from the northern prov 
To-day,.with the exception of 
Cairoli and Zanardelli, the ehief men 
of the Chamber are from the South. 
It is rather strange that the central prov- 
some of the ablest 


inces. 


inces, which furnished 
statesmen of the risorgimento, have in the 
present legislature scarcely a man of any 
marked political importance. 








PERE DAGOBERT. 


BY M. E. M. DAVIS 


he yen of your meagre fasting, wild eyed, spare, 
J Old friars was Father Dagobert! 


He paced the streets of the viewxr carré 





In seventeen hundred and somewhat, gay, 
Rubicund, jovial, round, and fat 
He wore a worldly three-corne red hi: 
On his shaven pate ; he had silken 
To his ample legs; and he tickled his nose 
With snuff from a gold tabatiére. 
He listened with courtly, high-bred air 
To the soft eved penite nte who came 
Kirtled lassie or powade red dame 
To kneel by the carved confessional, 

} 


And breathe in a whisper musical 


The deadliest sins she could reeall 


La Nouvelle Orléans’ self was young 
When the Pére came over from France, a strong 
Handsome, rollicking Capuchin brother 
Poor as a mouse of the Church, his mother, 
With a voice like an angel's, sweet and clear, 
That saints and sinners rejoiced to hear. 
The town it had grown apace, and he 

| 
For the goodly half of the century 
Had blessed its brides when the banns were said, 
And christened its babies, and buried its dead; 
He had sipped the wine from its finest stores 
As |] 
And wherever a feast was forward, there 
Was a cover for Father Dagobert. 


ie played at chess with its Governors; 


In the midst of its fields of indigo, 

Where the sleek black negroes, row on row 
Due and delved for the brotherhood, 

The stately house of the Order stood; 

And here at ease on their fine estate 

The Pére and his Capuchins slept and ate 
And thrived and fattened for many a year, 
Ungrudged by none of their royal cheer. 


II 
But over the wall of this paradise 
One day the inquisitorial eyes 
Of the Spanish Padre Cirilo 


Gazed, horror-stricken ! 


‘Your Grace must know,’ 


He wrote with haste to the Order’s head, 
‘“What shame by our Order here is spread; 
An idle, battening set, they dwell 


Unmindful each of his cord and cell 


ii 


} 
] 


In a galleried convent, tall and fair, 
Misgoverned by one named Dagobert 

(A bibulous Frenchman, gross and fat, 
Who wears a graceless three-cornered hat. 
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And takes his snuff from a jewelled box). 
They have cunningly carven singing clocks 


In their refectory; when they dine 


They drink the best and the beadiest win¢ 


mr ; > 
They lave silver spoons and forks nav, more, 
They have special spoons for the café noir 


That clears their brains when the feast is o'er. 


“This Dagobert” (so the Padre said) 

‘Usurps the power of the Church's Head, 
And eares not a fig what Rome has wrought! 
The Santa Cruzada itself is naught; 

And thirty years it hath been, in full, 

Since Papal or Apostolic Bull 

‘Hath reached his flock; but the people fare 
Content to follow the singing Pére; 

For in truth he sings, and sings, alas! 

With a seraph’s tongue at the daily mass.” 


Further he told how this singing priest 

Forgot the fast and shifted the feast 

Of the Holy Chureh at his own good will, 
With the people blindly following still. 

He hinted at comely quadroons astare 

With bold black eyes at morning prayer 

In the convent chapel, or strolling, gay, 
Through the convent halls at close of day. 
‘*And the rascals grow daily richer! Your Grace” 
(He groaned) ‘‘ must look to this godless place, 
And humble the head of this haughty friar!” 


His Grace was shocked. With a holy ire 
He sped his edict across the sea. 

But a wrathful Province heard the decree, 
And Governor, Alealde, citizen staid, 
Ritfratf, soldier, matron, and maid, 

All swore nor Chureh nor State should dare 
To rob them of Father Dagobert! 

So back to Spain the Padre went, 

Humbled himself, and penitent. 





The Pére, unruffled, pursued his way, 
Disturbed nor vexed to his dying day; 

And the friars rejoiced to their convent’s core, 
And slept and ate at their ease once more. 


ITT. 


Down in the weed-grown Cimetiére 

St. Louis reposes the worthy Pére; 

And they say, when the nights are warm and sweet, 
And stayed is the sound of passing feet, 
That he clambers down from his snug retreat 
In the crumbling vault, and up and down 
The narrow walks, in his fine serge gown 
And three-cornered hat, he makes his way, 

f day; 
And the powdered dames of the old regime, 
And the pigtail courtiers, all agleam 

With jewels and orders, come thronging out 
From tombs and vaults—a shadowy rout— 


And sings as he goes till the break « 
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To sit atop of the mouldy stones 

That cover the common plebeian bones, 
And listen, all wrapped in a vapory mist; 
pressed, 


While the hands they have the lips they have kissed, 


In the olden days, grow warm again, 
And the eyes whereon rusty coins have lain 


For a hundred years and more grow bright 


With the deathless joys of a 


A bell in Don 


By the old Place d’Armes rings out 


Short in his ecanticle 


To eross himself and 


Then he climbs to his chiily 


Almonaster’s 


mutter a 


1 ‘ } 
iong-gone hnigit. 


tower 
the hour. 


»SlLOps the Pe re 


prayer, 


resting-place 


And pulls his cope up over his face 


And folds his hands in a patient way 


And rests himself through the 


The 


dames and courtiers slowly 


liveiong day. 


rise, 


Brushing the dews from their softened eyes, 


And courtesying grandly as they go, 


They pass along in a stately 


They pause 


row: 


at the doors of their family tombs- 


Glanecing askance at the inner glooms, 


And lifting a finger with slow 


demur 


To say with that air of a connoisseur 


That greeted a Manon, when she and they 


Trod the stage of the vieux carré, 


** Ma foi! ‘tis a wondrous thing and rare, 


The singing of 


VIRGINIA 


Father Davobert 


OF 


VIRGINIA. 


BY AMELIE RIVES 


E 
: — a girl,” said Roden, laying a wa- 
ger with himself. ‘‘ No; 
Hanged if it isn’t a girl!” He took his 
short brier-wood pipe from his mouth, 
knocked out its contents against the side 
of the wagon, and pocketed it. 


it’s a be Vv. 


The time of the year was January, the 
l 


scene a country road in Virginia, and it 
was drizzling a thick Scotch drizzle, abet- 
ted by a lusty east wind. Even the 
branches of the straggling locust- trees 
that lined the red road seemed clogged 
with it. It hung in folds upon the sides 
of the mountains, and was blown in mass- 
es between the clefts of the rolling mea- 
dows. 

Roden was not only a new arrival in 
Virginia, but in America, and the impres 
sion made upon him had not, to speak 
very moderately, been favorable. Coming 
from Washington, some one in the train 
had asked him if it did not remind him 


of England. He had answered with some 
curtness that it did not, demanding at the 
same time why he should be particularly 
reminded of England by the state of the 
weather in His interlocutor 
had replied with the never-failing urban 
Iby of 


Virginia. 
the Virginian farmer that ‘‘ any 
body could tell he was an Englisher by 
th’ way he talked, and them loose pants.” 

At the moment he first saw 
alluded to, the owner of the 
cent and the 


the figure 
British ae 
‘loose pants” was shivering 
in spite of the top-coat turned up about 
his ears and the soft hat pulled down to 
meet it. 

It was indeed a girl; she wore a soft 
hat, the counterpart of his own, fashioned 
of the same stuff as her dark gray jacket 
and the kirtle which reached just below 
her knees. On her legs were shooting 
gaiters of russet leather, decidedly influ 
enced as to color by the tyrannie soil, and 
on her feet stout cowhide boots. She 
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shoulder, and a 
She further 


‘arried a gun on her 


game-bag hung at her side. 
appe ired Lo be bounded on the east, west, 


An 


; 
her heels. 


north. and south by dogs. old mas 


) 
tiff lounged sulkily at 


Far in 


front a collie g » chase to a stately 


DUZ 


zard hich sailed away undisturbed by 
‘ sd ae , 
Drill barking, while an asth 


Juevernautal fate be 


sought a 


7 1 } } 
> ponderous wagon wheels, ald a 


ind-tan terrier, sniffing hith 


LACK 


thither among the mist-drenched 
~ reminded Roden of the accounts of 

the Dendaen ants as related by the credu 
lous Herodotus. 
The 
head bent, looked up as the creaking of 


the 


who had been walking with 


virl, 
wagon wheels arrested her attention. 
‘I beg your pardon,” said Roden, ** but 
can vou tell me if Iam on the right road 
to Caryston Hall? Ithink that’s the name.” 

She looked at him seriously for a mo- 
and tl ‘*Yes, you are. | 
spose you're th’ new Englishman. Are 


ment, en said: 
you 
“a suppose so,” 


Roden. I 


] 
somewhere ih 


said Roden. ‘My 


have bought a farm 


name is 
this neighborhood, and it 
is called Caryston Hall.” 

That's xt,” sl 


she said; ‘‘you’re right. 
My father’s th’ overseer there. 


Why don't 
You 


down and walk ? look so 


you vet 
cold ll 
| 


- . 
LhnankK 


show you ; 
“T think I 
he jumped down beside her. 


\ ou,’ said Roden P 


her attire, he had at first 

elit her a sporting country-woman 
of his own, like himself an exile in a far 
country; but after she had spoken he 


found that the soft, slow intonation was 
“The overseer busi- 
he thought. ‘‘She is 


and this language is Virginian.” 


to his ear. 
ness explains it,’ 
a native, 
In the mean time the girl was also mak- 
mental He the 
she had seen, 


ing observations. 
third 


though of immigrant Britishers she had 


was 
English gentleman 
known full threescore and ten. She was 
thinking that he had spoken to her with 
an unusual civility, and wondering how 
continue. Civility this 
irginian had not found to be a 

i ‘the British settler in her 


long it would 


‘I'm very lucky to have met you,” 
Roden. they walked on, having 


§ as 
; 1 — > 23 . 

dismissed the services of the ancient wag- 
oner, whom the girl addressed as ‘‘ Une’ 


Dick.” ‘‘I would like to ask you some 
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questions about the place, and it’s awful 
ly kind of you to go back with me.” 

She said, indifferently, and without lift 
ing her eyes this time: ** Oh, I was goin 
back anyway! ‘Tisn’t any bother.” 

Her lone strides matched Roden’'s ex 
actly, and the rapid motion through thy 
stiffly yielding medium under foot began 
to warm his veins. They saw the serpen 
Une’ 
whip-lash outlined against the pale sky 
the 
front of them. 
peared, slanting in still absorption toward 
the west. 
them. 


tine flourish of Dick’s voluminous 


as wagon descended a hill just li 


Two more buzzards ap 


Instantly the collie was afte 


‘Why didn’t you telegraph ?” said thy 
girl, suddenly. 

“*Todas? Roden, with some grim 
‘*T telegraphed twice. I also had 
the pleasure of re-reading both telegrams 
when 


aid 
Sala 


ness. 
I arrived at the station about an 
hour ago.” 
‘*Seems to she said, turning t 
look over her shoulder at the mastiff, pug 


and terrier, who were having a 


me,”’ 
tow-row 
over an old shoe (which same seem to be 
sown in lieu of corn in the thorns by the 
Virginian way-side)—‘* Seems to me that 
letters reach us twice as quick as tele 
You must have thought 
it funny we didn't send for you ?” 

‘IT don’t know that I found it vers 
amusing,” said Roden, truthfully, adding, 


grams, anyhow. 


in a tone of helpless aggravation, ‘* All 
my luggage was left behind in Washing 
ton.” 

At this direct appeal the overseer's 
daughter at first looked as sorrowful as 
even Roden could have desired, bursting 
the next moment into peals and roulades 
of laughter. Roden, after the first sharp 
inclination to feel angry, joined in her 
mirth. 

‘*Pore fellow!” she said at last, taking 
off her rain-soaked hat, on which she ap- 
peared to dry her brimming eyes—‘‘ Pore 
fellow! it all seems awful to you out here, 
don't it ?” 

‘**Tt does,” said Roden in his heart, but 
out loud he replied with mendacious ci- 
vility that it did not. He was, moreover, 
occupied in a close scrutiny of her uncoy- 
They were of a pale golden 
color, lying close to her forehead in thick, 
round rings, after the manner of a child’s, 
and clustering heavily with the damp- 
ness. As he stood beside her he saw also 
that she was very tall, taller than most 


ered locks. 
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ll women, and that 
r fair throat, 
boy-like from a 

red 


ris- 
irk kerchief, 

id unusual sugges- 
ys of muscle be 
ath its smooth sur 
Presently they 
ilkedon. The top 
a tolerably high 
ll was soon reached, 
Ro- 
n at first thought, 
almost 


irmounted, as 


an 
netrable 


im- 
thicket. 
\s they approached 
arer, however, he 
erceived an aper 


ire in the mass of 
jliage and a long 
vooden gate, hang 


ig by one hinge in 
un aimless, desultory 


nanner, and orna 
1ented also as to its 
dingy gray with 





copious splashes of - 
red mud. On either 
post were rusty iron 
wherefrom 
there sprouted two 
stunted specimens of 
the aloe tribe. One 
of these vases, having been broken some 


vases, 


years before, hung over to one side with 
a suggestion of inanimate sentimentality 
highly ludicrous. Some kind Samaritan 
had thrust a stick in between its disabled 
joints, thus preventing it from utter down- 
fall. 

The view beyond the gate was unique, 
and to Roden rather pleasant after his 
morning’s experience. The lawn proper 
was shaped like a lady’s slipper, and out- 
lined by a gravel carriage drive. It seem- 
ed as though some Titaness might have 
set a careless foot among the surrounding 
shrubbery, crushing out of existence all 
save a bordering fringe of evergreen and 
acacias. The long, low house of red brick 

-with wings outspread after a protective, 
hen-like fashion in the direction of the 
many out-houses—was to be seen through 
the bare branches of two splendid tulip- 
trees. A little Alderney heifer was graz- 
ing near the portico, and some dorkings 
stood resignedly on long yellow legs un- 
der the shelter of the large box bushes. 

Vor. LXXVI.—No. 452.—15 


OF 





“1 CAN'T COME 


VIRGINIA. 








TO DINNER.’ 


As they walked along the sinuous car- 
riage-way Roden looked with a feeling of 
ownership at the glimpses of distant hill 
and forest, as visible through the crowd- 
Here he was to make his 
home for at least the next two years, and 
he was glad not to find it so bad as he 
had expected. 

As she opened the hall door the girl 
said to him: ‘‘ Father won’t be here un 
til six o'clock. Il have you some din 
ner ef you want it. But you'd better go 
to your room first, hadn’t you? You’re 
wet. Tl you some things the 
larst Englishman left behind him. There's 
a barth ready, and plenty of towels. I’m 
used to fixin’ for you English, you see. 
Well, good-by till you're dressed; then 
[ll show you over the house.” 

She sent a little ‘‘ nigger,” who conduct- 
ed him with wordless dignity to the apart 


ing tree stems. 


so send 


ment allotted him, and who some five 
minutes later returned again with the 
‘last Englishman’s things.” That per- 


sonage must have been of very slight pro- 
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portions and medium height, whereas Ro 
den stood six foot one in his stockings, 
and was of excellent figure. He strug 
wled for some time with the meagre gar- 
ments, and then decided that he could not 
put in an appearance until his own gar 
ments should be dry. At this moment 


some one knocked at the door with the 


announcement ** Dinner rade-y. 

I can’t come to dinner,” said Roden 
at the key-hole. ‘‘The clothes won't fit 
me; say I am very sorry.” 

The departing footsteps echoed down 
the narrow corridor that led to the room 
which had been given him, and Roden, 
who had taken the silk coverlet from the 
bed and rolled himself in it, stretched out 
before the fire of pine cones in the big fire 
place. The room was large and square,and 
had hangings of faded green silk embroid- 
ered with tarnished gold. A ponderous 
mahogany wardrobe, looking like nothing 
so much as a grim wooden mausoleum, 
occupied nearly all of one wall. Facing 
this on the opposite side of the room was 
a low chest of drawers, also of mahog- 
any, with brass lion-head handles. <A 
square mirror in a wrought brass frame 
hung over it The bedstead was low and 
wide, with foot-board and head-board of 
a like height Voluminous curtains of 
faded green fell from a mahogany frame 
fastened to the ceiling, and were tucked 
back behind brass knobs on either side of 
the bed. There was a huge, pale green 
paper screen crowded into one corner of 
the room, and behind this Roden discov- 
ered a bath-tub and a washhand-stand. 
One picture hung over the mantel-shelf, a 
reproduction of the Madonna of the Chair, 
done evidently with a very hard and very 
pointed lead-pencil,and faintly tinted with 
pink chalk as to lips and cheeks. 

Roden lay in the soft embrace of his 
one Indian-like garment and stared up at 
this work of art. He became fascinated 
in wondering how many days it must 
have taken its indefatigable perpetrator 
to make the million of little scratches 
that composed it. He wondered if it 
were the production of generations past 
or present. Could Virginia herself have 
been guilty of it? He thought not. At 
all events he hoped not. Her voice seem 
ed to put her beyond the pale of such pos- 
sibilities. He recalled it to his memory’s 
ear now with a distinct sensation of plea 
sure. There had been in it a certain rich 
sonorousness. It was grave, serious, soft 


as the rush of the rain. through the sho; 
grass without. A beautiful voice attra: 
men always, even as the timbre of a fi: 
instrument invariably attracts a mus 
cian. It is, so to speak, the overture 
the whole character. No: the pink-ches 
ed Virgin, with the slate-colored infant tilt 
ed against her wooden and unresponsiv« 
bosom, could never have been the work 
of the maiden in the Rosalind costume 
Never, never! Why, now that he thought 
of it, should the cheeks of the pictured 
Madonna so blush ? unless, perhaps, at thi 
culpable drawing of her sacred propor 
tions. Why should she have been drawn 
at all? There was absolutely no reason 
that he could discover. The pine cones 
crackled and blazed up with a savory 
smell. The fragrant warmth stole plea 
santly over the young fellow’s relaxed 
limbs. The pink and gray Madonna faded 
slowly and surely away in a golden haze 
There was a pleasant humming as of a 
summer field within his ears. Why did 
he seem to be pulling up a scarlet window 
blind, which obstinately refused to remain 
in position, in order to let three large 
black sheep gambol at their pleasure 
about that imposing mahogany catafalque? 
And why did the loss of a brass key at 
least three feet long, and which seemed 
to belong to his hat-box, occasion him 
such acute mortification when called upor 
by a very old woman in blue kid low 
shoes to explain its whereabouts? And 
why did—and why didn’t—and what on 
earth made them all? Roden had not 
slept so soundly since leaving British soil. 

He was awakened by a vigorous rapping 
at the door. He sat up and rolled him- 
self more tightly in the big green silk 
quilt. 

‘* Who is it ?” he said. 

‘“°Tis yo’ clo’es,” replied a solemn voice. 
‘* An’ please, sur, ter dress ez quick ez you 
kin, ‘case supper soon be rade-y.” 

Roden admitted his once more dry out- 
fit through a small aperture in the door, 
after having inquired as to the time, and 
finding that he had slept two hours. 

‘*Miss Faginia she say ez how she ben 
think you’d rayther eat yo’ supper jiss so, 
*thout sp ilin’ it with er sorter dinner,” 
chanted the monotonous voice without. 

Roden admitted that ‘‘ Miss Faginia” 
had been quite right in her conjecture. 
In half an hour he went out into the big 
hall, which, divided by three arches, ran 
through the centre of the house. Over 
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ie first was a fine moose-head. There 
ere skins of many beasts here and there 
n the slippery oak floor, and straight 
iwked chairs set against the panelled 
ull, which some barbarian had painted 
hite. A much-earved oak table on one 
de supported a large silver flagon and 
vo old-fashioned tankards. On the other 
isan old-fashioned hat-rack, filled mostly 
vith feminine head-gear of various makes 
und sizes. A pair of branchy antlers sup 
ported riding-canes of all descriptions. 

Guided by the sounds of a piano softly 
played, Roden opened a door on his left, 
and found himself in a large fire-lit room, 
whose walls were absolutely covered with 
pictures large and small, all in old Ital 
ian frames, all more or less stiff and ill 
painted, all hung regardless of size or 
shape, as close to one another as they 
could possibly be placed. The effect of 
the thus concentrated colors was, in spite 
of the defects of the pictures themselves, 
quaint and jewel-like. Over the mantel 
of earved oak reached upward to the ceil 
ing an enormous square mirror in the 
style of the First Empire. On one side of 
the room was hung its mate, also in lone 
ly grandeur, and facing the portrait of a 
very rosy dame in a still rosier tulle dress, 
the whole suggesting in color the presence 
of the all-pervading Virginian soil. 

Just under this second mirror was a 
piano, and at this piano was standing the 
overseer’s daughter, striking idle chords 
with her left hand. 

She had taken off her Rosalind costume, 
and appeared in a blue homespun dress, 
neat and scant of make, and with her two 
big braids hanging over her shoulders. 

‘*Oh, it’s you,” she said, addressing 
Roden. ‘‘I was just trying th’ piano to 
see ‘f any ’v the keys ’d stuck since the 
last Englishman left; but th’ haven’t. 
D’you like music?” she went on,in her 
vibrant voice, which seemed in some 
strange manner to harmonize with the 
fire-light and the now steady hum of the 
rain without. ‘‘ Tl tell you, before you 
say anything, I can play. very well.” 

Roden found her open conceit 2 very 
novel and amusing sensation, but when 
she had struck a few chords firmly, her 
long fingers sinking in among the keys 
as might the fingers of a miser among the 
gold coin that he loved, he thought no 
more of anything save the melody that 
filled the room. 

‘*Gad!” said he, when she had ceased, 
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‘IT should say you could play, rather! 
W here on earth—who taught you?” 

**No one,” she said, absently, striking 
noiseless chords with her left hand, and 
not looking at him ** [ve heard people, 
and I do’t by ear. And the men that ’ve 
had th’ Hall ’ve been awful kind ‘bout 
lettin’ me play—an’ that’s all,” compre 
hensively, adding, with sudden irrele- 
vance, ‘* Were your clothes quite dry - 

** Quite,” he assured her; ‘* but they are 
beastly dirty to come to supper in.’ 

‘*T dried them myself,” she continued, 
taking no notice of his last assertion. 

‘Such work as I had, too! I really think 
if Milly hadn't helped me, you'd ’a been in 
in—in your green silk quilt now.” 

She leaned forward for some moments, 
laughing, with her head against the musie 
rack, so that the plano reverberated shril 


ly with the clear sound Roden laughed 
with her. 


‘Who told you—the little nigger?” he 


asked. ** And who is Milly 

She got sudden y to her feet, as sud 
denly becoming grave, and closed the 
piano. 


i Milly *s one o’ th’ darkies,” she said 
‘*Come and get your supper.” 

He followed her across the wide hall 
into the dining-rdom, and found that sup 
per at Caryston Hall was a very pretty 
meal. It was served on finest but much 
darned damask, by the light of six tall 
candles in silver candlesticks, each orna- 
mented by a little petticoat of scarlet silk, 
which gave them the appearance of di 
minutive coryphées pirouetting on one 
skender wax lee. A bowl of violets and 
primroses occupied the centre of the table, 
flanked on either side by crystal dishes, 
filled, the one with the pale amber of 
honey, the other with the deep crimson 
of cranberries. 

The overseer’s daughter poured out tea 
behind a great silver urn, while on her 
right hand a monstrous cut-elass flagon 
foamed with richest milk. ‘* Positively 
artistic,” thought Roden, feeling a certain 
respect in his British breast for this little 
maiden of Virginia who could evolve out 
of her own country-bred brain effects so 
charming. ‘‘ It’s a beastly pity,” he told 
himself, though in what the pity consist 
ed he could not quite have told any one 
else, unless perhaps that a being so gifted 
with a talent for instrumental musie and 
the setting forth of appetizing supper ta 
bles should be hemmed in from further 
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progress by the scarlet soil of her native 
State, and should murder his sovereign’s 
language Ww ruthless regularity by be 
heading me words and cutting the re 
mainder 1 

He also pondered somewhat as to the 
way | which Virginian overseers and 
their children expected to be treated by 
resident foreigners. He noticed that the 


oir] 1 


cvirl ate nothing herself, sitting with her 


hand in her lap after she had poured out 
his cuv of tea, and pulling idly at the 
frayed edge of the table-cloth, with eyes 
downcast He wished very much that 
he knew how to address her, and was 
casting about in his mind as to how he 
might find out her surname without be 
ing rude, when she answered him directly. 

‘*My name is Virginia’’—she said ‘‘ Fa 
ginia”’—but it came softly to the ear 
‘Virginia Herrick.” 

“They ought to have ealled you we 
lia,’ Miss Herrick,” said the young Eng- 
lishman, revarding gravely her grave 
face. 

‘““Why?” she said, with her swift 
change from listless to alert—‘‘ why ought 
they? It’s a hideous name, I think.” 

isn’t very pretty—not near so pret- 
ty as ‘Faginia,’”’ said Roden, gallantly; 
‘but there was a fellow once. called Her- 
rick who was always writine songs to 
*Julia.’” 

“Oh,” said the girl, with a sudden 
dawning in her sombre eyes, ‘‘ that’s the 
man wrote ‘To Daffodils’ and ‘ Primroses’ 
and thing's, ain’t it 2?” 

‘*That’s the man,” he said. 

‘“ Well,” she replied, slowly, ‘‘I dont 
see why J ought to be called Julia. Her 
last name wa’n’t Herrick, ‘cause he 
wouldn't ’a written those kynder things 
to his sister, and a man wouldn’t ’a taken 
th’ trouble to write songs to’s wife.” 

“Why ?” said Roden, fixing on her his 
eyes, at whose blueness she began to won- 
der in a vague way. Thus looking out 
from the young man’s sunburned, wea- 
ther-marked face they reminded her of 
some vivid, sky colored flower springing 
into sudden azure among brown summer 
grasses. 

“Why?” he repeated. ‘Are all Vir- 
ginian husbands so ungallant to their 
Vives ?” 

‘So what?” she said, contracting her 
level brow B. 

‘**So rude, so careless of their wives.” 

‘*Oh, I reckon so,” she made answer. 


‘IT don’t know much ‘bout men ‘n’ thei: 
wives. My father’s died when I was 
born, an’ somehow I don’t take much to 
women, nor they tuh me. But I knoy 
‘nulf,” she supplemented, ‘‘to know 
man ain't goin’ to make a fuss over 
wife.” 

‘If you ever marry,” said Roden, ‘‘ do 
you think you will put up with that sort 
of thing?” 

‘Sho!” she exclaimed, rising and pus 
ing back her chair, which made a shar; 
sound on the polished oak of the floor 
‘*Tll never marry in this world.” 

‘Well, you certainly won’t in the next 
said Roden, smiling broadly; ‘‘ that is, if 
you're orthodox.” 

‘What o’dox ?” she said, pausing to 
question him,with one hand on the table 

‘* Orthodox—if you believe all that the 
Bible tells you.” 

‘Well, I don’t,” she said, quickly; ‘‘ not 
by along sight. I don’t believe all those 
things got into one place like that ark 
without killin’ each other clean out. An 
I don’t believe those bars eat them chil 
dren for laughin’ at that ole feller’s bal 
head (I’ve laughed at many of ’em my 
self, an’ no bars ’ain’t ever eat me; an’ 
if ‘twas right then, ’twould be right now) 
No, I cert’n’y ain't or-or-orth’dox,” said 
Miss Virginia Herrick, beginning to clear 
away the supper dishes. 

“You're notcommonplace,at all events,” 
Roden told himself, as, after having ob 
tained her permission to smoke, he light- 
ed a cigarette. It was now past eight 
o'clock, and still no signs of the recreant 
overseer. Roden occupied himself with 
putting many questions of a more busi 
ness-like character to Miss Herrick as she 
moved about the room restoring things to 
their proper places. He found that the 
little petticoats which ornamented the 
candles were some more of the things 
left by ‘‘the last Englishman”; and that 
the primroses and violets grew in what 
was called the ‘‘ greenhouse,” a narrow 
glass-fronted corridor reaching along the 
front of the east wing of the house, and 
opening out of the dining-room. 

He said he would like to go in to look 
at it, and she at once conducted him there, 
carrying no candle, since a full-moon 
looked in at them through the lattice of 
the winter trees. <A thick soft air, spongy 
with dampness, closed about them. The 
flowers rose dark and redolent on all sides. 
Roden could make out the large, bunchily 
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owing leaves of a magnolia-tree out 
the 


le. seen in rich relief against dim 
Ve 
Roden, who had an artistic soul, found 


He was 


sinning to think that in her own unique 


ich pleasure in watching her. 
av she was beautiful, and she was cer 
nly shaped like a young caryatid 

After she had answered various queries 
out house and out-house, niggers and 
ibles, they returned to the dining-room, 
nd tall 


rom a side-table, she opened one of 


lifting one of the eandlesticks 
the 
any doors. 

‘Tm going to father’s room,” she an 
runeed; ‘‘’f you like you can come too 
Most of ’°em” (alluding probably to the pre 
‘** Most of ’em liked 
I’ve got my spinnin’ an’ 


eding Englishmen) 
» smoke there. 
ome things to do. Ef you want to stay 
here,there’s books.” She made a compre 

hensive sweep with her candleless hand 
in the direction of a low bookease which 
ran around three sides of the room. 

“T think Tl with you, if you 
really don’t mind,” said Roden. 

‘Lor’, no!” she hastened to assure him. 

But ’f don’t like dogs an’ ’coons 
an’ things, you'd better not.” 

“Oh! I don’t and 
things,” said Roden, somewhat vaguely 
‘‘Tll come, thank you.” 

They went down a long hall, descend- 
ed a little stairway whereon the moon- 
light fell bluely through a square window 
high above,down more steps, along an- 
other passage with sharp turns, and in at 
an already open door. An old negress, 
vividly turbaned, was heaping wood upon 
an already immense fire. 

‘*Lor’, mammy!” called Miss Herrick, 
‘*‘ for mercy’s sakes stop! 


come 


you 


mind ’coons and- 


*F you put any 
more wood on that fire you'll have to get 
up on th’ roof an’ shove ’t down th’ chim- 
ney.” The ‘‘’coons and things” were al 
ready crowding about them. 

Roden recognized several of his canine 
friends of the morning, and there were, 
moreover, two splendid old hounds, who 
at sight of their evidently beloved ‘‘ Fa- 
ginia” set up a most booming yowl of 
welcome. There were also the ’coon; a 
curious flat-stomached little beast, who 
flew about after a startling fashion from 
chair to chair, and which Miss Herrick 
introduced ‘*chipmunk”; a corn- 
crake; a young screech-owl; and three 
large Persian cats. 

All these pets, he discovered later, had 


as a 


OF 
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wresented from time to time by 
Eng 


fiishinan 


the 


been } 


last Englishman, lishman 


before the last.’ or ~ 


the 


be 


fore the one with glass eye,” or the 


fat wife, or the ugly sister, or what not 
‘If Lean only add a gorilla or a 
to 
Roden, * 


con 
} 


aor this re flected 


assured. I will 


fore ver the 


eollection 


unique 


my position 


LS 


probably be ; last English 
man,’ and I will 
“the 


rilla.’ - 


alwavs be mentioned as 


Englishman who gave me the go 

He then sat down in a corner as far re 
moved as was consistent with politeness 
from the other inhabitants of the apart 
ment, and occupied himself with watch 
ing *‘ Faginia,” her 


‘Aunt 


rick, indicating him with a 


and the 
said Miss Her- 


movement of 


‘*mammy,” 
thines.” Tishy,”’ 
her bright head, as he sat withdrawn into 
his coign of vantage, like a 


within its shell, 


hermit-crab 
‘that’s the new 
man, Mr. Roden.” 

‘* How yo’ do, sur? 


English 


Hope N oO’ coporosi 


ty segastuate fus rate, sur,” quoth the 


dusky dame, with an elephantine dab, 
supposed in the innocence of her Virgini 
an heart to correspond to the courtesy of 
vilization. 

‘*My what?” said Roden. 

‘*She means she hopes you are well,” 


Cc) 


explained Virginia, about whose neck the 
raccoon was coiling himself with serpen- 
tine affection. 

‘*Oh yes, thanks, very well. Are you?” 
said Roden. 

‘*Gord! yes, sur; Tishy she al’uz well 

ain’ she, honey ?” 
Virginia. 

Oh that young woman, 
‘cep’ when you get th: misery, or th’ year 
ache in th’ middle o’ th’ coldest nights, 
an’ have me huntin’ all over creation for 
somethin’ to put in your year. Oh yes!” 

‘““G way, chile!” exclaimed the thus 
maligned personage, with an air of indig- 
nant sufferance. 


this last appeal to 


yes,” said 


“Tf I didn’ know yer 
wuz jess projeckin’, I sutny would feel 
bade.” 

‘*Oh no, you wouldn’t,” said her mis 
‘* This one,” 


*s goin’ in fur horse-racin’. 


tress, easily. again indica 


ting Roden, ‘ 
Some of his horses ’s comin’ day after to- 
morrer. That's better ’n Herefordshire 
cattle, ain’t it?” 
‘*Co’se you think so,” said Aunt Tishy, 
with something between a sniff and a 
grunt, as she settled herself in the chim- 


ney-corner with a basket of darning, and 
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fell to work, stretching the stockings to 
be mended over a little gourd 

“Why, Aunt Tishy?” said Roden, be 
ginning to feel as though he were a char 
acter in a book, and might spoil the plot 
by saying the wrong thing 

The old negress looked up at him over 
her big gold-rimmed spectacles, with her 
great underlip pushed out, showing its 
vale yellowish lining. 

‘* Lor’! sur,” she said, ‘‘ Miss Faginny’s 
pl im crazv “bout horses. Ev’ ybody on 
de place ‘ll tell you dat. I alwuz hol’s 
as how somebody done cunjur her mar 
‘fo’ she was bown. Dat’s why she so run 
made ‘bout horses. Somebody sutny is 
cunjur Miss Faginny I'll say dat with 
my last bref!” 

‘Oh, shut up, mammy!” here interpo 
lated Virginia 

LS a ny will,” 


the old 


‘ert’n’y will what?” said Miss Her 
rick; ‘‘shut up? I’m sure I hope so, and 


I know Mr. Roden does.’ 

She rose and put down the raccoon, 
who immediately clambered up to the 
carven top of an old oak press close by, 
and hung there, smiling genially. 

Virginia busied herself in getting out 
her spinning-wheel and winding the distaff 
with blue wool. As she sat down to her 
spinning, with her closely plaited fair hair 
falling into her lap, a fantastic thought 
suggested itself to Roden, namely, that 
this blond maiden might be a Desdemo- 
na dressed up as Marguerite, with the 
Moor concealed as her nurse. 

He watched with a strange sensation 
of unreality the whirring wooden wheel, 
the soft falling of the blue thread upon 
the floor, the dusky smoke-stained rafters 
of the room, wherefrom hung strings of 
onions and red peppers in gay festoons; 
the old negress, wrinkled as to her black 
face with busy absorption; the moving of 
the different creatures in the sombre 
depths of shadow. Now it was the glint 
of the corn-crake’s flame-like crest as he 
thrust an inquisitive head from his posi- 
tion on a shelf over the mantel. Now 
the white gleam of the raccoon’s sharp 
teeth as he grinned with an amiable per- 
sistency upon the room and its inmates. 
Now the old hounds grumbled uneasily 
in their sleep, or the Persian cats leaned 
against his legs with luxurious, undu- 
lating appeals to be caressed. 

‘‘Why don’ yo’ sing, honey?” said 


Aunt Tishy; ‘‘ yo’ know yo’ kyarn’ hap 
wuk ef yo’ don’ sing.”’ 

‘Yes, do sing, Miss Virginia,” said Ro 
den. ‘‘A nig—I mean a darky song 
he added, quickly. 

‘What shall I sing, mammy ?” ques 
tioned she. 

‘*Dat ‘pen’s on whut kinder song dé 
gen leman wants.” 

‘* Well, what kind do you want?” sh 
asked him. 

‘Something characteristic,” he replied 

Thus adjured she sang to him, in a very 
rich contralto voice, the following ditty: 


] } 


“Ole ark she reel, ole ark she rock, 


Settin’ up on de'mountain-top 
Ole ark a-movin’, movin’, chillun— 
le ark a-movin’, I thank Gord! 

“Ole hyah, whut make yo’ eye so pop? 

I thank Gord fuh tuh see how tuh hop! 
Ole ark a-movin’, movin’, chillun— 
Ole ark a-movin, 
“Ole hyah, whut make yo’ legs so thin ? 
I thank Gord fuh tuh split ’gin de win’! 
Old ark a-movin’, movin’, chillun— 
Ole ark a-movin’, I thank Gord! 
“Ole hyah, whut make yo’ hade so bal’ ? 
I thank Gord ben butt ’gin de wall! 
Ole ark a-movin’, movin’, chillun— 
Ole ark a-movin’, I thank Gord!” 

Before Roden could say anything, sh 
rose and put aside her spinning-wheel, 
holding out to him her long shapely 
hand, which was covered with tan as 
with a brown glove to within about an 
inch of her homespun sleeve. ‘‘ Good 
night,” she said; ‘“‘I'm sleepy. Father 
won't be here now till to-morrer. I s’pec’ 
he sleptat Cyarver’s. Everything’s ready 

your barth an’ everything.” 

Thus dismissed, Roden took himself off 
to bed. As he dropped to sleep to the 
tune of ‘‘ Ole ark a-movin’,” he was con- 
scious of uncomfortable memories con- 
cerning haunted rooms in old Virginian 
mansions. Not that he believed in ghosts 

Heaven forbid !—but some one might 
some little nigger, you know—might play 
one a trick. 

He was roused suddenly and unplea 
santly by three solemn raps on the door 
at his bed’s head. 

‘*Well? what is it?” he said; in an 
unnecessarily loud tone. 

‘Tis me—Aun’ Tishy,” replied an un 
mistakable voice. ‘‘ Please come to de 
do’, sur, jess a minute.” 

He answered this appeal, opening the 
door cautiously an inch or two, where- 
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pon she thrust into his hands a little 
vhite bundle. 
‘* Dis 


Marse Gawge he don’ war no night-shuts, 


heah’s fo’ yo to war tuh night. 
nd dey ain’ none o’ th’ other Englishers 
ef’ none; so I jess stole you one o’ Miss 
Faginny’s. Dow’ nothin’ 


please, sur, ease ef dar 7s one thing Miss 


say ‘bout It, 
Faginny’s tie’ lar bout, ’tis her clo’es.”’ 
Roden took the long white garment 
gingerly, as men lift a young baby, bade 
Aunt Tishy gouod-night, and closed the 
He then went to the fire and be 
to examine what 


door. 
gan that colossal 


sonage had inferred to be 


per- 
** Miss Fagin 
ny’s night-shut.” 

It was a capacious arrangement of very 
thin linen, and superfine little frills of a 
material —hardly the garment 
which an overseer’s daughter would have 
The young man looked at 
it carefully and gravely from all points of 
view, then went and hung it over the mir 
ror, and returning to bed, regarded it with 
the mute attention 
bestowed on 
It was a dainty thing, probably a relic 
of some previous Englishman’s wife or 
daughter, and the rosy light from the 
handful of fresh which he had 
thrown on the fire stole in and out of its 
sheer folds caressingly. 

He left it hanging there, and the last 
thing he remembered that night was its 
gleam, as of a pretty ghost in the fire-lit 
dusk of the big room. 


like in 


wooed repose. 


which he had before 
the drab-colored Madonna. 


cones 


If. 


He could have sworn that he had slept 
but a moment when a terrific squeaking 
and squealing, yelping and growling, un- 
der his windows, aroused him with suffi- 
cient abruptness. 

His first idea was that the ‘‘’coons and 
things” were ‘‘killin’ each other clean 
out,” after the fashion of Miss Virginia’s 
supposition in regard to the Scriptural 
beasts in the story of the ark. 

Looking out, however, he saw 
large black and white 
chased, nipped, barked at, and otherwise 
maltreated by the mastiff and the collie. 
The frightened beast rushed hither and 
thither, squealing and grunting, and the 
two dogs followed, falling over each oth 
er in the eagerness of pursuit. After 
a while the mad trio disappeared to the 
further end of the long terrace. 

Dawn had just broken. The east was 


that 


hog was being 


a 
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one deep even tone of meliow rold, trans- 
lucent, palpitating. 
goray 


it lay 


ered banner. 


Over 


against 


streamers as of a tat 


The morning-star seemed to spin with a 
cold blue glitter as of ice in the voluptu 
A band of trees 


stood out against the vivid east. with bold 


Ul 
f 


ous satfron of its setting. 


relief of indigo leaves and branches like a 


gantic tracery of unknown hieroglyph 


ics. Over field and lawn a white steam 


i\ 


rose and me!ted blue hill and 


SLOW 


tawny meadow appearing and aisappear 


ing as the pearly masses rolled together 
or dissolved. 

Roden heard with supreme delight the 
of 


confidential voice a little nigger an- 


“ aw-w-w pPo-po!”’ 
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nouncing through the key-hole (their fa- 
vorite channel of communication) that 
his ‘‘trunks dun come.” 

He got with all speed through his ab- 

lutions, and, when his boxes were brought, 
into a well-worn shooting coat and knick- 
erbockers, determining as he laced his 
hobnailed boots to ‘‘do” the farm thor- 
oughly that morning, and devote the rest 
of the day to mountain-climbing and ex 
plorations generally. 
As he went out on the square portico 
at the front of the house he met Miss Her- 
rick, again in her boy’s dress, leading the 
mastiff and the collie with either hand. 
She had evidently been to the rescue of 
the black and white hog, and both dogs 
had a sneaky appearance, as though they 
knew a flogging was in store for them. 

‘*Mornin’,” she said to Roden, with her 
erave directness of regard. ‘* How'd you 
sleep ?” 

Before he could reply, a voice, rising in 
long, wailing tones upon the chill air, in- 
terrupted them. 

‘*Q-0-0-0 Po!” it ealled; ‘‘O-o0-0-0 Po !” 
then a pause as if waiting for a reply. 
Then again, ‘‘ Aw-w-w Po-po! Aw-w-w 
Po-po!” 

‘It’s father callin’ Popo,” explained 
Virginia. 

‘Who's Popo? Another nigger?” 

‘* Yes,” briefly. 

‘‘ What does ‘Popo’ stand for? Napo- 
leon?” questioned Roden, much _ inter- 
ested. 

‘“No,” she said. ‘‘’F you wait an’ lis- 
ten you'll hear. Father always calls like 
that at first. “F Po answers terecly he'll 
jus’ stop. ’F he don’t answer, father'll 
jus’ go on callin’ till he says th’ whole 
name.” 

Roden listened with absorbed attention. 

‘*Q-o0-0-0 Popo! Popo! Popo!” rang 
out the voice, with angry staccato insist- 
ence. ‘‘You Popo! Aw-w-w! you Po- 
po!” Then, presently, ‘‘O-o-o-o! you Po- 
po-cat-e-petl !” 

‘* Good heavens!” said Roden, bursting 
into laughter. ‘‘Is that really the poor 
little devil’s name ?” 

‘*Mh—mh,” said Virginia, with a nod 
of assent. ‘‘There was three of °em born 
all to oncet. One’s called Popocatepetl, 
an’ one Iztaecciliuatl, an’ one Orizaba. We 
call em Popo, an’ Whattle, an’ Zabe.” 

‘That triumvirate ought to rule some- 
thing,” said Roden. ‘‘Could a nigger 
ever be President, Miss Virginia? What 
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a lark it would be to speak of President 
Popocatepetl! What's the other name?” 

‘*Page,” said Miss Herrick. 

‘*Page!” echoed the young English- 
man—'** Page ? why surely that name be 
longs to the ‘F.F.V.’s,’ doesn’t it ? 

‘* All the darkies took th’ name o’ th’ 
fam'lies they b’longed to after th’ war,” 
she explained. ‘‘I had a cook here oncet 
ealled Faginia Herrick; she used tob long 
to father ‘fo’ th’ war.” 

‘*By gad! was Roden’s sole remark. 
‘By gad!” said he again. 

‘You needn't say nothin’!” she ex- 
claimed, breaking suddenly into her me 
lodious laughter; ‘* there's two little right 
black niggers at tl’ mill, an’ one’s ealled 
Prince Albert and th’ other Queen Victo- 
ria, ‘n’ ‘f you leave off th’ ‘ Prince’ or th’ 
‘Queen’ they won't answer you — nei- 
ther.” 

She was evidently delighted with his 
expression of face at this, and released 
the two dogs in order to indulge more 
freely in her mirthful mood. She sat 
down on the stone steps, letting her arms 
hang simply at her sides, and putting 
down her head, laughed into the hollow 
lap of her gray kirtle, as though confiding 
her surplus merriment to its care. 

It was at this moment that the over- 
seer came into sight—a tall, gaunt man, 
with a beard that seemed flying away 
with his round head, after the fashion 
of a comet’s tail; little steely blue eyes 
drawing close to the bridge of his nose as 
though it magnetized them; long, crook- 
ed teeth, not unlike the palings in one of 
his own fences for tint and irregularity; 
and a wide-open square smile, like the 
smile of a Greek comic mask. He wore 
a waistcoat of as many hues as Josepli’s 
renowned garment, a blue cotton shirt, 
ginger-colored trousers tucked into heavy 
mud-crusted boots, and a straw hat, impos- 
sible to describe, tilted to the back of his 
head. In his arms he carried the little 
black-and-tan terrier which Roden re- 
membered, and twisted its untrimmed ears 
while talking. 

‘** Howdy ? howdy?” he remarked, geni- 
ally. ‘‘ My darter Faginia’s tole me ‘bout 
you. Got all yo’ cloes lef’ in Washin’- 
ton? Hey? Got’em this mornin’? You 
don’ sesso? Well! My darter Faginia 
says as how you're goin’ in fur horse-ra- 
cin’? Thatso? Youdon’ sesso? Well, 
what d’you think er my darter Faginia, 


anyhow? Darter, go ‘n’ bring me some 


ares 
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water; I'm mortal thirsty.” Then, as the 
cirl disappeared, *‘ Well, what d’you think 
er her?” 

‘She seems to me very 
ventured Roden. 
‘Well, sir, you’ain’t got no more ides 


very charm- 


ing,” 


I mean 
The las’ one 
But, 
here Mr. Herrick assumed a tone of 
the most pompous dignity—‘‘but I will 
tole you, sir, as how my darter Faginia 
shall deceive no retentions, respecially 
from a hoop-pole man!” 

‘* A hoop-pole man 2?” said Roden. 

‘That hit, I cert’n’y 
means what I says,” replied the overseer, 


of th’ sweethearts that girl’s had 
would ’a had ‘f I'd ‘lowed it. 
was Jim Murdoch, a hoop-pole man. 


sir” 


thar’s sir, an’ 
relapsing again into his former slipshod 
** Con- 
sequently were, the beauty of the question 


easiness of speech and manner. 


air my darter Faginia won't get married 
twel she gets a mighty good offer.” 

‘*Tshould say you were perfectly right,” 
assented Roden. 

‘* Well, yes, sir; Ishould sesso. Is’pose 
you ain’t married, air you?” 

‘‘No. Do I look very like a married 
man?” said Roden, who continued to be 
amused. He thought the overseer almost 


as interesting as Virginia. 

‘* Well, no,” assented old Herrick, ma- 
nipulating his abundant beard with an 
air of deep thought. ‘‘ But the beauty of 
the question air, you kyarn’t al’uz tell. 
Them as looks the mostest married gen- 
‘ly ain’t. An’ contrarywise, them 
don’t, air 

‘* Married ?” said Roden. 

‘*Well, considerbul, mostly,” said the 
overseer, 

Here Virginia returned with a gourd of 
water, keeping the quick- falling drops 
from her father’s not too immaculate at- 
tire while he drank by means of her skil- 
fully hollowed hands. 

‘* Yo’ breakfas’’s ready,” she said over 
her shoulder to Roden. He went in, and 
found it to be a slight variation on the 
last night’s meal. 
meal cakes—batter cakes, Virginia called 
them—and miraculously cooked mutton- 
chops. <A half-hour later the overseer 
appeared at the window to offer his ser- 
vices as guide over the farm. 

When Roden returned from his inves- 
tigations it was one of the great clock in 
the hall, and the sky like a vast blue ban- 
ner overhead. 

He went out on the ‘front porch,” and 


as 


There were some corn- 
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called to Herrick as he crossed “‘ the yard,” 
with the little terrier at his heels. ‘' Is 
there a good view from that hill just back 
of the house ?” he asked. 

‘*Mos’ people goes fyar crazy over it,” 
said Herrick. ‘‘ Hit’s a right rough climb 
to the top. Want ter go up? Faginia 
Q-o-0-0-0 Faginia! Fa 


kin show you. 
ginia!” 
Virginia appeared, clad from throat to 
heels in a vast brown apron, her half-bare 
arms covered with flour, and her thick 
braids skewered across the top of her head 


with a big wooden knitting-needle. 

‘‘ Makin’ bread?” said her father. 
‘** Well, yo’ kin get yo’ mammy to finish 
that. Mr. Roden here he wants to go 
trapeezing up to th’ top o’ Peter's Moun- 
tain. I tole him you could show him,” 

‘* All right,” she said, briefly; ‘‘ but I 
kyarn’t walk: the Alderney heifer stepped 
on my foot this mornin’. I'll ride if you 
like ?” this last to Roden. 

‘* By all means,” he said; ‘‘ but if you 
do not mind, I had rather walk.” 

‘Of co’se,” 
again. 

‘*The beauty of the question air,” 
her sire, looking proudly after her, ** 
girl kin ride like a Injun.” 

‘‘She seems to do everything well,” 
said Roden, with a pleased recollection of 
those mutton-chops which Aunt Tishy 
had confided to him ‘‘ Miss Faginia done 
herself.” 

‘*She cert’n’y does,” said Herrick, and 
after making some unique excuse disap- 
peared also. 

Miss Herrick appeared a few moments 
later, again clad in her boyish attire, and 
mounted upon a fidgety little roan mare. 
She had slung a wicker basket from the 
saddle, and Roden heard a merry clink 
as of glass kissing silver when the mare 
sidled about. 

‘That's a clever-looking little nag,” 
said Roden. ‘Is she yours?” 

‘*Nuck,” said Virginia. ‘‘IT reckon she’s 
yours: she goes with the place.” 

‘*T didn’t see her this morning,” Roden 
said, somewhat puzzled. 

‘*No; she'd gone to the shop to get a 
new shoe; that’s why. I reckon you'll 
name her over.” 

‘“Why?” said Roden. It seemed to 
him he had never put that monosyllabic 
question so often before in the entire 
course of his life. 

‘**Cause it ain’t very pretty,” Virginia 


she said, and disappeared 


said 
that 
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xplained. ‘Father named her 
Pokeberry.” 
‘¢Oh, I don’t know,” said Roden, laugh- 
7 rather faney it. It's uncommon, 
to say the least. I don’t think TH change 


‘‘Well, there’s two others I know you ll 


unge,”’ she asserted. ‘* They're two car 


they're named Pecker 
vod an’ Hoppergrass.”’ 


ive horses, an’ 


‘Capital!’ said Roden, laughing as 


Change them ?—not much! Shall 


start now 

It was a perfect day—perfect as only a 
lay in Southern winter-tide can be. The 
radiant, wine-like, while with a 


ur was 


still further suggestiveness little glittering 


insects spun around and around in the sun 
light like the particles of gold-leaf in eau 
de-vie de Dantzick. 
some sort by the steady wind of the past 


The roads, dried in 


night and morning, were mellowed to a 
dull orange in lieu of their former startling 
crimson. Infinite tones of faded browns 
and grays wrapped wold and hill -side. 
The sky, of an intense metallic pallor, was 
covered with gauze-like masses of wind 
torn cirri. As they went on, a sycamore 
thrust its bone-white arms before a dark 
hollow in the mountain-side, reminding 
one of a skeleton guarding the mouth of 
it had con- 
The harsh eall of 
crows, beginning in the far east, passed in 
their and died 
away as the heavy birds flew westward. 


a cavern, where during its life 
cealed some treasure. 
cCresce ndo above heads, 

Virginia, apparently unconscious of his 
presence, was watching Roden narrowly 
Owing to that 
peculiar faculty with which only women 
ire endowed, she was enabled thus to ol 
serve him while 
the sun-shot vista of the road before them. 
He had taken off his coat, as the increas- 
ing sunlight and the exertion of walking 
had overheated him, and his flannel shirt 
expressed damply the splendid modelling 
of his supple body. She noticed how the 
sunburn stopped in aline about his throat, 
the fair flesh showing beneath with a girl 
ish whiteness, as is often the case with 
very strong men. 

‘*Tt’sa heap whiter than mine,” thought 
Virginia. 

‘*T wish you'd sing,” he said, suddenly. 
“Will you ¢” 

‘*A nigger song ?” said the girl, with 
a growing intuition in regard to his wish- 
es. She then sang as follows: 


is he walked at her side. 


seemingly absorbed in 
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d acrost de fiel’, 
big sarpint bit him on 
cht in he n 
ih Maury 
Ann, oh, don’ 
rpint done bit 
p ‘long, hop ‘long 
Hop ‘long, Peter’s sor 
Roden was delighted with her rich, reed- 


noted voice. She imitated the negroes’ 


tones to perfection. The inflection and 
intonation were without fault. 
‘* How well you do it!” he said. 


really pretty. Ci 


46 It's 
awfully n't you give 
me another ?” 

She more, and 


sang him one or two 


ended by repeating in a singsong fashion 
a little rhyme which convulsed him 
“ Mars’r had a leetle do 
An’ he 
Ev’y time he 


He 


was three parts houn’ ; 
strike a trail 

bounce up off de groun’.” 
make all these things, of 


‘* They up 


he asked her. 


course ¢ 


‘*Oh yes,” said Virginia: ‘‘they’re aw 
ful fond of ‘makin’ hymes,’ as they call 


it. Here's another: 


nad Aa needie 
sez I ex 


itch my 


yuuld sew, 
’Liza to my » 
> off down de road Td go.” 

He amused himself by trying to sing 
some of the various ditties after her, but, 
as they begun to ascend the mountain, 
found that he needed all the 
command, 


breath at his 


The dead leaves, sodden with the win- 
ter rains, closed in masses about the feet 
of Pokeberry, and of the young English- 
man as he tramped untiringly at her muz- 
zle. The shaft of a young pine rose slen- 
der and virginal from the 
bare trees, its plumy erest breaking with 
lucent emerald the sea-blue reach of sky. 


.. ¢ 
lace Work Ol 


A eardinal-bird flashed with unconscious 
contrast against the neutral tints of the 
woody distance, meshed as it were in the 
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multitudinous glittering of sunlit twigs. 


From the leaf-stirred silence, far in the 
t 


heart of the forest, came the urgent rat-a 
plan of a woodpecker. Dead leaves oc 
casionally, loosened by the fitful wind, 
fell, turning slowly in their descent, now 
between the startled ears of Pokeberry, 
themselves most leaf-like, now upon Vir 
cinia’s skirt or hat, as she sat wordless, 
listlessly supporting the reins upon her 
knee 

They came presently to a narrow moun 
tain stream, clear and brown, over the 
sunken leaves. The sunlight through 
the swaying tendrils of a wild grape-vine 
overhead sent dim but sharply defined 
shadows wavering back and forth over 
its bright surface, as though being spirit 
ualized they breathed with a new life. A 
corn-crake, moving cautiously among the 
withered water-grasses, thrust forward its 
gay crest and peered inquisitively at them, 
whereupon the collie cleared the brook 
with an arching bound, and set forth in 
mad pursuit of this new quarry. The 
crake at once rose into the blue lift, with 
the harsh, derisive cry from which it takes 
its name. 

After a while they came upon alog cab 
in set in a little patch of cleared ground. 
From a small window close against the 
roof flaunted a mud-stained curtain of 
sacking. The red clay marks responded 
to a certain morbidness in Virginia, by 
suggesting the wiping of bloody hands 
upon the coarse stuff... There had been a 
murder some years before on this very 
mountain, and thoughts of a grewsome 
sort were easily ealled forth in her when 
remembering. <A few black and white 
pigs of the genus ‘‘ mgger” hurtled squeal- 
ing down the hill-side, pursued by the in 
defatigable collie, while a little fawn-col- 
ored child, with whity-brown hair and 
purplish-white eyes, stood in the door and 
apparently bit its thumb at them. 

‘*Do you bite your thumb at us, sir?” 
quoted Roden, cheerily, whereat the little 
darky fled, with a shrill ‘‘ Yah!” of min- 
cled delight and terror, into the bacon- 
perfumed room beyond. 

They were now stopped by some draw 
bars, which passed, they found themselves 
ascending a steep incline sown with large 
stones, as though Jove and his giants 
might have had a sharp encounter just in 
that spot. But having gained the top of 
the bluff, they came upon a view at which 
Roden stood and stared in silent admira- 


tion. It seemed to him that he had ney 
er before so entirely realized the ball-lik: 
character of the earth. It seemed noy 
to be swinging like a magician’s glob: 
imprisoned in another of larger size, which, 
was hollowed from some marvellous, mil 
ion-colored gem. 

The air had changed suddenly fron 
balmy warmth to a strange damp | 
ness, while the sky, which had cleared on 


cee}) 


their way up, was strewn from east t 
west with the same woolly clouds which 
had at first covered it. All above them 
was a lustrous monotone of gray, bright 
ening toward the east into a pale daffo 
dil, and further toward the south into 

lurid orange. From south to west a band 
of vivid violet-blue stretched solidly, cleft 
here and there with wedges of pale light 
slanting in regular order, like the bayo 
nets of a vast army marching eastward. 

‘*That,” said Virginia, indicating the 
gorgeous phenomenon, ‘‘ means rain.” 

‘Oh, I think not!” said Roden, car 
lessly. 

‘* Very well,” said Miss Herrick. 

The wind blew everstronger and strong 
er from the north, shifting suddenly to 
the northeast. Virginia felt a heavy 
splash of water upon her hand. She said 
nothing, but held it out to Roden in si 
lence, and at the same moment the wind, 
scolding like an old hag who has been 
deprived by some adventurous urchin of 
her dinner, bore down upon them. 

‘*Never mind,” said Roden, ‘‘ we are 
only about a quarter of a mile from thi 
top.” 


‘Won't you put on your coat now ?” 
said Virginia, blinded by the blowing of 
her hair into her eyes. 

He replied that he did not feel the need 
of it, and strode on a little ahead. The 
wind sent his shirt in fine ripples across 
his back. One could distinctly see the 
muscles at work beneath the flexible skin. 
Strength above all things was what this 
little barbarian admired, and she saw it 
now in a perfection which filled her with 
unconscious satisfaction. 

‘*My! couldn’t he double that braggin’ 
Joe Scott up!” she told herself. ‘*‘ Whew! 
I'd like to see somebody make him right 
mad. Couldn’t he lick ’em!” 

As they neared the summit the gale be 
came more furious. Roden was obliged 
to lead the thoroughly frightened mare, 
and Virginia's long hair, becoming un- 
bound, whipped with the sting of a lash 
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eross his face. She recaptured and held 
firmly with one hand, while he, furtive 
observing it, thought it must be at least 


o vards in length. She assumed a new 


ase in his eyes, wrapped thus in her 
jlenteous tresses. A certain boyish look, 
‘ansmitted to her through the medium 
the short her brow, had 
anished completely. She looked like 


yme mountain Godiva hidden all as ina 


locks about 


vanner of cloth of gold. Roden wonder- 
d if such marvellous hair was a charac 
eristic of Southern women. 

They came at last to the one stunted 
ipple tree which crowned the noble crest 
f the mountain, with an effect as bathet 
ec as the scalp-lock of an Indian brave 
The 


rround-kissing branches with the sound of 


wind screamed through the gnarled 
.gale through cordage. Pokeberry squat 
ted ignominiously in the fierce hurly, and 
sut back her nervous ears, while Virginia 
from the on the 
cround, she found that to keep the per- 
pendicular was a 
She put one arm around a mass of the 
tangled branches and looked up at Roden 
vith a laugh, whiel 


swung saddle. Once 


matter of some skill. 


was seized and dash- 
ed down the steep declivity or ever it 
He in the mean time 
having tethered the mare securely, re 
sumed his coat, and unbinding his covert 
coat from the saddle, offered to help the 
rirl on with it. She looked at him in ey- 
ident surprise, but made no resistance. 
As she loosened the branches in order to 
put her arms into the sleeves, which were 
whirling wildly, with an air of reckless 
intoxication, a sharp gust blew her, coat 
and all, directly into Roden’s arms. 

He laughed, disentangling himself as 
best he might from the wet bondage of 
her heavy locks, but she, reddening viv 
idly through all her clear, sun-browned 
skin, gave her attention to the garment 
that he held. It seemed to her a strange 
thing that he should offer to lend it. 
had been on rainy expeditions with many 
men, both English and Virginian, while 
none that she could remember had ever 
before offered to protect her in such wise 
from the inclemency of her native hea- 
vens. 

She looked down a little consciously at 
the weather-stained tan-color of the little 
coat. She felt that it would be an insult 
to suggest to so mighty a pedestrian the 
idea of taking cold; at the same time she 
was afraid that such would be the me- 


reached his ears. 


She 
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mento he would bear away with him from 
the top of Peter’s Mountain. As for her 
self, she was as accustomed to wind and 
rain as one of the big oxeye daisies in 
her own fields. 

‘*There’s some sandwiches an’ a glass 
in that basket,” 
ed, to Roden. 


ing 


she said, or rather shriek 
He went to get them, tack 
through the stiff wind with much 
dexterity, and they partook of thin slices 
of Aunt Tishy’s bread and Virginian ham 
with a heroic disregard of the downpour. 
All at once they 


small ebon figure. 


were confronted by a 
hatless and breathless 
said Miss Herrick; ‘‘ what in 
are you doin’ here 
Faginia, Miss 
little black, ‘‘ de 
throo Marse Jolinson’s house 
An’ I wuz so 
skeered *bout you I jess took out an’ 


. Popo!” 
. . 
the name o 


“Oh, Miss 
} 


howled the 


sense 
Faginia,” 
lightnin’ 
dun gone 
an’ kill he an’ he horg! 
run 
up de mounting to see ef all 
right.” 

‘* Well, lam,” 


poor little thing, how wet you are! { 


you wuz 


be You 
rome 


said his mistress 


and get here under these branches.”’ 
The faithful 


crouched 


Popoeatepetl came and 
He 
was drenched to the skin, and his dark 
hide 
of some thin white stuff, which elsewhere 


puffed out in irregular blisters, like the 


on his heels at her side. 


showed in patches through his shirt 


wet linen in a washer-woman’s tub. From 
a strange freak of nature, not unusual in 
these Virginian mountains, his knotty 
It is a mis- 
, ; 

take to think that the little negro perpet- 
ually grins. 


have 


wool was of a pale tan-color. 


Nothing absolutely could 
been more full of woe and resigna 


tion than the expression of the young 


Popo as he watched with Pokeberry the 
ceaseless flood that 
valley. 


swept over hill and 


Although comparatively sheltered, there 
still escaped through the tangled apple 
boughs sufficient to 


tremely unpleasant. 


moisture prove ex- 
The large drops fell 
heavy and monotonous, some into the 
furry hollows of the mare’s flexile ears, 
causing her to toss her head with a swift 
impatience of movement that set the lit- 
tle metal buckles on her head-gear tink- 
ling faintly, some upon breast 
and hands, some upon the uncovered head 
and cheeks of the girl at his side. 


toden’s 


She 
tossed her head once or twice with a close 
reproduction of Pokeberry’s impulsive ges- 
tures. 

The surrounding mountains were by 
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is time entirely blotted from sight by 
lead-colored sheets of wind-urged 
rain. The branches of the trees on the 
slopes below them seemed liv ing creatures, 
who, frantie with alarm, tugged and twist 
¢ to free themselves from their native 
boles, and to flee before the ruffian wind 
that assaulted them. Blown leaves, like 
troops of frightened birds, were driven 
past in gusts. Not a sound was to be 
heard save the ceaseless hiss of the rain 
on the hard ground, the creaking of the 
tortured trees, and the fluctuating roar 
of the wind above all else. Pokeberry, 
cowed and shivering, gazed wistfully 


down at the swimnming field below. 


The darkness had increased palpably 


within the last five minutes, and the wind, 
raging downward through the stems of 
the tall pines on the eastern slope of the 
mountain, made a sound like to the angry 
breathing of some giant through his lock- 
ed teeth. 

‘That is almost wolfish,” said Roden. 

** There was wolves in these mountains 
when my father was a little boy,” she re- 
sponded. 

Darker clouds seemed to be ever rolling 
up from the east, veined with glittering 
threads of lightning, which pierced the 
irregular masses on all sides like the 
fronds of an immense leaf. The trees on 
the slopes, still wind-swept, seemed anon 
pale with terror or dark with dread as 
their light and dark leaves were alter- 
nately tossed upward. Over against the 
West was a dull citrine glare, like the 
smoke that overhangs a battle-field on a 
sunlit day, reflected here and there in the 
slimy soil and rain-roughened waters of 
a stream some way beneath them. 

Suddenly Virginia turned and swung 
out of Roden’s coat with one of her swift 
movements, ‘‘ Please put it on,” she said 
to him. 

‘Why no,” he said; ‘‘I don’t want it. 
I'm perfectly comfortable. I don’t know 
why I brought it—unless from a happy 
inspiration in regard to you,” he added, 
pleasantly. She turned from him, and 
stooping, wrapped the shivering Popo 
in it 

‘* They feel the cole so!” she said to Ro- 
den, standing erect again. ‘‘ An’ I never 
wrop up.” Roden did not know whether 
to laugh or to swear. 

When the rain had abated somewhat 
and they returned to Caryston, he told him- 
self, as he soothed his inner man with 


some excellent Scotch whiskey, that lh 
‘‘really rather liked it in the girl; but 
d—n the little nigger!—that was my pet 
coat!” 

Ill. 

Roden was the younger son of an Eng 
lishman of title. He was also what 
sometimes graphically deseribed as bein 
sans le sou. It was his intention to try 
stud farming in Virginia. No bette: 
horseman than Roden ever put boot in 
stirrup. He had, as an old pad-groom 
once remarked, ‘‘a genus for osses.” It 


was amania, afad of the most pronounced 
type, with him. No woman’s eye had 
ever possessed half the charm for him 
that did the full orbs of his favorite mare 
Bonnibel, as she gazed lustrously upon 
him over her well- filled manger. No 
sheen of woman’s hair had ever vied in 
his opinion with the satin flanks of Bon 
nibel. What was it to love a woman ? 
Was it half the zest, the delight, of feel 
ing a good horse between one’s knees, 
what time the welcome cry of ‘‘ Gon 
away!” makes glad delirium in one’s 
veins, while the musie of the spotted dar- 
lings thrills air and soul? Roden would 
bluntly and unpoetically have informed 
you that you were a ‘‘duffer” had you 
attempted to argue the point. He had 
never cared much for women, either co] 
lectively or as individuals. They had 
perhaps played too small a part in his 
life. ‘*EKgad, sir!” his father had eried to 
him one day in a fit of anger, ‘‘ you'll 
grow up with a pair of legs like pot- 
hooks!” 

Mr. Herrick informed him on the see- 
ond day after his arrival that ‘‘ the beau- 
ty of the question were, he cert’n’y did 
have a mighty good foothold on a hawse.”’ 

It was on that day also that most 
of the horses arrived from New York 
—Bonnibel among them. She was as 
beautiful a daughter as Norseman ever 
sired. Deep of girth, clean of limb, broad 
of loin, with splendid oblique shoulders, 
bossed with sinew and muscle which quiy- 
ered with restrained power beneath the 
silky, supple hide; a small compact head 
with ample front, over which the sensi- 
tive leaf-like ears kept restless guard; 
great limpid eyes, a crest like a rainbow, 
and quarters to have lifted Leander clean 
over the Hellespont. In color she was a 
rich brown, touched with tan on muzzle 
and flanks, while the slight floss of mane 
and tail had also flecks of gold toward the 
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ends. like those in the locks of some dark- 
haired women. Like great grand- 
dam. Fleur-de-Lis, she stood full sixteen 
hands, but was neither leggy nor light of 


her 


pone. 

‘‘May I give her an apple?” said Vir- 
cinia, turning her slow, dark look from 
Bonnibel her master. That clever 
damosel was already reaching after the 
coveted golden ball in the girl's hand, 
with cajoling little movements of her soft 
Having obtained permission, Miss 
Herrick threw one arm over the mare's 
eraceful erest and presented her with the 
apple—one of those renowned Albemarle 
pippins on which no duty is demanded by 
England's gracious Queen. 

Bonnibel ate it with evident partici- 
pation in her sovereign’s good taste, rub- 


to 


nose. 


bing her handsome head against the girl's 
arm with an almost cat-like softness of 
caress. 

‘*T don’ s’pose any one ever rides her 
but you?” said Virginia, with a suggest- 
ion of wistfulness in her low voice. 

“Well; no,” only the 
lad who gives her her gallops. She is as 
kind as a kitten, but rather hot-headed 
and excitable. Why do youask? Would 
you like to ride her ?” 

‘*'Yes, of co’se I would,” said the girl, 
calmly; ‘‘ but you needn't bother: I know 
how Englishmen are bout their horses. 


ee 


said Roden; 


Some time if the boy as rides her gets sick, 
if youll let me I'll show you whether I 
kin ride or vo.” 

‘“Your father says you ride like an 
Indian,” said Roden. 

She moved her shoulders beneath her 
loose gray jacket with something very 
like ashrug. ‘‘I don’t bleeve father ever 
saw a Injun in his life,” she remarked. 
‘You wait; [ll show you.” 

‘**T don’t doubt you have a good seat,” 
said Roden, pleasantly: he took particu- 
lar pains to speak pleasantly always to 
Herrick and his daughter. ‘‘ But the 
chief thing with a horse like Bonnibel is 
the hands. How are you about that ?” 

‘*How do you mean ?” 
zled. 

‘* Why, have you nice light hands? 
Are you gentle in handling your mount?” 

**Oh,” she said, with the comprehen- 
sive indrawing of the breath which he 
was beginning to recognize as one of her 
chief characteristics. ‘‘ You mean am I 
kind about yerkin’ ’em. Well, I'll tell 
you: I never pulled any rougher on a 


she said, puz- 
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horse’s mouth in my life than I'd like 
anybody to pull on mine.” 

‘*T wish some of my friends would take 
that for their motto,” said Roden. ‘‘ I’m 
thinking I'll let you ride Bonnibel some 
time, if she will.’ He ended with a smile 

It was not more than a week afterward 
that he had occasion to require Virginia’s 
One of the other 
rank, irritable brute, called Usurper, had 
jammed Roden’s shoulder quite severely 


services. horses, a 


against the side of the box, and Bonnibel’s 
own especial groom had been sent back to 
New York to bring on 
but just arrived from England. 

‘I don’t think she'll stand a riding- 
skirt,” he said, rather doubtfully, as the 


two new-comers 


beautiful beast was led out, reaching after 
the reins with her supple neck. 

‘*T ain’t goin’ to ride her with one,”’ 
said Virginia. 

He then saw that Bonnibel was saddled 
with a man’s saddle, and the next mo 
ment the girl was astride of the mare, the 
reins gathered skilfully into her long 
brown fingers, head erect, and hands well 
down, lithe, beautiful with the beauty of 
some sunburned, mountain-bred boy. 

As Bonnibel felt the strange touch upon 
her mouth she wheeled, rearing a little, 
and the girl’s soft hat was shaken from 
her head. Roden wondered if he had 
ever seen anything prettier than the sun- 
light on the young Virginian’s sun-like 
curls, and the glossy hide of Bonnibel. 

The mare was going quieter now, min- 
cing along and picking up her feet after 


a fashion much in vogue among equine 
coquettes. 


She was beginning to like the 
feel of the light, firm hands, and to be 
sensible of the masterly pressure of the 
strong young knees upon her mighty 
shoulders. 

‘*By Jove! what a graceful seat the 
little witch has got!” Roden said to him- 
self with sufficient admiration. ‘‘ And 
hands as steady as an old stager!—Gad !” 
This exclamation, breaking forth at first 
from an impulse of terror, ended in the 
relieved announcement, ‘‘ That was fine; 
as I live it was!” 

Bonnibel had bolted, going straight for 
a snake-fence at the bottom of the hill on 
which the stables were builded. To stop 
her was, he knew, impossible; to turn her 
aside on the slippery turf, more unrelia- 
ble than usual with the spring rains, 
would have been culpably perilous. The 
fence just here was fortunately not very 
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high, but Bonnibel had one serious fault. 
When excited, she had a way of going 
at her fences head down, after a fashion 
calculated to break her own neck, and 
certainly that of the person who rode 
her. He saw the girl sit well down in 
the saddle, run the bit through the mare’s 
mouth, and bring her head up, showing 
her the leap in front with a skill he could 
not himself have rivalled, and Roden was 
no tyro. Bonnibel cleared the rails in 
gallant form, and Virginia then took her 
for a canter around the field beyond. 

She came up to Roden, ten minutes 
later, with flushed cheeks and her great 
eyes brilliant. 

‘If she had a-hurt herself then,” she 
said, flinging herself tempestuously to the 
cround, “I’d’agot one o’ tl’ grooms to kill 
me.” She turned and showered the mare's 

‘xk crest with kisses, then tossed the 
reins to Roden, and ran swiftly out of 
sight toward the house. He thought her 
the strangest creature he had ever seen. 

In the mean time the days wore on. 
Roden was more than pleased with his 
Virginian venture. He had three excel- 
lent stables building, his gees were all in 
first rate condition, and his prospect for 
the provincial races more than fair. 

Virginia now rode Bonnibel every day. 
There sprung up between the two, mare 
and woman, one of those mutual attach- 
ments as rare in reality as they are com- 
mon in fiction. Virginia could catch the 
nervous beast when it meant danger to 
others to come within reach of her iron- 
shod heels. Virginia seemed to murmur 
a strange language into her slender ears, 
as certain in its effects as the whisper of 
the Roumanians to their horses. For 
Virginia would Bonnibel become as a 
spring lamb for meekness, or one of her 
own mountain streams for impetuosity. 
It afforded Roden a strange pleasure to 
watch the relations which existed between 
this beautiful savage maiden and his beau- 
tiful savage mare. 

On the other hand, he found the girl 
more than useful to him. She knew all 
the owners of good horseflesh in the sur- 
rounding counties. She explored strange 
woods with him, while it came.to be an un- 
derstood thing that every day she should 
vo with him on his long tramps. She 
marched sturdily at his side through brake 
and brier. She had no skirts to tear, no 
under-draperies of lace to draggle. She 
was always good-tempered and never tired. 


It was one day about the middle of 
March that they stood together on a wind 
blown hill-side. A dark blue sky gleam 
ed overhead, set thickly with clouds of 
vivid, opaque white, like the figures o) 
antique Etruscan ware. The chain o 
distant hills clasped the tawny wint 
earth, as a violet ribbon might clasp th: 
dusky body of an Eastern slave. So lik 
was the pale horizon to a sunlit sea that 
the white gleam of a wood-dove’s wing 
across it suggested instantly to them bot 
the idea of a sail. 

There was a sound, now far, now near 
vague, intermittent, made by the rushing 
of the wind through the dry grass in the 
fields. The forlorn discord of the voices 
of spring lambs reached their ears, togeth 
er with the reassuring monotone of the 
ewes. <A sudden commotion among the 
flock caused Virginia to run suddenly 
forward, shading her eyes with her hand 

‘Tt’s that narsty Erroll dorg again! 
she said, wrathfully. ‘‘ He'll jess run 
those sheep to death.” 

‘What dog?” said Roden, coming up 
beside her. ‘‘By Jove! it’s a German 
sleuth-hound,” he added. ‘‘I’m afraid 
he'll play the deuce with your father’s 
sheep, Miss Virginia.” 

‘*He will so, ef he ain’t stopped,” she 
said, gloomily. ‘‘I didn’t know the Er 
rolls had come back to Windemere 
Plague gone him! Look there, now!” 

Just here came the shrill sound of a 
dog- whistle, then a clear voice calling, 
‘*Laurin! Laurin! Laurin, I say!” 

They saw a girl on a chestnut horse, 
galloping toward the terrified, bleating 
sheep. She gained upon the great hound, 
came up with him, swung from her sad 
dle, and caught him by the collar. After 
a moment or two she began to walk tow 
ard them through the weeds and bram 
bles which overgrew the hill-side. As 
she came nearer they could see that she 
held a lamb beneath one arm: a tall, 
slight girl in a‘dark habit, with dark 
curls escaping about her forehead from 
her very correct pot hat. The hound fol- 
lowed meekly. ‘‘I am so very, very sor- 
ry,” she called out, while yet some dis- 
tance off. ‘‘I am afraid my dog has hurt 
this poor little thing.” As she came closer 

toden saw that there was blood on the 
lamb, and on the dog’sdlripping jaws. 

‘* Please look at it,” the girl said, wo- 
fully. ‘‘I’m afraid nothing will ever 
break him He will have to be sent 








away. They are your father’s sheep, 
aren't they, Miss Herrick—you are Miss 
Herrick ?” 

Virginia lifted her full look to the 
stranger's face. ‘‘ Yes, that’s my name,” 
she answered. ‘* Why don’t you muzzle 
him, orkeep him chained? He'll get shot 
some day.” 

The girl looked sadly down at her huge 
pet. ‘* Tm afraid he will,” she said, gen 
tly. ‘‘I wish he wouldn't do it. I can't 
feel the same to him. Ah! you beast!” 
this last to the recreant Laurin, in a tone 
of wrath. In the mean time Roden had 
finished his examination of the lamb. 

‘IT don’t think it’s serious,” he said, 
kindly; ‘* but it will have to be looked af 
ter a bit. Miss Herrick here will doctor 
it suecessfully, ’ve no doubt.” 

‘*Oh, couldn't I have it 2” said the girl, 
eagerly. ‘‘DIm such a good hand at cur 
ing things. Do let me have it, Miss Her- 
rick.” 

‘* Take it if you want it,” said Virginia. 

‘‘But cannot you have it sent?” said 
Roden, as the girl held out her hand for 
the lamb. ‘‘I am afraid you will get 
blood all over your habit, Miss—” He had 
not meant to fish for her name, and 
stopped abruptly. 

She looked at him with a soft smiling 
of lips and eyes. ‘* My name is Erroll 
Mary Erroll,” she said. ‘‘ And thank you, 
[ would rather take it. Laurin will fol- 
low me now. Ah! you beast!” 

‘You will have to put it down until 
you mount,” said Roden, laughing a lit- 
tle in spite of himself, as the old lines 
about Mary and her little lamb crossed 
his mind. 

‘‘Oh no, I wouldn’t put it down,” she 
said, hastily. ‘‘ Miss Herrick will hold 
it for me, won't you ?—and if you would 
be so kind as to mount me, Mr. Roden.” 

‘*You know my name?” said Roden, 
as he took the slight foot, arched like 
Bonnibel’s crest, into his hand. 

‘* Why, who in the neighborhood does 
not ?” she said, settling herself in the sad- 
dle. ‘*‘ Not to know you would be to ar- 
gue one’s self very much unknown in 
this neighborhood. Now give me the 
lamb. Thank you so much. Come, 
Laurin. Good-by, Miss Herrick.” She 
placed the lamb carefully against her 
side, whistled to the hound, and started 
off at a round trot. Her figure, in its 
trim Quorn-cloth habit, came into bold 
relief against the vivid sky. He watch- 
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ed admiringly the long supple waist as it 
swayed to the motion of the horse, the 
bold graceful sweep of the shoulders, and 
high earriage of the small head. He had 
read so much concerning the ¢ ithers and 
gilt braid of the Virginian horsewoman 
that it struck him as something entirely 
strange, the fact that Miss Mary Erroll 
should wear a neat, well-cut habit, and a 
chimney-pot hat. He also recalled that 
her saddle was all that it should be, and 
that instead of the gold-and-ivory-han 
dled cutting whip which he had been led 
to expect, she carried a light but sturdy 
crop. 

‘By Jove! how she rides!” he said to 
himself. 

‘*Don't I ride as well?” came the soft 
monotone of Virginia, at his ear 

He answered her, still with his eyes on 
the vanishing figure of the girl in the 
Quorn-cloth habit. ‘‘ You ride like an 
Arab,” he said ‘*She rides like—like 
like an English woman.” 

“You don’t think I ride as well,” said 
Virginia, in an indescribable voice, turn- 
ing away. She was filled with an un 
reasoning, unchristian, wholly uncivilized 
desire to mount Bonnibel, overtake, and 
spatter Miss Mary Erroll with as much 
mud as possible. Suddenly she turned 
and came back to Roden. ‘* I—I—Is’pose 
you think a gyrl oughtn’ to ride strad- 
dle?” she said, with an unusual hint of 
timidity in her rich tones 

‘*Oh, I don’t know that there’s any 
harm in it,” he said, carelessly. Again 
she stood away from him. A feeling of 
utterly unreasonable anger and rebellion 
was swelling in her heart and straining 
her throat. Was it against Miss Mary 
Erroll or against Roden ? She could not 
herself have told. One fact was entirely 
apparent to her: he did not deem what she 
did or did not do, things worthy his con- 
sideration. 

‘*T bet she couldn't ride Bonnibel!” she 
said, passionately, between her locked 
teeth, as she went blindly on through the 
furze and briers. ‘‘I bet she couldn’t ride 
Bonnibel—straddle or no straddle!” 

It was not until three days later that 
she found out from her father the fact of 
Roden’s having been to call (nominally) 
upon the lamb of Miss Mary Erroll. 

‘*The beauty of the question air,” end- 
ed that modern Solomon, as he filled his 
white clay pipe—‘* The beauty of the ques- 
tion air, that thar gyrl cert’n’y is goin’ to 
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lead that fellar a darnce. They 
say she’s got it down ter a fine pint.” 
‘What?’ said Virginia, curtly. 
““Why,coquettin’—hyah! hyah! That's 
the darnce she'll lead him. °N’ they SeZ, 
English fellars 
to her like the partridges ter th’ 


plague 


young 


moresomever, as how th’ 
takes 
woods ‘em! ‘Count o’ her w’arin’ 
a man, an’ skirts at harf-marst 
Lawd! 


I cert'n’y do ’spise ter see a woman hitch 


] 1 
poots ike 


when she g 


es out on hawseback. 


ed onter tl’ side uv er hawse like a pecker- 

wood a-stickin’ ter rer tree trunk!” 
Virginia came and leaned on the back 

of his chair, picking some bits of straw 


“You 


on’t think it’s any harm fora girl to ride 


from his many-hued waistcoat. 


d 
straddle, do you, father ?” 

** Harm!” 
about in 


she said, slowly. 
Herrick, twisting 
up at her 

He set his pipe firmly between 
his teeth, and pushed out his underlip with 
‘Ts there 
any harm in a hoppergrass hoppin’ ?” he 


said old 
look 


his chair to 
‘harm !” 
an expression of entire scorn. 
questioned. ‘‘G long! don’ talk none o’ 
yo’ nonsense ter me!” 

This, however, did not entirely satisfy 
her on the question in point. 

Roden not a little astonished to 
meet her, as she returned from giving 
Bonnibel her morning gallop, in a very 
fair imitation of Miss Mary Erroll’s habit, 
and an old pot hat that had evidently be- 
longed to some one of the previous Eng 
lishmen. 

‘“Why, what a swell you are!” he said, 
pleasantly, joining her. ‘* But how does 
Bonnibel like the change ?” 

‘*Tt don’t make any diff’r’nce how she 
likes it,” said Miss Herrick, curtly, adding 
hastily, with a swift change of manner, 
‘“She rared once or twice at first, but 
that’s all.” Then she stopped suddenly, 
and stepped around in front of him. 
‘* How does it really ?” she 
said, with a shamefaced and comprehen- 
sive downward glance at her skirt. 

‘Tt looks awfully well,” Roden assured 
her—‘‘awfully well. How tall and strong 
you are, Miss Virginia!” 

“T’ve gota right good mustle,” she said, 
showing her handsome teeth in one of her 
rare and vivid smiles. ‘‘Mornin’: I’ve got 
a heap to do.” 


was 


how look 


Roden watched her as she stalked away 
with her splendid swinging stride, think- 
ing vaguely of her beauty and its abso- 
lute waste in her position. ‘‘ She'll marry 
some ‘po’ white’ who talks as much like 
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a nigger as her own father,” he thought, 
half regretfully; ‘‘ have a lot of children, 
and end by smoking a pipe—ugh!” Hy 
then went to call, for the third time tha 
week, upon Mary Erroll. The visit ende« 
by their going for a ride, and just as they 
neared the gates of Caryston a smart 
shower came pelting down the eastern 
slope of Peter's Mountain. 

‘*Do come in and wait until this is 
over,” he said, urgently, bending from his 
horse to open the long gray gate, which 
was now proudly supported on strong 
hinges. 


t 
1 


‘* Miss Herrick will chaperon us.” 

“Why, of course I'll come,” she said, 
amazed, in her Southern freedom, that he 
should pause to question the propriety of 
her so doing. At one o'clock in the day, 
and with her little darky henchman 
mounting guard, what possible objection 
could any find? She ran up the 
stone steps with a pretty clattering of her 
little boots, and Roden threw wide the 
doors of the great hall. She was delight- 
ed with everything; got on a chair to ex- 
amine the great moose-head ; struck some 
chords on an old harp that she discovered 
in a dark corner; made friends with the 
collie and one of the Persian cats, who 
came purring up from the recess of a dis- 
tant window; looked over his collection of 
curious weapons; and on finding that he 
had spent some years of his life in Mexi- 
co, questioned him about his experiences 
there with a pretty assumption of almost 
motherly interest. 

‘*Can’t you say some—some Mexican ?” 
she said. ‘‘I should so like to hear it.” 

‘*T love you, most beautiful of maid- 
ens,” said Roden, lazily, in the Mexican 
patois, 

‘What does that mean? 
enchanting.” 

‘* Tt means enchantment.” 

She leaned suddenly forward and look- 
ed at him with her bright, soft, childishly 
chaste eyes. ‘‘Mr. Roden,” she said, 
sweetly, ‘“‘if I were not very sure you 
were only laughing, I should accuse you 
of trying to ensnare my simple country 
soul with a spurious sentimentality.” 

Roden roused himself from his loun- 
ging position in one of the big hall chairs 
witha jerk. An expression half of amuse- 
ment, half of guilt, crossed his handsome 
sunburned face. ‘‘ You are very unjust,” 
he said. ‘‘I am certainly not laughing, 
and I couldn't be sentimental if I tried.” 

“Oh! !’ she said, with her pretty 


one 


It sounds 


oh! 
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Southern accent. 
lv unflattering!” 


‘* How very, how rude- 


‘I meant I would not have to try to be 


so—with you,” said Roden, dexterously 
mendacious. 

‘* How very, how rudely untruthful!” 

They were here told-by Popocatepetl 
that ‘‘lunch dun rade-y.”’ 

Roden’s meals were generally presided 
over by Virginia, and she came forward 
to meet him now with a little silver dish 
of apples in one hand, evidently utterly 
ignorant of the presence of Mary Erroll. 
She stopped short, half-way across the 
room. <A shadow as definite and sombre 
as the shadow from a brilliant cloud upon 
a laughing grass field in May settled over 
her face. 
she 
said, curtly, and turned her back upon 
them in order to do so. 

Miss Erroll expressed herself charmed 
with her Juncheon. 


‘Tll have to fix another place,” 


She ate bread and 
honey with all the gusto of the queen of 
nursery lore, taking off her riding-gloves 
and showing long, flower-like hands, that 
were reflected as whitely in the polished 
mahogany of the round table as the pale 
primroses which adorned its centre. 

Virginia moved about noiselessly. All 
at once she stopped beside Roden, and put 
one hand heavily on the back of his chair. 
He looked up in some surprise. Her eyes 
were flashing under her bent brows like 
the ‘‘ brush fires” of her native State un- 
der a night horizon. 

*Tll wait on you,” she said, in a smoth- 
ered voice—‘‘I say I'll wait on you, but I 
wont wait on her.” She dashed down 
his napkin, which she had lifted from the 
floor, and strode with her swift, noiseless 
movements to the door. 

‘* Virginia!” said Roden, aghast—‘‘ Vir- 
ginia!” 

‘*T don’t care!” cried the girl, passion- 
ately, swinging open the heavy door—‘‘I 
don’t care! Lain’t anybody’s nigger!” 

She rushed out tempestuously, dragging 
from one or two rings tle heavy portiére, 
which with a native incongruity hung be- 
fore the door itself. 

‘‘How vulgarity will crop out!” said 
Roden, rising to shut the door. ‘That 
poor little girl has behaved so well until 
to-day!” 

That evening, as he sat writing in a lit- 
tle room opening into the dining-room, 
Virginia entered, and came and stood be- 
side him. He did not look up. She had 
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annoyed him a good deal, and he was not 
prepared to yield the forgiveness for which 
he felt she had come to plead. 
there 


She SLOOU 


some silent, then 
reached over his shoulder and dropped 
something on the table before him. 


‘You said th’ other day you wanted 


moments quite 


one for the silver. There tis,” she said. 
She turned before he could speak, and left 
the room. 

Lifting the crimson mass from the ta 
ble, he that it was an old-fashioned 


purse of netted silk, secured by little steel 


saw 
rings. He recalled a speech which he 
had made a day or two ago concerning 
the modern 
regarded silver currency. 


inconvenience of purses as 
He started up 
and opened the door, eallinge the cirl by 
name two or three times. No one an 
swered, and he went down the hall and 
into Herrick’s room. 

The overseer was there whittling some- 
thing by the light of a smoking kerosene 
lamp. Aunt Tishy was there, grumbling 
to herself about ‘‘folks cuttin’ trash all 
over de flo’ fur her ter break her pore ole 
back over.” The raccoon Was very much 
there, as he seemed to be having a fit just 
as Roden entered, but there was no Vir 
ginia. Her spinning-wheel stood idle in 


its corner; her heavy boots were drying 


in front of the wood fire; there was a 
book, face down, upon the deal table—a 
which must have been read- 
ing, as no one else at Caryston, besides 
Roden, ever glanced between the covers 
of one. 

He lifted it, expecting to find some 
Dora-Thornesque romance of high life. 
It was a condensed copy of Youatt on the 
Horse, and beneath it was a racing calen- 
dar for "79. Alas! alas! even this discov 
told nothing else to this otherwise 
discerning young man. He smiled as he 
put down the volumes, thinking that the 
little Virginian was bent on making him 
acknowledge her a superior horsewoman 
in all respects. 

He then inquired of Herrick as to the 
whereabouts of Virginia. Neither the 
girl’s father nor Aunt Tishy could tell 
him. 

‘If you'll lend me a pencil I'll just 
leave a note for her,” he said, feeling in- 
stinctively that she would not care to 
have a message, in regard to her little gift, 
left with her father or the old negress. 

He scribbled a few words on one of the 
fly-leaves of the racing calendar, tore it 
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out, folded it securely, and handed it to 
Herrick. 

‘Please give that to your daughter 
when she comes back,” he said, 
night,” and left the room. 

Old Herrick waited until he heard the 
distant 
then he 
fully upon his large nose, pushed out his 
underlip, and unfolding the litt 


‘* Good- 


clang of the dining-room door ; 


settled his spectacles very care- 


e note, 


l 
thrust it almost into the flame of the lamp 


vhile reading’ it. 


‘*DeaR Miss Faainta’ (Humph!),— 
‘Many thanks fur yo’ beeyeutiful purse. 
I will alluz keep hit. Very truly yours, 

‘**J. RopEn.’” 
Herrick 


said 


**Humph !” 


*humph!” 


again— 
He set one long, knotty hand back 
down against his side, and turned the bit 
of paper about scornfully between the 
thumb and forefinger of his other hand, 
regarding it the while over his spectacles. 
‘*Humph!” he said for the fourth time. 
IV. 

It was one o'clock on that same night. 
Virginia Herrick leaned with round bare 
arms on the table, above which hung a 
little mirror in a 
The one can- 
bracket at her right hand 
the clear tones in her face 


oblong, old-fashioned 
warped mahogany frame. 


1] | 


dle on a little 


brought out 


and throat and arms,yand dived vividly 
: 
i 


into her masses of loosened hair; beyond 

‘was a background of vague shadows; 
she looked from the tarnished mirror like 
a painting fromits frame. Her eyes were 
sombre and heavy under their dark lids. 
The light fallmg down upon her sent 
long delicate shadows trembling upon her 
shadows such as are made by the 


chy eks 
bending of summer grasses across a wo- 
man’s white gown, and which in Vir- 
ginia’s case were cast by her thick, curled 
lashes. 

She had taken off the waist of her home- 
spun dress, and the folds of her much- 
gathered chemise assumed a silvery tone 
in the concentrated light. The contrast 
between the dead white of the stuff, and 
the living white of her neck and arms, 
was as perfect as when Southern peach- 
trees, blossoming before their time, are 
seen next day against vast fields of snow. 

One of the Persian cats leaped with 
soft agility upon the table, and passed 
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purring between the girl and her fair im- 
age in the dingy glass; she swept him 
from her way with one sure motion of 
her strong bare arm, and returned to her 
intent scrutiny of her own face. 

The time passed on. A rat began an in 
termittent nibbling in the old wainscoting 
of the room; sharp, sudden noises were 
heard overhead; the fire died out in tink 
ling silence; a heavy shroud of semi 
transparent tallow wrapped the one can 
dle. Two o'clock had sounded through 
the hollow depths of the oid house sony 
time Suddenly she spoke. ‘] 
wisht I knew ef I war pretty,” she said. 
Then, with passionate reiterance, ‘‘ lwisht 
I knew ef I war pretty.” 

The cat, hearing her voice, leaped again 
beside her, as if to answer; again she 
swept him to the floor. The soft, cush 
ioned thud of his feet against the bare 
boards sounded quite distinctly upon the 
silence, so alert to catch every noise 
‘Oh, I wisht—I wisht I knew ef I war 
pretty,” she said once more. 

Poor little savage, you are pretty in- 
deed—with a prettiness which civilization 
would give many of its privileges to pos 
sess. So, I doubt not, were fashioned the 
wood-nymphs of old, with strength and 
with health and with grace beyond all 
power of reproduction—even so have they 
gazed deep into their woodland lakes; and 
the lakes, did they not answer?) Who but 
Beauty was ever mother of such curves 
and tints ? 

This time she put another question. 
**T wisht I knew ef—it—pleased—him.” 

She had yielded up her secret to the old 
mirror, and to Hafiz—what better confi- 
dants? The one had no tongue; the oth 
er, a tongue used only for lapping unlim- 
ited supplies of Alderney cream. 

With a sudden movement she leaned 
forward and blew out the sputtering can- 
dle. She did not wish even her own eyes 
in the mirror to pry upon her. 

Three days later Roden and Usurper 
figured in a hurdle race of some note in 
the neighborhood. 

This Usurper was by King Tom out of 
Uarda, and as rank a brute as ever went 
headlong at his hurdle, often taking off 
nearly a length too soon. Virginia, who 
had seen him day after day at his work, 
ventured timidly to suggest to Roden that 
one of the lads should ride the horse. He 
laughed, and told her he had thought her 
above that very ordinary failing of women 


ago. 
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nervousness. She said nothing more, 
turning short on her heel with the cus- 
tomary dissenting movement of her fine 
shoulders. 

These races were to be quite a swell af 
fair, and there were a good many car 
Miss Erroll 
and her mother, sunk deep in an old 


fashioned landau, talked to Roden as he 


riages outside of the course. 


leaned on the side of the carriage, very 
brown and gallant in his racing togs. 
Virginia was seated on Pokeberry, not 
three yards off. She watched curiously 
each movement of Miss Erroll, dwelling 
with strained, wondering eyes upon her 
pretty wrinkled gloves; her close-fitting 
white her little dark 
red velvet toque; her parasol, a vivid ar 


corsage of serge: 
rangement of cream-color and red, which 
made a charming plaque-like background 
fair the 
posy of blue and white flowers which was 
pinned on the left side against the white 
bodice of Miss Erroll. colors 
blue and white. Virginia herself 
had a little knot of white and blue hya 
einths on her riding-habit; she jerked 
them out with a savage movement, tossed 
them on the ground, and carefully guided 
the hoofs of Pokeberry upon them. 
All unconscious was she that in 


for her face; she also noticed 


Roden’s 


were 


her 
eyes, blue now with anger, and her cheeks 
so white with pain, she wore his colors 
whether she would or not. 

There were two races before the one in 
which he rode. Then he went off to be 
weighed, and Virginia dismounted from 
Pokeberry, and gave a little nigger a cent 
or two to hold the mare. 

She went and leaned against the rail- 
ing, waiting for the start. All went well 
until the finish. Roden came 
sweeping down the homestretch in an 
easy canter, Usurper well in hand and go- 
ing game as a pebble, and one more hur- 
dle to jump. 

Virginia held her breath; she had a 
horrible certainty that Usurper would 
refuse that last burdle, or do something 
equally idiotic. Roden sent him at it in 
fine form. There was a second of ex- 
pectancy, a smart crash, and then Usurp- 
er, scrambling heavily to his feet, tore 
off down the course, leaving a mass of 
blue and white half under the débris of 
the hurdle. The brute had not risen an 
inch, and had flung Roden head-first into 
the hurdle, turning himself a complete 
somersault. 


enough 
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On came the other horses, ten of them, 
in full gallop. Mary Erroll stood on her 
feet, with a little broken cry. Some men, 
until now paralyzed with astonishment 
and horror, started forward; but swifter 
than all, unhesitating, strong of arm as 
of nerve, Herrick’s daughter, diving be 
neath the rail, rushed out into the middle 
the 
man beneath his arms, dragged him by 


of the track, and seizing senseless 
main foree out of the way of the comilmg 
horses. The hoof of one of them, howey 
er, struck her on her left shoulder, taking 
a good bit of flesh and cloth clean awa 
as though with a knife. 

There was a good deal of blood about 
Roden’s head 


y 


some at first thought that 
he was seriously injured. They carried 
him into a tent, and sent for a surgeon. 
In an hour he was all right, however, 
and wrote a few words upon some little 
ivory tablets, sent him by Miss Erroll 
that purpose, to assure her of his entire 
recovery. Mary then sent to ask if Miss 
Herrick would not be so very kind as to 


for 


come and speak to her. The girl came, 
sullenly enough, touching from time to 
time the bandages about her left shoul- 
der, as though restless under even so slight 
a restraint. 


I want to thank you so very, very 
much,” said Mary, in her sweetest voice. 
She leaned far out of the landau and held 
out her hand to Virginia. 

‘“What a’ you thankin’ me fur?” de 
manded the girl, fiercely, stepping back 


ward from the extended hand. ‘‘ You 
‘ain't got nothin’ to thank me fur—have 
you ?” she ended with a sudden change 

‘gressiveness to appeal, infinitely 
pathetic. 

A swift red had dyed Mary’s face at 
the first reception of her kindly meant 
advances. It faded out now, leaving her 
very pale. 

‘**Every one who is a friend of Mr. Ro- 
den ought to thank you, if they do not,” 
she said, with great dignity. ‘‘I am sor 
ry | spoke, since it has been SO disagree- 
able to you. Good-morning.” 

Virginia was dismissed—she felt it. The 
knowledge went scorching through her 
veins as kirsch through the veins of one 
not accustomed to its fire. She hated the 
girl with a mad, barbaric impulse, which 
was as much beyond her control as its 
tides are beyond the control of the ocean ; 
she felt an animosity to Miss Erroll’s very 
hat, to her pretty parasol with its bunch 
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of red velvet ribbons on the bamboo han- 
dle. She would have liked to seize and 
ear 


tex them to pieces, as a humming-bird 
tears the 


its 
The 


Erroll carriage and its occupants seemed 


refused 
A red mist rose to her eyes. 


flower which has 


honey 


to be melting away and away in a golden 
haze. one stepped backward, keeping her 
eves on it, as a fascinated bird looks ever 
on the se rpent that has charmed it. 

‘I hate her—I hate her—I hate her,’ 
she said, back of her teeth, not fiercely, as 
she had at first spoken, but with a dull as 
sertiveness. 

She refused several offers from kindly 
who would have driven her 
She could ride quite well, she 
said, without using her left arm. 

The evening was lowering and purple 
toward the northeast, full of vague shad- 
ows and noises of homeward creatures. 
The with floating 
golden ribbons from some mighty, un- 
seen May-pole behind the luridly dark 
mountains. 

The slanting light touched the crests of 
the clods in a newly ploughed field to her 
left with a vivid effect, remindful of the 
light-capped wavelets on an evening bay. 
Further on, it was long, glistening stalks 
of fodder which caught the level gleam- 
ing from the west, as might the rifles of a 
regiment that has been ordered to fire ly- 
The fresh hollows of 
the hills were full of a palpable golden 
ether, like cups of emerald brimmed with 
the lucent amber drink of other days. 

A leather-winged bat brushed 


ne ishbors 


home 


west was aglare as 


ing down. green 


against 
her cheek, flying heavily into some broom 
She saw nothing, felt 
nothing, heard nothing, beyond the dark 
hours ahead of her, the heavy aching of 
her heart, and its loud, monotonous beat- 
ing, to which 


straw just beyond. 


she unconsciously 
words as one does to the iterant chatter 


. a 
ot a clock, 


set 


‘Yes, he loves her—-yes, he loves her,” 
so it seemed to say, over and over, again 
Almost she could have torn 
it from her breast and flung it from her, 
had not it been sacred to her for the love 
of him with which it was filled. Think 
of it; try to imagine it. A woman fully 
developed, heart and body full of the 
South from bright head to nimble feet, as 
the South is full of beauty; free as the 
birds that cleaved her native air with 
strong, untiring wings; unlearned in all 
emotion whether of love or of hate; not 


and again. 
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weary in sense or perception; untutored, 
unknowing, uncivilized—and loving for 
the first time in all her one-and-twenty 
years of living! 

There was no analysis here, no picking 
to pieces of little emotions, no skewering 
of butterfly passions to sheets of paper 
No 
comparison between then and now—be 
tween now and what might possibly have 
been had the bits of glass in the kaleido- 
scope of existence assumed a certain dif- 
ference of juxtaposition. She loved him, 
Why she loved him, how she loved him, 
she could no more have told you than she 
could have told the names of the different 
gases which composed the tears with which 
her hot eyes brimmed. 

It was seven o'clock of that same even- 
ing. Roden, restless and feverish, flung 
from side to side on an old leathern sofa 
in the library. There were no candles, 
but a great fire of chestnut-wood sought 
and found all such points as were capable 
of illumination in the sombre old room 
—the brass claw feet of the tables and 
chairs, the great brass hinges of the rose 
wood bookease. 
writing-desk in 
and hair as he 


from the book of former knowledge. 


the glass knobs on an old 
one corner, Roden’s eyes 
lay listlessly resigned for 
a moment or two staring into the noisy 
labyrinths of the flames. 

It was half an hour later. The leaping 
flames had settled as in sleep upon a bed 
of red-gold coals; a little ever-ascending 
spiral of gray-white smoke escaped from 
a cleft in the end of one of the half-burned 
logs. The old chimney-place was like a 
vivid picture set in the dark wall. Its 
yawning black throat, heavily clogged with 
soot, was tinged faintly for some way up 
by the glow from the lurid mass on the 
hearth. The great iron fire-dogs, at least 
four feet in height, were connected from 
shaft to shaft by a chain in grotesque sug- 
gestion of the Siamese twins. The much- 
burned bricks had assumed opaline tones, 
in rosy grays and greenish-yellows, be- 
neath the intense heat and light. On the 
hearth-rug the collie lay stretched, his ruf- 
fled legs every now and then executing an 
unavailing canter, as in his dreams per- 
chance he chased a soaring buzzard. 

They were all three asleep—the fire, 
the collie, Roden. A soft crooning wind, 
conducive to slumber, sighed at the doors 
and windows, vibrating every once in a 
while with sonorous minor cadences. 

Suddenly the incessant monotone was 
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snapped, as it were, to silence. The door 
leading into the library had been opened; 
some one entered cautiously, stood still; 
then the door was again closed noise 
lessly. 

The person who had entered crept for 
ward a pace or two. It was Virginia. 
She had not yet taken off her riding-habit, 
and the bandages were yet about her shoul 
ler. Some dark stains here and there told 
where the blood had soaked through. As 
she came forward, nearer to the rich lam 
bency of the fire, her white face borrowed 
some of its roseate flush, but the lines of 
pain, mental and physical, were traced as 
with a fine chisel about the sombre mouth 
Stealing past the foot of the 
sofa on which Roden lay, she stood a mo- 
ment looking at him. Her crossed wrists 
pressed one another hard against her bos 
om, her long fingers drawing the stuff of 
her habit in wrinkles, with the tenseness 
of their grasp upon it. Her breast rose 
and fell, impatient, eager, behind the close 
prison of her arms, as some woodland 
thing so held might seek to be free. All 
at once she sank down to her knees upon 
the hearth-rug, lifting both hands to her 
bent face, and rocking herself to and fro 
with wild, swaying movements of her sup 
ple body. The collie raised his head with 
a drowsy curiosity, and let it fall heavily 
again upon the floor. The varying monody 
of the wind had begun again through tlie 
chinks in the closed door. 

At last she lifted her head, letting her 
clasped hands fall loosely intoherlap. <A 
sudden flame showed her with an added 
vividness the face of Roden as he lay in 
tired unconsciousness upon the old lounge. 
She moved nearer to hin, still on her 
knees; then again lifting her hands to her 
bosom, leaned forward and gazed upon 
him as though one should drink with the 
Her great braids, ruffled and half 
unplaited, followed the lithe curves of her 
back with glittering undulations, as of two 
mated golden serpents. So passed some 
moments, 

Presently, as though uneasy, even in 
the far-off Land of Nod, beneath those 
moveless, hungry, beautiful the 
young man stirred, and muttered some- 
thing in his sleep. Swift and noiseless as 
a cat she leaped backward into the folded 
shadows; but he did not wake. Once more 
she came forward. With astealthy move- 
ment she drew out a little pair of scissors 
from the bosom of her dress; then, bend- 


and eyes. 


eves. 


eves, 
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ing over, lifted, with the touch of a butter- 
fly upon a flower, one of Roden’s much- 
tossed curls. There was the sharp hiss of 
steel through the 

semicircle lay in the girl’s palm. 
lifted it to her lips with 
who, half 
within 


hair, and soft brown 

She 

the cesture of 

one finds 

Then 
? } } 7 

she stole out again, even as she had en- 


tered. 


starved, suddenty 


bread his grasp. turning, 


\ A 
house 


During this time Vir- 
him, sang to 


Roden was not able to leave the 
for several day S. 
vinia waited him, 
brought into service her every power of 


upon 


amusement. 

She coaxed her perverse ‘‘mammy” to 
teach her new darky songs by reading end- 
less chapters in the Bible. All her spare 
time was spent in setting them to appro- 


priate accompaniments. She would sit 


and reeount absurd anecdotes to him by 


the hour in her slow, sweet monotone, as 
unsuggestive of anything humorous as 
well be she 
fetched her spinning-wheel and spun as 
she talked. He felt vexed with himself 
that he could not sketch her as she sat 
plying the dull blue thread with her nim- 
ble fingers. 


can imagined. Sometimes 


Her homespun dress dropped 
naturally into those broad, generous folds 
She had a clear, 
placid profile, which always found shad- 
ows sufficiently willing to serve as back- 
ground for its pale beauty. Her head 
was noble in its contours, and as graceful 
in its startled, listening movements as that 
of a stag. Roden did make several at- 
tempts to fix her upon paper, but ended 
always with a contemptuous exclamation, 
and a hurried, clever drawing of a steeple- 


beloved of sculptors. 


chase, or Bonnibel, or some other equally 
horsy subject. 

One day he happened to mention that 
as a lad he had played tolerably well on 
the violin. 
that she thought there was one in the at- 
tic. 

She took a candle, and went up the lit- 
tle corkscrew staircase that led into the 
roof of the house—a dark, dusty, cavern- 
ous place, smelling of mould and old 
There many hair-covered 
trunks studded with brass nails, heaps of 
old saddles and harness, fire-dogs, brass 
and iron, a disused loom. 

The corners of the room were veiled in 
a thick and rustling obscurity, suggestive 


Virginia rose at once, saying 


i¢ 


books. were 











f 
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of parchment and rats. Onions and red 
yppers adorned the ceiling. 

Virginia set down the candle on one of 
the moth-eaten trunks, and lifted the lid 
of a second. 

A fine cloud of little white particles 

\ into her face, as impalpable, as 

y of escape, as impossible to recapture, 
as the contents of Pandora’s box. The girl 
thrust in her long brown arm, and drew 
out a buneh of white ostrich feathers. 

They were shedding their delicate moth 
nibbled filaments like snow upon her dark 
gown and the bare floor of the attic. She 
drew them caressingly through her fin 
gers as though in pity ; it seemed to her 
sad that things so charming should have 
so common a fate. She then stooped, 
and after a little searching drew out the 
violin. 

She was about to shut down the lid of 
the trunk, when. something caught her 
eye—a bunch of cherry-colored ribbon, 
which burst from beneath a mass of moth- 
eaten gray fur, like a sudden flame from 
covering ashes. 

She reached down and pulled it out; 
but lo! it was not only a knot of ribbons; 
something more followed—a sleeve of 
heavy antique silk, stiffly brocaded in red 
and gold flowers on a cream-hued ground. 
Then came more ribbons, a mass of fine 
lace, a scarlet petticoat. The girl put 
down the violin, held up this relic of the 
Old Dominion, and shook it out somewhat 
contemptuously. A httle parcel fell from 
the musty skirt—a pair. of slippers with 
high red heels and little red rosettes. As 
she looked, a sudden change came over 
the girl’s face, a sudden flash of resolve, 
a quick suffusion of bright color. She 
seized the little shoes, bundled them again 
into the dress, and drew her own home- 
spun skirt over the whole. Then, tuck- 
ing the violin under her arm and lifting 
the candle, she ran ata perilously hurried 
pace down the contorted stairway and 
into her own room. 

She closed and locked the door, laid the 
dress and violin on the bed, and still 
standing up, pulled and tugged at one of 
her heavy shoes until it came off in her 
hand, discovering one of her shapely feet 
in its blue yarn stocking. But alas! Vir- 
ginia present could not get her foot into 
the slipper of Virginia past. She sat 
down on the edge of the bed in morti- 
, and turned the pretty, 
absurd thing about in her strong hand. 


t 


fied yanquishmen 


Then once more she tried to put it on 
She found that by squeezing her toes into 
the toe of the slipper she could manage to 
walk, as there was no restraint at the back 
of the foot. She then lifted and put on 
the dress. It would not meet by several 
inches about her splendid young bosom, 
and the waist gaped at her derisively from 
the little mahogany-framed mirror. She 
was, however, determined. She hid these 
defects as best she might, by snipping 
away bunches of the cherry-colored ribbon 
here and there, and pinning them in reck 
less profusion above the gap in the bodice 
My lady of the time of George the Third 
must have been shorter than this damsel] 
of the first year of President Cleveland’s 
administration. The stiff, flowered skirts 
stopped short at least three inches above 
herinstep. Virginia had fortunately very 
commendable ankles, and peeping thus 
from the mass of mould-stained red and 
yellow frillings, they looked as sleek and 
trim as the neck of a bluebird peeping 
from autumnal foliage. 

She tilted the little glass forward by 
means of one of her discarded shoes thrust 
behind it, and darted a shamefaced glance 
at her transformed self. Bravo! bravo! 
Miss Herrick. You are worthy of that 
famous name. So hath Abbey oft drawn 
Julia, plenteous in her shining skirts and 
tresses, beribboned, beautiful. Ah! what 
eyes! what lips! what an exquisite expres 
sion, half of self-conceit, half of timid un 
certainty! What a throat for a dove to 
envy, supporting the face kissed brown 
by the sun, like an orchid whose stem is 
fairer than its flower! Snood up that 
banner of golden hair, my good Virginia; 
twist it about with the string of little 
shells you yourself gathered at Old Point 
Comfort last summer; make yourself as 
lovely as possible, my little fawn, for the 
sacrifice. The gods have demanded it from 
time immemorial—a band of fair maidens 
every year to appease the Minotaur De- 
spair. Good-by, Virginia; good-by ; good- 
by. Never again will that dim green glass 
reflect such looks from you. Do not for- 
get the violin. Was it not for him that 
you went to fetch it? Is it not for him 
that you have forced your strong young 
body into the curveless dress of 1761? Is 
it not all for him? And even unto the 
end will it not be for him ? 

Roden, conscious only of her presence 
by the unusual rustling of her skirts, 
looked up questioningly. When he saw 
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her, who she was, he started to his feet, 
his lips parting in an expression of utter 
amaze. It was as though one of the be 
powdered Caryston dames had stepped 
the hall 
him. He could 


say nothing but her name, in varied tones 


from her massive gilt frame in 


without and confronted 


of astonishment, inquiry, and approval. 
She stood before him on her high heels 
as uncertain as a child learning to walk, 


smoothing out the much-creased folds of 


her gay attire with restless, nervous fin 
hi 


gers, the stringless violin in her other 
hand. sal) | don’t 


I?” she said, laughing not very merrily. 


L look a awful fool 


|—feel ’s’f I'd sorter got roots to my feet 
in these shoes.” She thrust out one foot, 
in its incongruity of yarn stocking and 
tilted it 
and regarded it in apparent absorption. 


Louis Quinze slipper, to one side, 
Roden was only thinking what a charm 
ure she made tricked out in all 
this red and gold of other days. She stood 


ing pict 
there before him like a beautiful present, 
clad in the garments of a past as beauti 
ful. 
stepped back into the time of Henry Es 
mond and the Virginians. He glanced 
down at his wrists, half expecting to see 


He felt a strange sensation of having 


lace ruffles spring to adorn them, under 
the magic of the hour. 

‘You pretty child!” he said at last, 
‘‘what on earth made you think of getting 
yourself up in this style?” But he knew 
that she was more than pretty. He would 
have liked to tell her so, only he was al- 
said to this 
little Virginian, and florid compliments, 
though perfectly adapted to the period of 
her costume, would smack of the familiar 
when considered under the lights of the 
nineteenth century. 


ways very careful what he 


He wondered at the radiance in her sud- 


denly lifted face. How could he know 
that at last the so often asked question 
to her 


answered by him ? 


was answered, and 
He thought her pret- 


nearest heart 


ty! 

‘Tl brought you the violin,” she said, 
turning away with an effort. 
I'd better go ‘n’ take off 
They cert’n’y do look foolish—don’t they?” 

‘“No, don’t,” said Roden. ‘* You ought 
to humor an invalid, you know. You are 
so awfully nice to look at in that queer 
old gown.” 


‘T reckon 


these things. 


Dimples that he had never before seen, 
just born of joy, stole in and out about 
the corners of the girl’s red lips. She was 
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beautiful; she was en 
How ever had she come by a 
Had 
she perchance imbibed the spirit of th: 
past with the air of the old house wher 
she had always lived ? Did some of thos« 
old grandes dames lean from the walls at 
night to teach her that subtle, upward 
carriage of the head ? 

He all 


stood looking at 


more even than 
chanting 


those old-time airs and movements ? 


about 
her 


forgot the violin, and 


in wondering ab 
sorption. 

‘I—I’ve got a new song for you,” she 
said, presently, in a low voice. She seat 
ed herself sidewise at the piano, as though 
diffident of the furbelows that composed 
the back of her novel attire, striking at 
the same time noiseless chords with he 
left hand. 

‘*'You said you liked Scotch songs. I 
found this one in a old book that: b longed 
to my mother. Mus’ | 
sing it ?” 

‘* Please do,” said Roden. 

Thus encouraged, she sang to him in the 
following words: 


She was Scotch. 


I hae a eurl,a bricht brown curl, 

hair, 

An’ close to my heart it nestles warm, 
But its brithers dinna ken it’s there. 


A bonny, bonny eur) 0 


I stole my curl, my silk-saft curl, 
My bonny, bonny curl o’ hair, 

An’ a’ the nicht it sleeps upon my heart 
But its master doesna ken it’s there. 

O bricht, bricht curl! O luvely, luvely curl! 
O curl o’ my bonny, bonny dear! 

I wad that again ye waur shinin’ on his head 


But I wad that his head waur here! 


Now although Roden had often before 
heard her sing, he was conscious of a 
sound in her voice to-night which was 
utterly new to him—a sound so marvel- 
lous, so altogether exquisite, so melting 
sweet, that almost he was afraid the beat- 
ing of his heart would prevent some of its 
beauty from reaching him. There was in 
it a divine fulness which he had never be- 
fore heard in a human voice. It was like 
the sea on summer nights, It was like 
the distant wind in many leaves. It was 
like the eternal complaint of the voices of 
the fields on April noons. It filled him 
with a sense of peace and unrest at the 
same time. It thrilled him and possessed 
him utterly. Blind that he was, however, 
no faintest inkling of what had produced 
this divine result came to his mind. He 
was touched, but touched only as he would 
have been by any other voice as perfect. 
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‘*My dear little girl,” he said, bending 
yver and kissing her smooth brow with 
me of his rash impulses, 
that lam 
inking that you will add to the honor 


“we must see 


vhat can be done with voice, 
yf your name some day, Miss Herrick.” 
She started to her feet. It was as though 
ier very heart’s blood had risen to meet 
his lips. A delicate, vivid rose-color dyed 


ill her brow and temples. ‘‘ How do you 


? 


mean ?—how do you mean 2” she said, in 
» rough, shaken whisper, holding both 
hands against her heart as though afraid 
it would leap from her body. 

‘*Never mind what I mean just now,” 
he said, with the 


‘‘and, Virginia, since you have sung that 


smile of a wiseacre ; 


song so charmingly, I am sure that you 
will be glad for me about something which 
Lam going to tell you.” 

Glad ? 
anything which gave him joy ? 


Was she not always glad for 
Had she 
not read her eyes almost sightless, night 
after night, in that 


mastering strange 


horse lore which would enable her to help 


him in his enterprises?) She came nearer 
in bright expectancy ; lifted her face to 
meet his looks and words. 

‘*Yes,” she said; ‘‘ please tell me. 
know I'll be glad—lI cert’n’y will.” 

‘*T am engaged to be married,” he told 
her. ‘‘I am engaged to be married to 
Miss Mary Erroll, and—I want you to be 
the first to congratulate me, Virginia.” 

He could recall nothing afterward but 
the swift withdrawing of her hands from 
his. He could not even remember how 
she had left the room. She seemed to 
vanish as though in reality she had been 
but a wraith summoned up by fancy from 
days long fled. 

But Virginia? Ah! Virginia. Out, ou 
out into the night she sped on, supple, un- 
shod feet. She had torn off those queer 
little parodies of shoes at the hall door, 
and held them now mechanically to her 
breast as she ran. 

The air, redolent with peach blossoms 
and hyacinths just born, rushed to meet 
her from the dark jaws of the east, as 
though some leviathan should breathe 
with a sweet breath upon the night May 
earth. the lus 
trous blue-gray of the heavens, but the 
stars seemed trying to atone for her ab 
sence by their multitudinous shining. 

As Virginia dashed on past a clump of 
box bushes, her skirts brushing the stiff 
leaves set them rattling, and woke the 


There was no moon in 
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nested birds to querulous complaints. Her 
wet with the night vrasses, and 
bruised with the pebbles of the 


drive. 


feet were 


carriage 


She reached the lawn gate, open 


ed it, and rushed through. On, on, across 
a field of grass, close cropped by the not 


i 


fastidious sheep, who, warmly folded on a 
neighboring hill-side, still nibbled drowsi 
ly between their slumbers such luscious 
blades as were within their reach. 

She came at last to a little enclosure set 
about with evergreens and almost knee 
deep in withered grass. Her eyes, grown 
accustomed to the wan light, could easily 
make out two little hillocks, as it were, 
formed within by heaped-up earth, and 
the 


knew them well. 


clasped by tangled herbage. She 
Underneath their some- 
time verdant rises slept the first twain who 
in Virginia bore the name of Caryston. 
Side by side, so had they lain, in death to- 
gether as in life they had been. 


knew 


Virginia 
well this their self-chosen resting 
place. Here on summer afternoons would 
knit. Here always 
brought the first spring flowers, and here 
she had always placed boughs of white 


she come to she 


and purple lilacs every day while they 
lasted. She had dreamed and wondered 
and enjoyed here, and here she came to 
suffer, as from some subtle instinet a man 
turns to his childhood’s home to die. 

Just outside the wicket-gate the daf- 
fodils were all in plenteous blossom, as 
though day, for relenting, had 
dropped an armful of gold into the lap 
of night. 


once 


On a locust-tree near by a 
mocking-bird trilled and warbled. 
cast herself face down upon one of the 
graves, clasping it about with her bare 
arms, as one clasps a proven friend in 
time of trouble. 
as yet. 


She 


She had spoken no word 
She suffered as keenly, as dumb- 
ly, as any creature, wild or tame, to whom 
there is no soul. But all at once a ery 
broke from her, then over and over again, 
“OQ my God! O my God! O my God!” 
The sobbing piteousness of this deso 
late prayer as it tore its way from the 
depths of her wild heart 
of it? Not I—not I 


She was a savage. 


who shall write 
even if I could. 
She suffered like a 
Will any say there was no jus 
1U ¢ 


be capable of passion such as that ? 


Savage. 
tice in It is something, is it not, to 
She 
suffered beyond most people, men and 
yomen, it is true; but was she not in that 
much blessed above them ? 


She lay there until the dawn looked 
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whitely above the eastern hills upon the 
waking earth. In her quaint old dress 
one might have thought her the tortured 
ghost of the 


a 
who had so long 


the 


woman 


slept in peace below erass-hidden 


mound. She staggered, when at last she 
rose to her feet, and fell for a moment 
upon her sense of 
She did 


She 


knees. There was a 
vagueness that possessed her. 


not now, somehow 


seem to care 
wondered if they would be married at the 
little chureh in the neighborhood, and if 
they would let She thought 
he would. She thought that she would 


not mind much seeing it. 


her come. 


Of course they 
She would see them to- 

Well, what of that ? 
She was surprised in a dull way that it 
did not affect Then 
membered that she had not made any 


bread 


would live here. 

gether every day. 
her more. she re 
for him, such as he liked, the night 
before. Well, it was a pity; but it was 
late: it wouldn't 
She 


too have time to rise 
now. 


Mornin 
lucent 


must think of something else. 
g¢ came on apace, clad all in trans- 
beryl - colored 


and brow 


bound with gold and with searlet. 


r’¢ yI eS, 


The birds were waking and chattering 
as women chatter over their morning toi- 
lets. Some more hyacinths had bloomed 
in the niglt,and there was a great clump 
of iris, that she had not noticed the day 
before, on the hill-top. <A ecardinal-bird, 
sweeping downward like a flame fallen 
from some celestial fire, made his morn- 
ing bath in the hollow of a tulip-tree leaf 

a relic of vanished winter filled by 
kindly spring with fragrant rain. 

As she neared the lawn gate she saw 
some one leaning over it. A swart, red- 
kerchiefed figure, clad in a dress whose 
stripes of blue and white circled her large 
It was Aunt 
She pushed open the gate, jam- 
ming her stout proportions uncomfortably 
in her haste to reach the girl. 

‘*Gord! Miss Faginia, whar zs you ben ? 
An’ gret day in de mawnin! what dat you 

Gord! Gord! ef de chile 
ain’ jes ez wet ’s *f she'd ben caught in de 
Red Sea wid Phario. 


body as its hoops a barrel. 
Tishy. 


got on, anyhow ¢ 


Honey,whar is you 
ben, in de name o’ Gord? Tell yo’ mam- 
What de 
Gord! Gord! dem 
eyes sutney is ben look on suppn drade- 
ful. Po’ lamb! po’ lamb! 
little foots, an’ de 
’em same as de rats dun neaw ’em. 


my. Is you been see a harnt ? 


matter wid my baby ? 


Look at dem 
stoeckin’s all war offen 
Ain’ 


yo’ gwine tell yo’ mammy, my lady-bug ? 
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‘ , 
Come ‘long so. 


Mammy kin ’mos’ kya) 


yo’ ter de house.” 

Virginia submitted listlessly to the ol, 
black’s blandishments. She was not sorr 
to have Aunt Tishy’s massive arm about 
her. Her feet ached and smarted: ther 
was a sharp pain in her side when shy 
drew her breath, and that dreadful fee] 
ing of being a thing just born, a creatur 
who had no past, still held her in its 
numbing grasp. 

Aunt Tishy took her into the big kitch 
en—an out-house consisting of one room, 
and a fireplace in which one might hay: 
roasted a whole ox. It was lined on two 
sides with great smoke-darkened pin 
presses. The other walls and the ceiling 
had once been white, but were now stain 
ed the 
schaum 


color of a half-seasoned meer 
pipe. The two windows had 
casements with diamond-shaped panes of 
dingy glass set in lead. Enormous deal 
tables stood here and there. From the 
surrounding gloom came the glimmer of 
brightly polished tin, as brilliant in its 
effect as the glint of a negro’s teeth from 
the dusk of his face. 

Aunt Tishy, having seated her nursling 
in an old wooden rocking-chair, dragged 
a basket of chips and shavings from the 
capacious ingle-nook, and set about mak 
ing the fire. She first scooped away the 
yet warm ashes of yesterday with her 
shapely yellow-palmed hands (negroes 
have generally well-formed hands and 
remarkably pretty finger-nails). Then 
she began laying a little foundation of 
shavings and lightwood splinters; here 
and there she stuck a broad locust chip. 
When these preparations were all com 
pleted she went out to ‘‘fotch a light,” 
she said, assuring Virginia of her speedy 
return. 

In a few moments she was back, carry 
ing a handful of live coals in her naked 
palm, having first sprinkled a few ashes 
over it for protection. With these she 
kindled the fire, which soon made a busy 
clamor in the hollow throat of the old 
chimney. 

Once more she disappeared, returning 
with a bundle of*things in her arms: a 
big shawl, Virginia’s shoes and stockings, 
and her homespun dress. 

‘*T ewine take dat dar outlandish thing 
offen yo’, honey,” she announced, seating 
herself on the pine floor in front of the 
girl, and beginning to draw off her torn 
stockings. ‘‘I gwine mek yo’ put on yo’ 
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»wn frawk ‘fo’ dey sees yo’ in d’ house. 
VMarse Gawge he ain’ knowin’ nuttin’ ‘bout 
o’ bein’ out all night. I’mos’ skeered to 
af bout yo’, but Lain’ seh nuttin’ to naw 

uly, ease I didn’ think my honey gwine 
¢ way fur good.” She took the little 
old bare feet into her cushiony palms, 
nd rubbed them softly. Every now and 
then she bent down her gayly turbaned 
ead and blew with warm breath upon 
them, after the negro fashion of minis- 
tering to any frozen thing, from a bit of 
bread to a young ‘‘squawb.” 

‘‘Yo’ barf’s all rade-y in de house,” 
Aunt Tishy continued, as she knelt up 
und began unfasten- 
ing the ribbons from 
the front of the old- 
time garment the girl 
had donned in a mood 
so different. 

‘‘Gord! honey,” she 
said, as the pins accu 
mulated in her capa- 
cious mouth, ‘‘in de 
name o’ sense what 
dun persess yo’ tuh 
put on dis hyah thing ? 
Name o’ Gord! who 
ever see sich a thing 
aneyhow?” She held 
it up with much of the 
contempt with which 
Virginia had at first 
regarded it, tossing it 
finally into the chip- 
basket. 

Virginia said no- 
thing from first to last. 
She was almost sure 
that she was dreaming, 
and wouldsoonawake. 

‘*My sakes ’live,” 
chuckled Aunt Tishy, 
as she hooked the 
homespun dress about 
the girl's waist, 
‘‘wouldn’ I’a thanked 
Gordamighty ef yo'd 
‘a ben dis good when 
yo’ wuz leetle, honey ? 
Mk, mh-mph !” 

(This final ejaculation I find impossi- 
ble to describe with pen and ink.) 

When she had completely altered her 
charge’s appearance, replaiting her di- 
shevelled hair, and unwinding from its 
tangled meshes the little chain of white 
and red sea-shells, Aunt Tishy took her by 


““I GWINE TAKE 
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the hand and led her across the side lawn 


to the house. 


‘* Now yo’ kin dress comfbul,” she told 


her, *‘an’ jess mek yo’se’f easy, my lamb. 


Tishy she ain’ gwine seh nuttin’ tuh naw 


bode . 
Virginia tried to smile upon her. Some 


thine stiff at the corners of her mouth 
seemed to prevent her. She turned, lift 


ing one hand to her cheek, and went into 
the yet quiet house. 


VI 


Roden wondered a good deal, during 


such moments as his thoughts reverted 





DAT DAR OUTLANDISH THING OFFEN YO’, HONEY.” 


not to his ladylove, concerning Virginia's 
recent neglect of him. Popocatepetl was 
his attendant now at meals, dried his 
newspapers, and gambolled for his amuse 
ment. Virginia had come to him on the 
afternoon of the day following that upon 
which he had announced to her his en- 


Se PA ee 





at 
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gagement, and had said she ‘‘ didn’ know 
took her las’ night She cert’n’y 


He 


unperlite, 


olad ne was so happy. mus’ 


her ’f she’d ben 


was glad.” But Roden miss 
wished 
He 


ited to be quite sure that he had not 


ded himself in r vard to the possi bill 


ery much. Besides, he 


xceedingly to hear her sing again. 


ties contained in her sonorous voice. 

Virginia continued to be very econom 
ical of her presence, however, and three 
days afterward he was summoned to New 
York by te legraph to attend the bedside 
of an ailing thorough-bred. 

Virginia did not come to tell him good 
by He thought it at the 


ment, but did not have time to ponder 


strange mo 


over it subseque ntly She, in the mean 
time, kneeling behind the ‘‘slats” of her 
bedroom window-blinds, watched the lit 
tle Canadian as it drove 
away, with Popocatepetl proudly installed 
the She held something 
crushed against her breast 


fishing wagon 


on back seat. 
an old Trini- 
ty College boating cap which belonged to 
Roden. She knelt there for full a half- 
hour after the last grinding of the cart 
No tears 
rose to soothe the burning in her eyes. 
She had not wept since that night spent 
by those lonely graves. 


wheels on the carriage-drive. 


At last she rose 
The day 
was unusually raw for the season of the 
year. Rebellious robins chattered on the 
eaves. A fitful wind swept rudely over 
the fields. Virginia, with unseeing eyes 
on the low smouldering fire, caressed the 
bit blue cloth in her hands with ab- 
sent, slow-moving fingers. Anon 
lifted and examined it closely. It seem- 
ed to her that the lion on the coat of 
arms might have been better done. She 
remembered an old print of Daniel in 
the which in the 
family Bible. Therein the king of beasts 
was, she thought, far more ably depicted. 


and went over beside the fire. 


of 


she 


lions’ den was big 


This lion had an inane expression, owing 
probably to the which 
for his fierce eyes, a paucity of 
and a superfluity of tail which 
struck her as undignified. Suddenly she 
burst Peal after peal of 
staccato sound rang through 
winding 


two black dots 
stood 
mane, 
out laughing. 
the merry, 
the above, and 
echoed down into the lower halls. Rip- 
ple upon ripple of wild merriment. <A 
rush, an abandonment of jollity, in 
which she had not indulged for many a 


passageways 
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She tried 


not. 


day. in vain to stop. § 
That little oblong lion w 

his much-eurled tail much { 
her. Ha! ha! Oh, funny — ho 
funny it was! and how she enjoyed 

And was it not far, far be 
ter to laugh than to ery? Oh, that fu; 
ny, funny, funny little beast! How m« 
ry he made her, how jolly, how care-fre 
once more! 


could 


was too 
how 


or" 0d laugh ! 


A voice rang out suddenly, 
Name ; 


eallin go 
Fa 


} Tif 
*Faginia Q-0-0-0-0 ginia 
O-o0-0-0-0-0 Faginia!” 

Startled into sudden gravity, she slipped 
the cap into the breast of her brown stuff 
gown, and went to the door. 

‘That you, father ?” 

‘Yase, tis. What’n th’ name o’ good 
ness ‘Y’ you hyahhyahin’ ’bout up thar all 
by yo’self? Howsomdever, the beauty 
of the question air, thar’s a young lady 
down here as wants ter see you, an’ I'd 
never ’a knowed yo’ was in the house ef 
yo’ hadn’ been goin’ on like a wil’-cat 
with the stomach-ache.” 

‘* Who is it?” said Virginia. 

Back came the name in strident 
mistakable syllables, ‘‘ Miss 
roll.” 

There was a second’s pause. 

“TIL be down in a minute,” Virginia 
called back. 

Miss Mary Erroll was walking up and 
down the *‘ front hall” in her Quorn-cloth 
habit, whistling softly to herself. Her 
short riding-skirt needed no holding up 
to enable her to move comfortably, and 
her hands were clasped behind her about 
her hunting-crop. 


un- 


Ma-ry—Er 


Virginia, coming slowly down the many 
convolutions of the broad stairway, no 
ticed the dark sheen of the thick braid 
folded away under the smart little hat, 
the glimpse of fair cheek and throat, the 
thorough-bred lines of the slight figure 

‘**Mornin’,” she said, briefly. 

Miss Erroll stopped in the midst of an 
intricate aria, unbent her red lips, and 
held out her hand in its loose dog-skin 
glove: evidently she intended to ignore 
the unpleasantness of their last interview. 

‘*T came to Caryston for two reasons,” 
she announced, cheerily. ‘‘ First, to give 
your father a message which Mr. Roden 
left with me. Secondly, to bring you 
something, Miss Virginia. I believe you 
like dogs ?” 

‘Some dawgs,” said Virginia, speaking 
in a dull, even tone. 
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Miss Erroll, nothing daunted, led the 
iy to the library; she pulled off the 
rappings from about a wicker basket, 

d lifted out a sturdy mastiff pup, who, 

pported across the palm of his whilom 

stress’s fair hand, made ungainly mo 
yns with his great paws, as though try- 

o to swim. 

‘“Won't you take him, Miss Virginia ? 
Ve have so many dogs at home, it would 

e a real kindness,” 

‘* Most likely my father ’d like to have 

m,” said Virginia. ‘‘I don’ have much 
me ter tend ter dawgs. I’m much obliged 

ter you, though.” 

Miss Erroll, thus rebuffed, set down the 
little mastiff on the floor, and pushed it 

ith the toe of her riding-boot. One of 

the characteristics of this young woman 
was an insatiate desire for the good-will 
of every one. It was weak, no doubt; 
but, as the celebrated saying hath it, the 
weakness was very strong. Somehow it 
made Mary uncomfortable to think that 
the overseer’s daughter, humble though 
her position was, should not succumb to 
the charm which she chose to exert for 
her benefit. 

The unconscious little peace-offering in 
the mean time was making abortive ef- 
forts to peer into every object out of his 
reach which the room contained. 

A sudden revulsion of feeling came 
over Virginia, a sense of unnecessary 
rudeness, and of the uselessness of it all. 

‘*T—T’] take him, thank you,” she said, 
stooping and lifting the puppy into her 
capable young embrace. ‘‘I’m mighty 
glad to have him. He cert’n’y is pretty.” 

Poor Virginia! She felt the baldness 
of these phrases without knowing how to 
remedy them. ‘‘ He cert’n’y is cunnin’,’ 
she added. 

Mary was much relieved. ‘‘I thought 
you would like him,” she said. ‘‘I have 
named him ‘Mumbo,’ after one of his an- 
cestors. If you don’t like the name, please 
be sure to change it.” 

“Oh, I like it!” said Virginia. ‘I 
couldn’t give him a better one to save my 
life. I kyarn’t never scarsely think o’ 
names fur the critters on th’ farm. Does 
he know it yet?” 

‘“Oh no!” Miss Erroll assured her. 
‘© You'll have to teach him that.” 

She looked down intently at one of her 
gloves, and began to unbutton it. ‘‘I 

suppose you have heard of my engage- 
ment?” she said, without looking up. 


Yes, Virginia had heard of. it 
said so In an even monotone which had 
in it no suggestions either of approval or 
disapproval She was astonished to feel 
Miss Erroll’s hand on her arm 

‘*Miss Virginia,” said that young lady, 
with asweet and whole-souled blush. ** tm 
going to ask you to do me a tremendous 
favor I—I would like so much 
Jack’s—Mr. Roden’s room just as h 
it, don't you know With his boots and 
coats and whips lying about. IT don’t 
want your father or any of the servants 


to know, because they would think me 
crazy; but I'm sure you'll understand.” 

Virginia led the way without a word. 
The mastiff pup made playfully affection 
ate dabs at her round chin with his rose 
leaf tongue. Roden’s bedroom was on the 
ground-floor. He did not occupy the ma 
jestically gloomy apartment in which 
his first night at Caryston had been spent 
This room was in the east wing of the 
house, plentifully perforated with small 
casements, and panelled from floor to 
ceiling. This panelling had all been paint 
ed white, and the result of the heavy coat 
ings, renewed from time to time, was a 
rich, ivory-like smoothness of tint and 
tone. A little single iron bedstead stood 
in one corner of the room, between two 
windows. There were some capital old 
sporting prints upon the walls, num 
berless hunting-crops and riding-canes 
stacked on the high mantel, spurs, gloves, 
tobacco - bags, cartridges, and what not 
heaped pell-mell on tables and chairs, 
about twenty pairs of boots and shoes 
ranged along one side of the room. some 
on and some not on trees. Garments of 
divers kind were pitched recklessly about. 
It is perhaps needless to say, after the fore- 
going description, that confusion reigned 
supreme. 

Miss Erroll, at first shyly conscious of 
Virginia’s presence, soon began to move 
about after her usual airy fashion. She 
lifted the brier-wood pipe, so often smoked 
in Virginia’s presence, and pressed her 
lips playfully to its glossy bow]. 

‘*‘Aren’t women geese, Miss Virginia, 
when they care for any one?” she said, 
turning to laugh at the girl over her 
graceful shoulder. 

She was entirely at her ease now, and 
went about from object to object, touching 
some and merely looking at others, with 
a little conscious air of possession which 
was like the turning of a rusty knife in 
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“TE MUST ’A HAD A MIGHTY LEETLE CROP.” 


the girl’s heart. She tossed an old shoot 
ing-coat from the bed’s foot to a chair, re- 
marking as she did so: ‘‘ What careless 
creatures the best of men are! TI shall 
have to give Master Jack a lesson in the 
old proverb concerning places and things 

when—when I am Mrs. Jack!” she 
ended, merrily. 

Turning over some things on a table 
near one of the windows she came across 
an old-fashioned netted purse of red silk, 
with steel rings and tassels—the purse Vir- 
grinia had netted for him during such odd 
moments as she could steal from her many 
occupations. She watched Miss Erroll 
now with hungry eyes, the eyes of a 


wounded lioness who watches. helpless, 


the taking away of one of her cubs. Her 


heart beat against her homespun bodice 
with short, quick throbs. She stooped and 
set the struggling puppy upon the floor. 
It seemed to her as though she had been 
holding fire in her arms. 


‘*Oh, this is so pretty!’ said uncon 
scious Mary. ‘‘ This is so very quaint and 
pretty! I must have it. Of course he'd 
giveitme. I’m just going to take it with 
out saying by your leave;” and with that 
she slipped it in the pocket of her habit. 

Virginia shut her eyes for a moment, 
dizzy with pain and anger; but the red 
light which seemed to surround and en 
velop her when she did so made her 
fainter than ever. She lifted her dark 
lids and stared out at the blank strip of 
sky above the box bushes outside the win 
dow, vacantly, unseeingly. 

She had no distinet recollection of the 
remainder of Miss Erroll’s visit. That 
one fact concerning the taking away of 
the purse which Roden had promised to 
keep always alone remained distinctly in 
her mind. She had tried honestly to over 
come the all-powerful, unreasoning dis 
like of Miss Mary Erroll, and the result 
had been worse than if it had not been 
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tried. The discordant, insistent yapping 
of the mastiff pup irritated her almost be- 
vond endurance. He seemed bent on in 
truding upon her his regret for the de 
parture of his former mistress. 

As she went wearily into her father’s 
vork-room, and sat down to her spinning 
wheel, she heard his voice at the window 
calling her. 

‘* Well?” she said, listlessly. 

‘Pears to me,” * as 
pourin’, 
Heah’s Joe Scott come ter bring yo’ them 


said he, jocosely, 
having rained, it air cert’n’y 


jorhnny-jump-ups he sez as he promised 


yo. 
* She got violently to her feet, upsetting 
the wheel and tearing her skirt against a 
projecting nail as she hastened to the win- 
“Tell him I’m 
‘*Tell him I’m in bade. 
ter see him; that’s flat. 
him so.” 

But Mr. Joseph Scott had already enter- 
ed the room. 
snake-like presence, and seemed capable 


said. 
L ain't a-goin’ 
If needs be, tell 


dow. sick,” she 


He was a person of sinuous, 


of shedding his complete attire by means 
of one deft wriggle. His neck rose from 
a turn-down celluloid collar after the 
fashion of the neck of Alice in Wonder- 
land, what time she had partaken of the 
cake which caused her to exclaim, ‘‘ Curi- 
ouser! and ecuriouser!”’ His long locks, 
of a vague, smoky tint, exuded an unsa- 
vory smell of (I am ashamed to say) ran 
cid pomatum. He 
summer overcoat, though in his case the 
‘‘over” was a decided misnomer, as there 
was nothing under it but an unbleached 
cotton shirt, and a sporting vest which 
had evidently belonged to some Briton. 
His necktie would have put an October 
forest to the blush. His mud-colored 
trousers were pulled down outside of his 
great cowhide which presented 
their very apparent tops in a ridgy circle 
beneath the stuff of his trousers. 


wore a threadbare 


boots, 


A strangling sense of loathing and re- 
volt rose in Virginia’s throat. She felt 
as though she would indeed suffocate be- 
neath that terrible combination of smell 
and vulgarity. She leaned far out of the 
window, and spoke to him without turn- 
ing her head. 

‘*Mornin’,” she said, curtly. ‘‘ P’r’aps 
you heard me tell father I was sick.” 

‘* Lor’! air you ?” said Mr. Scott. ‘‘I 
cert’n’y am sawry. Here's them jorhnny- 
jump-ups I hearn you seh ez how you 
wanted.” 
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‘*Thank you,” said Virginia, in astifled 
voice. She still leaned out of the 
dow, and the conversation flagged. 
night,” 
Mr. Scott, with spasmodic assertiveness 


Wilh 


* Larse suddenly announced 
‘Larse night a peeg-horg came down th’ 
mounting and gneawed all pa’s corn orf 


ie crop, 


‘*He must ’a had a mighty leet 
said Virginia from without the window. 
Her voice came back into the room soften 
ed by the purring air without. 

‘*T’'m tawkin’ *bout gyarden corn,” said 
Mr. Scott, failing to appreciate the 
casm. 


sar 
Again a silence. The mastiff pup, di- 
verted by the arrival of the new-comer, 
went sniffing about his redolent person. 

‘Ef he was a fox,” thought Virginia, 
dryly, ‘‘’twouldn’t take no houn’s ter fol 
ler his scent. I could track him a week 
arterwards myself.” Out aloud she said, 
‘* Air them roots or flowers you brought 
me ?” 

‘* Both,” said Mr. Scott. 

Another pause. 

‘“The tarryfied fever’s a-ragin’ up ter 
Annesville,” he announeed, presently. 

Virginia faced about for the first time. 
‘Ts it ** Who's down ?” 

‘Nigh all o’ them Davises. 
tor says as how it’s ‘count o’ their mak- 
in’ fertilizer in their cellar.” 

“What?” said Virginia. 

He repeated his assertion. 

‘* Ef that’s true,” she said, slowly, ‘“‘I 
ain’ goin’ to bother my head ‘bout ‘em; 
such fools oughter die.” 

(Be that as it may, she ‘‘ bothered” her 
self enough to tramp on foot all the way to 
Annesville, some eight miles, that very 


* she asked. 


The doe 


afternoon, and offer her services as sick- 
nurse. The house fortunately was un 
der quarantine, and there was assistance 
enough.) 

‘* But that ain’ nothin’ ter th’ skyarlet- 
fever over the mounting,” Mr. Scott pur 
sued, in a tone whose threadbare lugu 
briousness revealed the morbid satisfae 
tion which lined it. ‘* That's fyar how] 
in’; an’ they sez, moresomeover, ez how it 
can be kyard an’ took from a leetle bit o’ 
rag.” 

Old Herrick, who had come again to 
the window, was listening intently. ‘'’S 
that so?” he said, finally. ‘‘ Well, con 
sequently were, the beauty of that ques 
tion air, thar ain’ much rag trade goin’ 
on between that side o’ th’ mounting an’ 
tother. Hyeah! hyeah!” 
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v can you laugh, father?” said the 


gehty, gyrl! I ain’ laufin’ at 
ks as is got the fever, but at them 


. . 
iam 


savs as how it kin be kep’ in 
0’ ribbon or sich fur over twen 

pursued Mr. Seott, who, appar- 
t content with his own fragrance, 

ed from time to time to bury his 

se in the bunch of johuny-jump 
hich he still held 

said old Herrick again. 

ll yo’ what, darter, ’f that thar’s true, 

better have them things ez th’ las’ 

isher’s wife lef’ up in th’ attic burned 

‘Why ?” said Mr. Scott, before Virginia 
could r¢ ply. 

‘**Case thar baby died o’ th’ red fever, 
and thar’s some o’ its belongin’s up thar 
i lle—some little odds an’ eens 
got ter take away with ’em in 


‘ert’n'y better burn ’em,” said 
Mr. Scott, with 
soon sleep with a bar'l o’ gunpowder over 
my hade.” 


h knowing gloom. ‘‘I’das 


‘Well, seems to me ef there’s danger ’n 
either, *twouldn’t be in th’ gunpowder,” 
said Miss Herrick, dryly, ‘‘ seein’ as it don’ 
never blow down, an’ yo'd be onder it.” 

‘G long, Miss Faginia!” exclaimed her 
not-to-be-rebuffed admirer. ‘‘ Yo’d have 
yo" joke "bout a dyin’ minister!” 

He left a half-hour afterward, all un- 
conscious of the seeds of disaster which 
he had sown, and the next day Roden re- 
turned from New York in excellent spir- 
its. On the following Tuesday he went 
into the kitchen and had a private confer- 
ence with Aunt Tishy, which resulted in 
his leaving it with pockets considerably 
lichtened and shoulders laden with the 
thanks and praise of its eldritech proprie- 
tress. He also confided in Virginia, and 
asked her assistance. He wished to give 
his bride-elect and her mother a little din- 
ner—wouldn’t Virginia help him? She 
was so very cleverabout such things. He 
knew, if she would only help him, that 
everything would be perfectly satisfac- 
tory. She promised, and he went off on 
Bonnibel to Windemere entirely content. 

Miss Erroll drove her mother over to 
Caryston in a village-ecart, and, as luck 
would have it, a sudden shower caught 
them about a quarter of a mile from the 
house. Mary, however, got the brunt of 


the shower, as she was driving, and had at 
once wrapped her mother in all available 
rugs and wraps. 

Mrs. Erroll stepped out upon the front 
porch at Caryston only a little damp as 
to the ruffle at her throat, and somewhat 
limp as to the plumes in her bonnet; b 
Mary’s dress of white wool was soake: 
through and through, and her hat a sod 
den mass of white lace and straw. 

Roden relapsed at once into the agonik 
of alarm in which newly engaged men ar 
apt to indulge when the health of thei: 
jiancées is called into question. He went 
again to Virginia, and overwhelmed he 
with instruction and entreaties. Miss Ei 
roll was conducted to a bedroom bright 
with blue chintz and many wax candles, 
and Virginia, having provided her with 
some of her own clothes, went off to dry 
the soaked garments. That, however, 
Roden would not hear of. It was too 
far to Windemere to send back for dry 
garments. Then Virginia must lend Miss 
Erroll one of her dresses. 

Virginia had three dresses besides the 
one she wore. She brought them all in 
and laid them on the bed. Miss Mary, 
who had an artistic eye, chose a gown of 
garnet wool with plain round waist and 
short skirt. When she had turned it in 
a little at the throat, and fastened a bit 
of cambric, which Virginia brought her, 
kerchiefwise about her neck, she looked 
like a charming Cinderella who had re 
sumed her humble attire to please her 
Prince. Mary’s throat, however, could 
not stand the severe test of laceless ex 
posure. It was too slender and long. 
Where Virginia’s massive column of 
cream-hued flesh rose from the clasp of 
such a kerchief with infinite suggestions 
of mythical forests and Amazonian war 
riors, Miss Erroll announced that she 
looked ‘‘scraggy.” She took up the bit 
of black velvet with its buckle of Scotch 
pebbles which she had worn about her 
throat when she arrived. But the wet 
stuff left dark stains on her fingers, and 
had assumed a cottony, lack-lustre hue. 
‘Tf only I had a bit of velvet to go about 
my throat!” she said, regretfully. ‘‘I 
can’t go down this way—I’m so indecent- 
ly thin!” She laughed a little and sat 
down as in despair. 

A sudden thought leaped hot in Vir- 
ginia’s breast. A bit of velvet? She had 
no velvet of any kind,but she knew where 
a piece was. A bit of dark blue velvet 
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ribbon, just such a bit as Miss Erroll want- 
ed. True, it had been used to loop a baby’s 
leeve, but around that slender throat it 
ould reach most amply. 
‘‘I—kin—g 


erself saying. 


et—you a piece,” she heard 
Her voice sounded strange and disem- 
odied to herself, as though it did not is- 
ie from her own lips. She thought that 
she to whom she spoke must start up W ith 
horror for the change. But no, she only 
smiled blandly, sweetly, with that faint 
suggestion of patronage which was as per 
eptible, though not as palatable, as the 
lash of bitter in orange marmalade. 
‘Thank you so much!” she said. 
shall quite suit myself then.” 
Virginia took a candle and went up 
into the attic, as ten days ago she had 
gone. The damp, dusty smell brought 
back to her that terrible memory as only 
. perfume can recall the past. 
Her throbbed 
fiercer. Her time was come. 


veins hotter and 

Revenge 
What fever could be 
nore virulent, more deadly, than the fe- 
ver that dark-haired girl had set raging 
n her veins? What was the verse that 
had read only last night to Aunt 
Tishy out of what the old negress called 
‘*de Holy Wud”? An eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth. Joe Seott was not the 
only person she had ever heard speak of 
such athing. It had simply served to re 
eall it to her mind. Ha! ha! She had 
never liked Joe Scott before, and she had 
been very rude about those johnny-jump- 
| Poor Joe! She would thank him 
the very best she knew how when next 
she saw him. Poor Joe! good Joe! dear 
Joe! Yes, there it was, the pretty bas- 
sinet cradle, with its faded blue and pink 
That. little English baby had 
died full four years ago. She walked 
toward it, shielding the candle with one 
scooped hand from the playful assaults of 
the night wind. The cradle stood just 
in front of an old hair-covered chest. As 
she neared it, a consciousness of eyes re 
Ah! there 
A rat, paralyzed for the mo- 
ment by the sudden light, had paused on 
the edge of the old chest, and fixed her 
with his little, protruding, evil-looking 
She made a spasmodic, terrified 
movement with her hand, and he leaped 
down, his sleek, tight-skinned body strik- 
ing the floor with a repulsive sound as of 
unsavorily nurtured corpulence. The girl 


ever 


vas in her hands. 


he 
Sil 


ups. 


ribbons. 


garding her came upon her. 
they were. 


eyes. 


turned with a strong, uncontrollable fit of 
shivering toward the cradle. It was rock 
ing slowly back and forth in the uncer 
tain light, its pink and blue ribbons flut 
tering with a ghostly and ill-timed ga 
A ery 
gripped lips, but 
ly that the rat 
when he leaped from the top of the chest. 


yety 


almost broke from between he 


‘ . 
she remembered sudden 
must have set it in 


mouon 


her, 


Setting the candle on the floor besid 
i 


iting out 


she stooped over and beran 
the little sheets and blankets and bundles 


of linen and silk. One of those sudden 


noises which disturb sleep at nig) in 


an old house jarred through 
She stuffed the 


lool d behind her, 


the room 
DACK 


Nothing there. 


things hastily and 


room she 


round the 


saw before her, black, assertive, monstrous, 


as her glance went 
the likeness of a huge cradle, cast by the 
the whitewashed wall of 
the garret. Her heart beat with laboring 
heavy thuds. 


eandle against 
If it were not quite so black 
she thought, or if it had only been more 
the size of the real cradle; but its vast pre 
sence in the low roofed room seemed like 
the presence of some presiding fate. She 
tore away her look from it by sheer force 
of will, found what she wanted, caught 
up the candle, and rushed headlong from 
the room. 
Miss Erroll 


sweet 


received her with the same 
‘*You were pretty long,” 
m afraid I’ve given you a 


smile. 
she said. ‘TI 
lot of trouble.” 

‘No, none,” said Virginia. She cleared 
her throat and repeated the words. They 
were indistinct at first, because of the dry 
ness of her tongue and the roof of her 
mouth. She watched with hot, moveless 
eyes the slim fingers of Miss Erroll as she 
first crimped the curling bit of velvet be- 
tween her fingers, with a deft, almost 
imperceptible movement, and forced the 
teeth of her little buckle through it. 

‘*How damp it smells!” she said, as she 
lifted it to her throat to put it on. 
as if it had been stuffed away'in some old 
attic.” 


‘** Just 


Virginia’s knées smote together. She 
put out her hand to steady herself, 
sank heavily into a chair. 

‘°Tain’t nuthin’—'tain’t nuthin’,” sh 
said, roughly, as Mary ran to her 
‘*T'm better jess so. 


and 


side 
Don’ tech me, please 
An’ please ter scuse me. 
no one to tech me when 
this.” 
Alas! 


I kyarn’ bear 


when I’m like 


alas! Virginia, when were you 
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ever ‘‘ like this” before, in the whole course 
of your seventeen years of strength, and 


health, and placid, if bovine, contentment ? 


The 


success 


dinner, thanks to Virginia, was a 


Roden’s wines were excellent. 
They were going to ask Virginia to sing 
for thought it 
After dinner 
Erroll sat down to the piano, and 
off into the 
leaving open the door be- 
A rhomboid of pale 
light from the candles on the din- 
fell into the flower 


crowded corridor, touching the great ge- 


them. Roden said he 
vould pl ase her so much. 

Mrs 
the sweethearts wandered 
‘ creenhouse,” 
tween the rooms 
yellow 
ner- table narrow, 


ranium leaves into a soft distinctness, and 
show ne nere and there the flame colored 
and snow-white glomes of blossom. 

of sight of Mrs. Erroll, had 
straightway put an arm about the supple 
waist of his betrothed, and one of her hands 


Roden, out 


had found its way to his short curls with 
amovement as of long habit. 
ing light from the 


Astheslant- 
room beyond caught 
the sheen of her delicate throat above its 
velvet ribbon, he bent his head and pressed 
down his lips upon it and upon the bit of 
velvet. 

Virginia, 
or freak of fate, was at this moment cross- 
ing the lawn to put the mastiff pup into 
his kennel. Attracted by the unusual 
light in the greenhouse, she looked up. 
Looking Roden as he stooped 
She 
gave a fierce broken ery like an angered 
beast, and turning, ran with all her might 
into the | 


nouse. 


y some strange coincidence 


up, she saw 


and kissed his sweetheart’s throat. 


Poor Mrs. Erroll, summoning up mu- 
sical ghosts from her maidenhood’s reper- 
toire on the old piano, thought that one 
of Roden’s horses had gone mad and gal- 


loped through the room. 

In the mean time Virginia, panting, 
wordless, seized Mary with one strong 
hand, and with the other tore off the vel- 
vet from about her neck. ‘*‘I—I—I’ve 
read as how it was pizen; I jess remember- 
ed. 

She rushed madly out again, and fling- 
ing herself upon the bare floor of her little 


bedr POM, beat 


Here's yo buckle.” 


the hard boards with her 
hand and dragged at her loosened hair. 


VII. 
There is said that to 
When His 


creatures take into their incapable grasp 


One who hath 


Him belongeth vengeance. 
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the javelins of His wrath it is generally 
vith as impotent and baleful a result as 
when young Phaeton, seeking to guide 
the chariot of the sun, brought to himself 
despair, and scorched to cinders the wm 

offending earth. Thus was it with Vii 

ginia. With the nearness of her unbri 
dled love and anger she had forever seam 
ed as if with fire the fair world of he: 
content. It seemed to her that space it 
self would be too narrow to hold her apart 
from such women as were good and true 

Just God! could it be that her sin was 
to be visited upon the being whom of all 
the world she loved best, because of whom 
Was Ro 
going to suffer, perhaps to die, in the 
had sought to 
slay? He was not often at Caryston now; 
most of his days were spent with his be 
trothed. He did not notice the chang: 
which was stealing over Herrick’s daugh 
ter. He had no time to wonder that she 
did not sing now at her spinning as one 
she hadsung. He would not have paused 
to listen to her had she done so. 

He was called away again to the North 
on the last of May, and on the day after 
his departure Aunt Tishy burst into Vir 
ginia’s room with flour-covered hands. 
‘Gord! Gord! honey,” she said, tossing 
her blue checked apron up and down with 
wild, savage gestures of dismay and grief, 
‘what yuh think ?—Marse Jack’s sweet 
heart’s dun got de rade fever, an’ dey don’ 
think as how she'll live.” 

Virginia stood and stared at her with 
eyes which saw nothing. Her face took 
on a ghastly greenish pallor. About her 
brow and mouth there stole a cold moist 
ure. She opened her lips, and seemed to 
Her lips framed the same -words 
stupidly over and over again. 

‘Gord! honey,” cried the old negress, 
seizing her, as she swayed backward as if 
about to fall, ‘‘ 


sef ? 


that sin had been committed ? 
den 


oO 
“ . } 7 
stead of the woman she 


speak. 


is yuh gwine be sick yuh- 


Virginia pushed her away, walked stead 
ily over to an old oak cupboard, took out 
a jug of whiskey, and drank from its green 
The 
stinging liquid filled her veins with a hot, 
false strength. 


glass throat as she had seen men do. 


She spoke quickly now, 
in a harsh tone, seizing the old nurse by 
the shoulders, and thrusting her white 
face, with its lambent, distended eyes, close 
to that of the terrified Aunt Tishy. 

‘*' When was she took? Who tol’ you? 
Are you lyin’? Ef you're lyin’ I'll curse 
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you with such curses you won’ be able 
to be still when you're dead. But you 
wouldn’ lie tuh me, would you, mammy ? 
You wouldn’ lie to me to send me tuh 
hell in th’ spirit ‘fo’ I was called there fur 
good. Yo’ hear me? Why didn’ yo’ 
tell me befo’?, Who's with her? Who's 
Put up my clo’es. I'm go- 
in’—I'm goin’ right now. God! Air yo’ 
a-tryin’ to hold me? Ha! That's 
that cert’n’y is good. Ill make 
larf at that when I come 
Why, you pore old thing, I could 
throw you outer that winder ef I tried. 
Well, don’ ery. 

God! God! God! 


She fell upon her knees, wringing her 


nursin’ her? 


ha! 
cood 
father when 


back. 


W hat a’ you ery in’ fur? 
have merey on me!” 


hands and throwing backward her ago 
nized face, as though with her up-looking, 
straining eyes she would pierce the very 
floor of heaven and behold that mercy for 
which she pleaded. 
to her feet. 
her 


Then she leapt again 
All at once a calmness fell 
She the old dull 
listlessness of some days past as though it 
had been a garment. 

“I'm goin’ to Mis’ Erroll’s,” 
quietly. 


upon resumed 


she said, 
‘*T wan’ some clo’es. Send’em; 
I ain't er-goin’ tuh wait. Tell father.” 
Virginia, arrived at Windemere, went 
down the basement steps into the kitchen. 
The cook, a young mulatto woman named 
Lorinda, came forward to 
cautious, brown-yarn toes. 


meet her on 


‘**Miss Mary’s a-dyin’,” she announced, 
in a sepulchral whisper. ‘‘ De doctor seh 
ez how she kyarn’ live nohow. She's 
jess ez rade ez a tomarker fum hade tuh 
foots. An’ she’s jess pintly ’stracted. Yuh 
never heah sich sereechin’ an’ tuh-doin’ 
in all yuh life.” 

‘*Kin I see Mis’ Erroll ?” Virginia said, 
shortly. She -sat down on an upturned 
half-barrel near the door, and leaned with 
her forehead in her locked palms. Lo 
rinda, rebuffed but obliging, went to see. 
Virginia was not surprised when she re 
turned shortly, followed by Mrs. Erroll 
herself. Her heart would never quicken 
its beat again for anything this side of 
torment, she thought. Poor, erring, re- 
pentant, suffering little savage, what are 
you enduring now if it be not torment ? 

Mrs. Erroll, nervous and _ hysterical, 
took the girl’s hands in hers, and scarcely 
knowing what she did, bent forward and 
kissed her cheek. Virginia started back 
with a harsh ery, which was born and 
died in her throat. 
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** Poor child,” Mrs. Erroll said, humbly 
‘I beg 
contagion you ought 
here.” 
‘*Tain’t 


oinia. 


your pardon, if you feared 


have come 


that,” said Vir 
‘Don’ mind me; I’m queer lik 
Ev’) 


ighborhood ‘I1 tell yo’ ['m 


that—'tain't 


sometimes. I didn’ mean nuthin’. 
bordy in this ne 


a good nurse. 


I've come to he’p yo’ lve 


| ve 


come to take kyar of her. come to 
make her jive!” 

She lifted one arm with a gesture of 
command almost threatening. The next 
moment it dropped heavily to her side. 
The dull 


over 


look crept like a shadow 


old 
momentary animation of |] 


the ner 
nbs They ‘Ill tell yo I’m a good nurse,” 


she said, in her slow 


face. 
monotone, 

Mrs. Erroll was only too thankful for 
had 
sistance from the whites in the neighbor- 


hood: 


the proffered services. She no as 


indeed, all of the neighboring fam 
ilies had left for the Virginia Springs 

Virginia, after removing her shoes, 
om. <As her 
eves fell upon the flushed face on the pil 
blood in 
her body turned first to fire and then to 
ice. 


went at once to the sick-r 


low it was as if every drop of 


SI 


1e stood with her hands against her 
breast and looked down at her own work. 
The beautiful 


smo¢ thl y 


dark tresses, erstwhile so 
braided about 
now ever turning from 
though in search of rest 
not, 


the small head, 
side to side as 
which it found 
were tangled and matted until 
of their lustre remained; 
the red lips, ever moving, gave forth wild, 
incoherent cries and mutterings. 
About the throat coiled 
wraith of a dark blue velvet ribbon. 
‘*Take it off, take it off,” 
Virginia. it 
that’s there—she kyarn’.” Reason came 
back to her with a sudden rush, and she 
knew that only 
velvet ribbon. 
She then took her place by the bedside, 
from which she did not move to 
sleep for twelve days and nights. They 
brought her bouillon and made her drink 
it under penalty of being turned from the 
room. 


ho 


trace former 


slender the 
whispered 


cit well while 


‘‘She kyarn’ g 


her mind’s eye saw the 


eat or 


For twelve times four-and-twenty 
hours she listened to those senseless rav 
ings. She was -mistaken in turn by the 
sick girl for her mother, for some of her 
school-room friends, for Roden. Mary 
would sometimes put up both narrow, 
fever - wasted hands to her little throat, 
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and cry out that she was chokine—that 
Virginia had brought her a band of fire 
and locked it about her throat. By what 
coincidence such a fancy should 

] 


¢ her wt hall ay ? 
essed ner, WHO Shail Say 


hev went 
he Valley 


1urdered, the almost 


together, those two, 


of the Shadow—the 
murderess 


vho had sought to slay brought 


Roden, detained by some business com- 
plication in New York, heard nothing of 
his sweetheart’s illness until telegraphed 
‘on the day of the crisis. It was just 

fa mote in sunshine between 

Life brought the mote that 
They told him he must thank Vir- 
They had all thanked her, and 

her, with and 
which burned her guilty soul with twice 
the fire of That 

God had 
She 
would but know if God himself wept not 
because of the sad mocke ry. 

A wild thought came to her with heal 
ing in its wings, as when a blade of grass 
its way 


won. 
Pilila 
blessed thanks blessings 
maledictions. 
her whom 
Ah, God! she prayed not. 


red-hot 
bless 


they should 
cursed! 


forces between the stones in a 


She had read of atone- 
might she not atone? 


prisone r’s cell. 
ment: 

Perhaps God would let her buy forgive- 
with her life. Why had she not 
taken the fever; or was this fever now 
which rioted veins? She 
was walking homeward with her shoes 


sl ing@ across her shoulders. 


ness 
through her 


The grass 
felt cool and damp against the bare palms 
of her feet. Would it not wither where 
trod? She looked backward 
her shoulder with a laugh. 


she over 
It seemed to 
her that her footprints would be set as 
with fire across that lush June field. 

Then came a curse upon hereyes. For 

r the earth lost all its summer green; 
the heavens above her bent not bluely 

The birds 
ceased singing, and echoed her mirthless 
laugh; all nature took it up 


down to meet the blue horizon. 


a monstrous 


harmony of jovial sounds. 


At what were 
they making merry, these creatures large 
and small—the crickets, the wild birds, 
the many voices of field and forest, of air 
and water? 

Was it at her they laughed? Did they 
jeer at her because she had lost her soul ? 
Ah, 
return to the lurid 
The curse of blood was upon 
Because of it she looked on all 


Ah, for the cool green to look upon! 
that its 


heavens! 


blue would 


her. 
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things as through a scarlet veil. Red 
was the vault above her; red the far-reac] 
ing line of well-loved hills; red, red, thy 
whirling earth. 

Virginia did not die. 
recovery 


A week after he: 
and asked if Rode: 
would come to her father’s room; sli 
wished to speak with him. 

He went most willingly, having nev 
felt as though he had sufficiently thanked 
her for what she had done for one who 
was to him as the life in his veins. 

As he entered the room, in spite of al] 
his self-control he could not restrain 
slight start. Was this Virginia Herrick 
this snow maiden with eyes of fire, and 
tangled hair that seemed to flame about 
her white face as though it would con 
sume it? this fragile, wasted, piteous 
memory of a woman? She was as poo 
a likeness of her former self as a sketc] 
in white chalk would be of one of For 
tuny’s sunlit glares of canvas. 

He came and stood beside her, wordless, 
and then put one of his strong brown 
hands kindly on her hair. 

‘“Wait,” she said, drawing 
away from him—‘“ wait.” 

‘*Ah, Miss Virginia,” he said, in his 
breezy, gentle voice, ‘‘ we will soon hay 
you out of this. 
self in two weeks.” 


she sent 


herself 


You won't know your 


‘* Wait,’ she said, her great eyes burn 
ing into his. 

‘*My poor little girl,” he said, almost 
with tenderness, ‘‘I am afraid you have 
over-estimated your strength. You had 
better let go now. I will come to 
morrow whenever you send for me.” 

‘* Wait,” she said a fourth time, in that 
strange, still voice. 

He had a horrified doubt in regard to 
her reason as he took the chair to which 
she pointed and sat down facing her. 

‘* Well,” he said, with an assumption 
of gayety which he was far from feeling, 
‘‘what is it? Am I to be scolded for 
anything?” 

‘*Do you believe in torment?” said the 
girl. She kept her hollow, stirless eyes 
on his. There was an absence of move 
ment about her almost oppressive. She 
seemed not even to breathe. 

‘*My dear child,” said Roden, nervous- 
ly, ‘‘do choose a more cheerful subject. 
Really, you know, it isn’t good for you to 
be morbid now. Let's talk of something 
jolly and pleasant. Don’t you want to 
hear how the mokes are coming along? 


me 
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And Bonnibel, poor old girl! I’m afraid 
her feelings will be awfully hurt when I 
tell her you didn’t ask after her.” 

‘*T spose ev ybody bleeves in torment 
that has felt it,” said the girl. She had 
Her deep, still 
eyes yet rested on his face. She seemed 
hers. ‘‘Ive 
sorter come ter think as hell’s in th’ hearts 


not moved in any wise. 


drinking his looks with 
‘** There ain’t no 
flames ez kin burn like them in people’s 
hearts.” 

Roden jumped to his feet, and went 
her. ‘‘ Virginia,” he said, 
kindly but firmly, ‘‘I’m not going to let 
you talk like this. 


o people,” she went on. 


over beside 
Good Heaven! those 
country quacks know as little about med- 
icine as 1 do; not as much, by Jove! for 
I'd not have let you leave your bed for a 
month yet. Come, dear, let me persuade 
you. Go back to bed. I'll come and see 
you to-morrow in your room, if your fa- 
ther’ll let me. You must, Virginia.” 

‘* Tt ain’t no worse, do you reckon,” she 
went on, dully, ‘‘ter be in hell than ter 
have hell in you? 
bout it. 
rather 

‘‘Hush! hush!” said Roden, impera- 
tively. He thought her delirious, and 
started to the door to call her nurse. 

‘Wait!’ rang out her voice, with all 
its old, clear strength. She had risen to 
her feet. She was there before him. The 
light from the window behind her struck 
through her hair, so that she seemed 
standing between rows of living flame. 
‘‘T want tuh tell you,” she said. ‘‘I 
didn’t use ter think I was a coward, but I 
am—I am.” She beat the palms of her 
hands together, and tossed back her head 
as though seeking to be rid of the super- 
flux of agony which tore her. ‘I kyarn’ 
bear to say it tuh yo’; I kyarn’ bear to 
hear yo’ curse mé, ez I have so often hearn 
yo'inmydreams. I kyarn’ bear—O God! 
—I kyarn’ bear fur yo’ tuh know me ez I 
am. O God! O God! this ‘ll wipe it out, 
won't it? This ‘ll buy me peace ?” 

‘* Virginia! Virginia!’ said Roden, be- 
side himself. He tried to force her again 
into her chair. 

‘* Ah! don’t touch me!” she cried out 
‘don’t you touch me, ter hate me worse 
than ever when you know— Listen—lis- 
ten hard, ‘cause you ain’t a-goin’ to bleeve 
me when first yo’ hear. Yo’ come here 
tuh thank me fur savin’ her life. Listen: 
‘twas me ez tried to kill her—’twas me! 


Ive thought er heap 
I’ve most answered it, but I'd 


‘ 
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me! me!” The last word broke from her 


with a wild sob, almost vindictive in its 
urgent violence. She seemed like one 
who scourges mercilessly his own flesh for 
its sins against his soul. ‘‘I done it—I 
done it. I tried ter Listen! 


You've hearn o’ fever bein’ cyar’d in bits 


kill her. 
o’ ribbon—in leetle bits o’ velvet ribbon 
There was 
It died o° th’ 
I give her that 
piece o' velvet to w’ar round her pretty 
throat. I went up into th’ attic, an’ hunt 
ed an’ hunted till I found it in th’ 
cradle. I give it to her. 
her. O my God! Do 
touch me—now ?” 

He stood and stared on 


one, two, ten, twenty years ¢ 
a leetle baby died here oncet. 
fever she like to’a died of. 


baby ‘s 
[ tried to kill 
ter 


yo" want 


} ih 
ner ike one 


dazed by a sudden blow, though not quite 


stunned. 

“You crazy,” he said, thickly 
‘*Poor Virginia, you are crazy.” 

“ee 
wuz 


are 


wisht I 
Oh! ef I wuz only 
like them dumb beasts in th’ 
thar! 
then 


wailed. iS 
I wisht I wuz! 


God!” she 


stables out 

Ef I wuz only Bonnibel, then 
then yo’ wouldn’ hate me; an’ ef 
yo did, I wouldn’ know.” 

‘*You are raving,” he said again 

‘‘Ask her—ask her, if yo’ don’ bleeve 
me. Ask her f Faginia Herrick didn’ 
bring her a leetle bit o’ blue velvet to w’ar 
round her throat the night she got wet in 
th’ rain. She said then it smelt damp 
like it had been in aattic. Ask her 
her.” 

‘*God in heaven!” said Roden, between 
his teeth, ‘‘can you be telling me the 
truth ?” 

‘* He knows I am!—He knows I am!” 
she said, wildly. 

Roden turned from her, resting his hand 
on the back of the chair in which he had 
sat when he first entered the room. His 
head fell down upon his breast. The dou 
ble horror seemed like a palpable thing at 
his side. 

‘*D’ yo’ bleeve me?” she said, with pant 
ing eagerness. 

‘*YVes,” he said. She would not have 
recognized his voice had he spoken in the 
dark. 

She waited a few moments, motionless 
frozen, as it were, 
dread. Then leaned forward, and 
holding fast her bosom with her crossed 
arms in the gesture usual with her, fixed 
her dilating eyes upon him. Was it pos 


sible, could it be true, that after al] he 


ask 


with suspense and 


she 
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could not curse her? Nay, dear God! 
was he even going to forgive her? 
‘Say somethin’,” she said, in a bated 


voice—‘‘say somethin’. Jess so you don’ 
curse me, say somethin’.” 
She fell upon her 
laid her head upon his feet. 
God! God!” sobbed, 
‘air you goin’ ter furgive me?” 
Then he spoke to her. 
he repeated 
ed a short, rough laugh. 
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Still he spoke not. 
knees and 
‘O my my she 
‘Forgive you 2?” 
He laugh- 
. By God!” he 
said, turning away from her, so that her 
forehead rested on the bare floor instead 
of on his feet, ‘‘it’s all 
eurse you!” 


‘* forgive you ?” 


I can do not to 


When she rose again to her knees she 
was alone in the darkening room. 


VIII. 


Roden did not return to Caryston that 
night, nor the next day, nor the day after 
that. A boy was sent from Windemere 
to bring over some of his boxes. On 
Monday of the next week he went with 
the Errolls to Old Point Comfort, where 
Mary had been ordered to stop during her 
convalescence. 

As much as he despised Virginia for her 
confession, that pathetic, joyous cry of 
hers as she thought him about to forgive 
her would sometimes ring in his ears; her 
deep, still, pleading look, as of some dumb 
beast, for mercy haunted him at times. 
He could feel her forehead on his feet, 
and the eager grasp of her hands upon 
them. It was not pleasant, all this; for 
while it annoyed and even pained him, he 
could not say honestly to himself that he 
felt any disposition to forgive her. For- 
giveness is no doubt divine. Roden was 
quite sure that it was an attribute which, 
like happiness, belonged solely to the gods. 
As for himself, he was distinctly, vehe- 
mently, entirely human. He did not for- 
almost he did not wish to feel for- 
What! forgive a creature who 
had sought to murder his manhood’s one 
Verily, he would be no better than 
herself did he so much as dream of pardon. 
Between her and her God must rest that 
He would none of it. And 
yet why did that earnest, wistful voice, so 
thrilling with a timid exultation, come 
ever to his mental ears: ‘‘O my God! 
my God! air you goin’ ter furgive me?” 
Pshaw! what balderdash! He had not 
cursed her. Let her comfort herself with 
that. He did not know many other men 


rive 


fiveness. 


love ¢ 


question. 
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who would have been as forbearing. 
yet again 


And 
those hands about his feet, that 
huddled form prone before him in hum 
blest entreaty! It made him irritable at 
times. He was conscious of having acted 
with perfect justness, and yet he felt that 
his justness had not been tempered with 
overmuch mercy. 

In the mean time Virginia lived on, if 
one can be said to live whose heart is dead 
within her. She did not dare to pray for 


death; she did not dare to hope for peace ; 


she feared to die, poor ignorant child, be 
cause of the roaring flame which waited 
to devour her. She feared even more to 
live, because of the fire with which she 
was already consumed. She never moved 
save to go to bed and get up again. Some 
times she would sit all day out-of-doors 
under the great horse-chestnuts, already 
shrivelling in the June sunlight. No- 
thing roused her; nothing moved her in 
any wise. Poor old Herrick would re- 
count to her his drollest stories, ending 
with a vociferous ‘‘ Hyeah! hyeah!” in 
hopes of eliciting some answering mirth 
from her. But when he had reached the 
most excruciatingly funny climax, and 
paused to hear her laugh, she would turn 
on him her vague, gentle eyes, and say, 
‘“What’s that, father?’ or, sometimes, 
‘* Were you a-talkin’ ter me, father dear ?” 

The old man went heavily about his 
work. He was like some willing beast 
too late in life called upon to support a 
heavy burden. He was disgusted and 
angry to feel the big tears on his cheeks. 

‘The beauty of the question air,” he 
quoth, angrily, to himself one day, ‘I 
ain’t wuth th’ victuals I eat. I’m a pore 
ole fool ez oughter be a-suckin’ ov a sugar 
rag, stead o’ tendin’ ter er beeg place like 
this; but, Godamighty! ef that thar gyr] 
don’ git a heap peerter fo’ long, I’m gwine 
plumb crazy. My sakes! who'd ’a ever 
thought Faginia would a-set all day like 
that a-studyin’ her own han’s like they 
wuz the book o’ Gord! Howmsodever, 
‘tain’t many ez studies th’ book o’ Gord ez 
faithful ez my pore leetle gyrl studies them 
han’so’hern. Somethin’ cert’n’y 7s out 0’ 
kelter with that thar chile. Godamighty! 
ef Faginia wuz ter die—” 

He stopped blankly in the midst of the 
cornfield through which he was walking, 
and thrusting his hands deep in his brown 
jeans trousers pockets, looked up appeal- 
ingly at the hot blue sky. 

That same evening he was summoned 
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as juryman to Charlottesville, a village 
some fifteen miles from Caryston, and as 
he kissed Virginia good-by his heart rose 
in his throat. The face she lifted to his 
vas sO Wan, sO patient, so like the face of 
her young mother just ere she died, twenty- 
one years ago. 


‘ 1 — 
‘*Leetle gvrl 


; leetle gyrl,” said the old 
man, brokenly, ‘‘ef you don’ want tuh 


hurry yo’ father tuh his grave, yo'll hur 
ry en take them purty leetle foots out o’ 
yourn. Darter, honey, try ’n’ git some o’ 
them ole red roses in them white cheeks. 
Please, Faginia, honey—I’m ’mos’ worrit- 
ed to death ‘long o’ you.” 

‘Pore father!” she said, stroking his 
face—‘‘ pore father!” that was all. Her 
listless hand fell again into her lap. Her 
eyes fixed themselves with their vague, 
uncomprehending look upon the far blue 
distance. She was as much apart from 
him as though she were already dead. He 
rose to his feet, strangling a sob in his 
brave old throat, that he might not dis- 
tress her, and rode manfully away to his 
unpleasant duty. 

That night a dreadful thing occurred 
at Caryston. The ‘‘ mill stable,” as it was 
generally called, from being builded on a 
hill just above the mill-pond, caught on 
fire. There were four of Roden’s most 
valuable horses in it, together with Bon- 
nibel, who had moved from the 
house stables while they were undergoing 
alteration. 


been 


Virginia was sitting silent by her bed 
room window when the first copper glare 
began to tinge the dense upward column 
of black smoke. She knew in a minute 
what it was, although Aunt Tishy mutter 
ed something about ‘‘ bresh”’ fires. 

She leaped to her feet, her heart once 
more renewing its old-time measure. 
‘*Mammy !” she called—‘‘ Mammy! that’s 
tl’ mill stable! th’ mill stable’s on fire! 
O God above! Th’ pore horses—an’ Bon- 
nibel! O pore Mr. Jack—pore Mr. Jack! 
Ef Bonnibel’s hurt, it ‘ll break his heart.” 
She had forgotten everything in her 
thought for him. Her own sin, his harsh 
words, all that had passed between them 
since first he gave Bonnibel into her glad 
keeping. 

‘* Here!” on her 
clothes with nervous, eager fingers, ‘Shan’ 
me my shoes—quick!—Lord God!—ef 
only I ken git thar in time!” 

She was down-stairs and out of the 
house almost before the old negress knew 


she called, tossing 
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what she was about to undertake. Out 
at a side gate she dashed, and down a 
hill at the 
Some catalpa-tree roots caught at her fly- 
ing feet with their 

though, fiend-like, they 


grassy back of the house 


knotty fingers as 


would hinder her 
her errand of On. 


on her 


She 


merey. on: 
breath came quick and laboring. 
} 


was on the open road now, straining with 


all 


hill. 


ablaze 


her might up a steep, 
All the heavens 
with an angry As she 
gained the top of the hill a little fan of 
lilac flames burst the roof 
against the night. There was yet time— 


stone roughed 


northern were 
orange. 
from stable 
Bonnibel was in a loose-box near the door. 
Must they roast 
the beautiful, agile creatures that 
he so loved ? 

Below, in the placid breast of the large 
pond, the lurid mass above was reflected 
with an effect when 
some world-tossed soul pours out its hot 
into 
saintly heart. 


O God! the other horses. 
alive 


as incongruous as 


confession the calm keeping of a 


The shallow stream shoaled into fire 
among the black stems of the water-reeds, 
and the 
waves. cvained 


tossed flames upon its mimic 
the 
her feet passed with a 
swift, hollow sound across it. She was 
there—at the stable, and her breath had 
not yet given out. Then all at once she 
remembered. Oh, joy! joy! Ifshesaved 
Bonnibel and was herself hurt to death, 
would not that be atonement? Might 
he not forgive her then? Poor little sav 
age child—poor, sweet, uncivilized, true 
heart! I think indeed he would forgive 
vou if he knew. 


She rough bridge 


which spanned it; 


There were men running frantically 
about — omnipresent — useless: they had 
delayed so long to set about extinguish 
ing the fire that it was now beyond all 
bounds. The wild, dull trampling of the 
hoofs of the terrified horses made horror 
in the air. They whinnied and nickered 
like children pleading for help. 
the English grooms was dashing into the 
smoke and heat. 
the arm. 

“T’m coming with you,” she said; 
me keep hold of your coat.” 

Alas! alas!—the maddened, silly brutes 
refused to follow. They reared madly 
whenever approached, and struck with 
their forefeet at the plucky little lad. In 
no way could he approach them; threats 
and cajolery were in vain. Virginia 


One of 
Virginia seized him by 


let 
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snatched a whip from the stable wall and 
tried to beat them out. Usurper, vicious 
rushed furiously at her, and 


for the lad’s striking him over the 


to the last 
b it 
head with a pitchfork, would inevitably 
dashed her brains out with his wick- 
There was no further time to 


have 


t d hoofs. 


lost. One side of the roof was blazing 
ominously, and the wall on the 


side began to tremble. 


eastern 


Virginia, in spite of entreatiesand hands 
held out to stop her, turned her skirts 
about her head and went into Bonnibel’s 
box. ‘Six of us ‘ave tried to get her out, 
said the panting lad, who had fol- 
lowed her. 


miss,” 
‘*Don’t you venture in, for 
she’s that mad she'll 
th’ poor hussy !” 


God’s sake, miss; 
kill you 

Bonnibel was in truth like a horse dis- 
traught. 
and trotting from side to side of her capa- 


She was leaping back and forth, 


‘ious box, nickering from time to time, 
vith head aloft and tail held like a plume 
above her satin quarters. No sooner did 
she hear Virginia’s voice than she stopped 
short, quivering in every splendid limb 
and sinew. 

‘* Bonnibel!” said Virginia, in that soft 
monotone the frightened creature had not 
now heard for many a day—‘‘ Bonnibel!” 
There was a second’s pause; then stooping 
her bright head, with a low whinny as 
of welcome and trust, the gallant mare 
came to the well-known voice. 

Virginia tore off her woollen 
and blindfolded the bright eyes. 

In the mean time the rest of the Eng- 
lish lads and the head groom had arrived, 
with fire-engines and more help. They 
had already succeeded in getting the horse 
out. The vicious Usurper they were com- 
pelled to leave to his awful fate. 

‘* Boys! Bonnibel’s coming!” yelled the 
lad who had entered the stable with Vir- 
ginia, dashing out ahead of her; ‘‘ Miss 
Herrick’s got her, and she’s coming kind 
as a lamb!” 

A hearty, roaring cheer went up from 
vithout, mingled with exultant war- 
whoops from the negroes gathered around. 

Almost they were safe. Why do things 
happen with only an inch between safety 
and destruction? One instant more and 
horse and woman would have been free. 
But in that tarrying instant a heavy beam 
from the front of the stable fell crashing 
down, bringing with it a great mass of 
bricks and mortar. Virginia and Bonni- 
bel were half buried under the reeking 


shawl 


mass. The flames sent up an exultant 
roar as of triumph. There was asmothe: 
ed, horrified groan from the men, an 
then Bonnibel, freeing herself by on 
powerful effort of her iron quarters, ga] 
loped off into the coolness of the night. 

They pulled Virginia out, with su 
gentleness as they could spare to the en 
croaching flames, and a bed was instant]; 
made for her on the damp turf by means 
of the men’s hastily torn-off coats. Sh¢ 
lay there, still, white, most beautiful, with 
peace at last upon her tired face. Did sl 
dream, perchance, that he forgave her ? 

Ah! but the horror that followed—tl« 
crash succeeding crash, the hideous riot 
ing of the vengeful flames about the poor 
brutes within. were suffocated 
some jammed to death beneath the con 
tinually falling masses of stone and brick 
Usurper, dauntless, rebellious to the last, 
struck with his iron-shod feet at the flames 
that made too free with him. He was so 
magnificent in his fierce disdain that more 
than one of the grooms sobbed like girls 
at the fate which had overtaken wim. Al] 
at once a cry, piercing, shrill, terrib| 
above any sound which had ever com 
upon their hearing, shook the stillness o! 
the night to shuddering echoes. It was 
the one and only sign of pain that Usurp 
er gave ere he sank to an awful death 
among the blazing ruins. 

Virginia's senses returned to her as they 
were carrying her home in solemn silenc: 
and with bared heads. She tried to lift 
herself on one elbow, and sank back with 
a moan of pain; but even for that, there 
went up some muttered thanks from the 
men who carried her, They had thought 
her dead. 

‘*Does the moving pain you, miss ?” ask- 
ed the lad who had been with her in Bon- 
nibel’s box. 

‘Tt hurts some,” 
‘* What's happened ?”. 

They had to tell her all about the fire. 
as though it were a thing new to her, and 
how she had saved Bonnibel. 

“Oh! did 1?” she said. ‘‘ Did I?—air 
yo’ sure ?” 

‘*Sure, miss?” echoed the admiring 
Hicks. Well, I think we be 
pretty sure o’ that ‘ere! Bean’t we, boys?” 

They could not say enough. 

One thought was making music in Vir- 
ginia’s heart. ‘‘ Perhaps he'll forgive me 
now,” she said over and over to herself. 
She looked upward at the starry heavens 


Some 


she said, bravely. 


“Sure ? 
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through the broad leaves of the catalpa- 
trees, as they bore her up the last hill to 
the house, with a feeling closely akin to 
joy. ‘‘Tvesaved Bonnibel,” she thought 
‘‘T’ve saved Bonnibel, anyways; ef he 
don’t forgive me, I’ve done somethin’ to 
make him glad. awful in that 
burnin’ place; but I saved her—I saved 
her—lI saved her.” She said the last three 
ords out loud. 
‘*T hat you 


— ee a, * 
Hicks, who walked close beside her. 


'T w as 


did, miss,” said the boy 
‘Tell 
her again, boys.” 

They told her over and over again, first 
one and then the other; 
tired of listening. 


she seemed never 
For the first time in 
many, many days her white lips fell into 
the gracious curves they used to know so 
well. She was smiling—smiling for sheer 
happiness. She was hurt to death, she 
knew that; something whispered it in her 
glad ears as distinctly as though the good 
God had bent from His great heavens Him- 
self to tell her so; and she knew 
knew 


ah! she 
that her God had forgiven her. 
Death had brought her two gifts so sweet 
in his chill arms that almost his embrace 
did not affright her. As they carried her 
with slow carefulness up the front steps 
and into the wide hall an innocent fancy 
seized her: she would like so much to die 
in Mr. Jack’s room—on his little iron bed. 
There couldn’t be any harm, could there ? 
She looked so wistfully up into the face of 
little Hicks that he felt she wanted some- 
thing, and asked her what it was. 

‘“Kyar me into Mr. Jack’s room,” she 
whispered. ‘‘It’s—it’s nearer the ground.” 

The pretty subterfuge 
good one. 


vas also a very 
It would have been almost 
mortai anguish to her had they sought to 
bear her poor wrecked body up that wind 
ing stairway. 

So into ‘‘ Mr. Jack’s room” they carried 
her, and placed her full gently on his for 
saken bed. 

Aunt Tishy came hurrying with inar- 
ticulate cries. They hushed her as best 
they might, telling her that any disturb- 
ance might kill the girl. Then little 
Hicks mounted one of Roden’s best horses 


and dashed off in search of a surgeon. 
Virginia lay quiet and quite content, 
staring with wide-open eyes at the well 


known objects in the airy room. Anoth- 
er delightful fancy seized upon her. Ah! 
it was good to lie there and die, and pre- 
tend that she had been his wife, and that it 
was her right to die in there with all those 


much-loved manly kickshaws about her: 
the Seotch deer-stalker’s cap, W hich hung 


on one of the sconces of a little 
over the mantel; that heap of glittering 


spurs on a table near at hand; 


mirror 


his whip; 
his boots: an old blue flannel shirt on the 
bed’s foot. She had not allowed any one 
to enter his room since he left for Winde 
mere, nor nad she herself been in it. 

And even if he didn’t forgive her, she 
saved Bonnibel. Suddenly there came 
upon her an awful, 

‘*Mammy 
childhood’s voice. 


crashing agony. 
!mammy!” she in her 
She clung to her old 
nurse with might and main. 
my,mammy, I'm payin’ fur it! You don’ 
know, but I’m payin’ fur it. I’m so glad 

I’m Mammy, sing me ’bout 


‘though yo’ sins be as scarlet’ 


1) 
Ca led, 


‘**Oh, mam 


so glad! 
sing! 
sing!” 

The old negress, as well as she could 
for sobbing, sang to her in such words as 
these: 

Tis 
Come to take us a 

Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 

Tis de old ship 0” Zion, 


Come to take us all 


} 


no-ome— 


de old ship o’ Zion, 
I 
ll 


home— 


Glory, glory, hallelujah!” 


Here she broke off with a pitiful ery: 
‘*O Gord! my sweet lamb, mammy kyarn’ 
sing to you while her heart’s fyar break- 
in’ in her. Don’ ask pore mammy tuh 
sing, my honey—don’, 

** Sing, please, sing,” said the girl, with 


gentle insistence. 


don’ !” 


Her mind was failing 
her a little for the first time. ‘‘ God al 
luz furgives, don’ He,mammy? Alluz, 
alluz. Sing ‘bout it, mammy; please, 
mammy, sing.” 
The old negress went on, brokenly 
“We has landed many thousands— 
Hallelujah ! 
we'll lan’ many mo-re— 


”? 


Ha lelujah : 


An’ 


‘‘Please sing ‘bout the sins, mammy; 
that’s what I want—’bout the sins.” 

The poor old woman crooned on, sway 
ing her body to and fro as she crouched 
at the bedside: 


“Do’ yo’ sins be as skyarlet, 
Dey shall be as 
tlory, glory, hallelujah ! 


yo’ sins be as skyarlet, 


white as snow— 


Do’ 
Dey shall be as white as snow— 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Tis Jesus is deir Capt’in— 
Hallelujah! 
Tis Jesus is deir Capv’in— 
Hallelujah !” 
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“White ez snow—white ez snow,”’ mur- 
vured the girl. 
2 Ain't it 


m cood an’ 


‘*Mammy, do yo’ bleeve 
sweet, 
kind ? 
blue shirt a-hangin’ thar ? 


mammy ? don’ it 
Mammy, yo’ see 
I loves 

mammy, same as some women 
loves their children. It’s sorter got his 
‘ain't it? Hand it here, mam 
Don’ it smell good ?—kinder briery 
He used to take 
more barths *n any man yo’ ever hearn 


ape now, 


soapy, Mammy ¢ 
ov. Iused ter hear him a-splashin’ clear 
my r Where's father, mam 
[ do want to see father, an’ I want 
Bonnibel ‘fore I fro. 


up in om. 
my ? 
to set She came to 
me—oh, so sweet an’ lovin’! She knew 
I'd ’a her, I Mammy, 
did yo’ sen’ fur father ? Pore father! pore 
father? he'll besosorry! Oh, pore father!” 
Here the first tears she had shed rolled 


over her white cheeks. 


died fur reckon. 


The old negress 
sobbed out loud. 
‘‘Oh, my honey!” she said 
little lamb!—oh, my honey!” 
Again came that terrible pain, 
beyond her power to endure. 
‘‘T’'m payin’ fur it~I’m payin’ 
she said, over and over again. 


so good to me! 


oh, my 
almost 


fur it,” 
‘* God's 
He’s forgiven me; He’s 
lettin’ me pay fur it.” 

The surgeon came at daybreak. He 
was quiet Little Hicks was 
the only one to whom he told anything. 
To him he said, ‘‘She may live two or 
three days; she may die before night.” 

At one o'clock next day old Herrick re- 
turned. 


and serious. 


He was wordless and almost ma- 
All day long he 
sat holding her in such positions as would 
ease her; talking to her; trying to follow 
her wandering fancies. She knew him 
always, though she knew no one else. 
‘*Father,”’ she said, suddenly, in one of 
the intervals when reason returned to her, 
‘won't you please sen’ fur Mr. Jack? 
Somethin’ in my heart tells me he'll come 

now. Write to him 
Tell him Isaved her. 
ter say good by. I 
ter furgive me. 


jestic in his deep grief. 


Sonnibel. 
Tell him I jess want 
don’ wan’ him ever 
I only want to—to look 

Father”—wistfully 

‘you think he’ll come ?” 

‘Yes, yes, my little girl, I think he'll 
come.” 

“Then write, write, 
Don’ let it be too late. 
look at him once more!” 

He came—oh yes, he came! mad with 
regret and remorse, repentant, eager to 


*’bout 


at him once more. 


father — quick. 
I wan’ so bad to 
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atone. ‘‘ Where is she? where is she?” 
he asked as he threw down his hat upon 
the hall table, and jerked off his spurs, that 
their jingling might not disturb her. If 
he Lid only known the musie that they 
made to her ears! ; 

‘*She’s in yo’ room, sur. They tells m: 
ez how ‘twar her fancy to be took thar, 
said Herrick, simply. ‘‘I hope ez you 
don’ min’, sur.” 

Mind !—Jack’s eyes were hot with the 
saddest tears of all his life. 

He went in softly. There she lay, pa- 
thetic, fragile as some long-ill child upon 
his narrow bed. He went and stooped 
over her, taking into one of his brown 
Her 
gentle look rested unknowingly upon him 

‘* Ain't they goin’ ter sen’ fur Mr. Jack ?” 
she said. ‘‘I think he’ll come 
ther thought ez how he would. Please 
write it that I saved Bonnibel 
please write that down. “Twas mighty 
hot, but I saved her. Oh, don’ yo’ think 
he’ll come ?—don’ you think he'll come? 
I don’ even arst him to speak tome. Ef 
he'll only stand in th’ door so ez I kin see 
him when I go.” 

‘* Virginia— Virginia,” said Roden, bro 
kenly. ‘*My dear little girl, don’t you 
know me? Here I am!--here—at your 
side. Don’t you feel my hands, Virginia ? 
Don’t you know me?” 

She went rambling on. ‘‘I wonder ef 
he would furgive me ef he knew? I 
wisht Bonnibel could tell him—I wisht I 
was Bonnibel!” with a little rippling laugh 
infinitely pathetic. ‘‘Oh, wouldn’ I kyar 
lim pretty an’ straight at his fences, an’ 
win ev’y race fur him!” 


hands her restless, slender fingers. 


now; fa 


down 


Her eyes open- 
ed vague and sorrowful again upon Ro- 
den’s pale face. 


“Oh,” she said, with a 
long sighing breath, ‘‘ don’ you think he'll 


come? Write to him ’bout Bonnibel 
please write that ter him.” 

‘* Virginia, look at me—look at me,” 
said the young man, half lifting her in 
his arms. ‘‘ Dear little Virginia, here I 
am. I forgive you with all my heart and 
soul, Virginia. Oh, please look at me, 
please remember me.” 

‘*Who says ‘furgive’?” she said, with 
her restless, eager eyes searching the room 
as if for something long expected—‘' who 
says ‘furgive’ ?” 

‘*T do, I do,” Roden said, weeping at 
last like any girl. ‘‘I forgive you, Vir 
ginia—Virginia. You shall know me!” 

Her eyes fixed themselves upon his face, 





FROM DAY 


first vacantly, then with a wonder-strick- 
yn radiance. ‘* Mr. Jack,” she said, under 
her breath, ‘‘ did they tell yo" I saved 
r; that’s all. Yo’ needn’ say nothin’; 
jess wanted to look at yo". | saved her. 
T hot. I ken hear it 
( come to me; she wouldn’ come 


( 


T 
i 
s awful roarin’ 


Q] 


Hie 


va 
yw. 
to nobody else.” 

‘* Viroinia,”’ said Roden, “‘ listen to me; 
What do I care about Bon- 


Child, do you want to break my 


top talking. 
Listen, Virginia: 

I forgive you.” 

** Do really 2” she said, with the 
old timid joy in her soft voice. ‘T ain't 
Well, God's so good to me! 
‘Bonnibel!’ I said; 
straight 
+ me with her pretty head tucked down. 
Then came all that fire on us. I thought 
But I saved her—I saved her. 
> tell him that—please tell him that. 
I reckon he'll sorter remember me kind 
fur that; don’ you, father ?” 

After a while her reason came again. 
She asked to see Bonnibel; they could 
her to the window, she said, and 
she would like also to give her a handful 


I forgive you 
you 


dreamin’ ? 
But 
‘Bonnibel!’ 


I did save her. 
an’ she come right 
{ 


teé 


t 


twas over. 


] 
Lease 


bring 


of grass. 

They rolled the bed to the window, and 
ttle Hicks led Bonnibel it. 
rnden went out himself and gathered a 
[ think the lad 


up beside 


li 
R 
handful of fresh grass. 
only respected his master more for the 


that» ran down his cheeks. He 
couldn’t see very distinctly himself just 
then, this good little Hicks. 

‘** Bonnibel,” said the girl, in her cooing 
tones—‘‘ Bonnibel.” 

W hat Had suffering 
charged some magic in that soft voice ? 


tears 


vas the matter ? 


Bonnibel turned indifferently away from 
the anxious hand, and rubbed her bright 
head with an impatient movement against 
one of her forelegs. 


FROM 
y 


DAY 
NORA 


( NLY from day to day 
We hold our way, 
Uncertain ever, 
Though hope and gay desire 
Touch with their fire 
Each fresh endeavor 
1. 


Only from day to d: 
We grope our way 
Through hurrying hours ; 
3ut still our castles fair 
Lift to the air 
Their glistening towers, 


ly 


TO DAY. 


the 
flush died out of he 


} 


blades fell] 


“Oh!” said girl, while the 


r face, and the g@ 


from her hold upon the 


dow sill. *Bonnibel don’ know me any 


more—she don care. I gave my life fur 


her, an’—an’ she don’ eare. 


* said Roden, 
frantic for her disappointment; ‘‘s] 


} 
i 


. y i] } ) 
Yes. she aoes she does. 


ie Ss just 


tt 


‘) % 7 
tt shes been out 


v 


glutton. 


gorged, the little 


atl grass ever since you saved he r, Virginia 
dear; that’s all.” 
‘No, ‘tain’t,” the 
ain't 
rl 
her, anyhow. 
she kicked 


ef Mr. Jack 
father, tell him ez how 


I 
I'm 
Well, I saved 
The most part fell on me 

Please 
in time 
I saved Bo 
Oh, father, I mus’ tell somebody 
g Ik 
anybody in all th’ world ez knows it 
I'm gone. 1 him, father dear 
loved him so! elity 
ed; 
an’ I’m goin’ to heaven, mammy 
But I won’t have him even 
have him 


Che soft voice broke suddenly 


. ) 
rir 
the same, I] 


reckon 4 *KONL 


eht near gone, Mr. Jack. 
herself loose. father. 
don’ come please, 
ibel 
re 


t 


I 


ve 


irn’ bear to think there wo 


\ 
yi 


rO. ‘ i 


} 
I 


When 
I 


ni 


loved 
An’ I’ve been mi 
an’ God’s been mighty good ter m 


vie 
e 
Says, 


i. 


U 


t 
if 


here—I won 
: ‘ 
even there, 


} ped. 
The bright head dropped forward on her 
breast. 

Roden had buried his face in he 
pale hands. .When he 


Herrick was closing gently w 


+ 


y 
A 


l vo 
looked up, old 
th his i 


roughened hand thesweet wide eves which 


i vil 
never more would look on anything this 
side the stars. 


] 


It was at this moment that Bonnibel, 


repenting, perhaps, of her former cold 
ness, thrust in her little deer-head 


at the 
open window, and drew a long sighi 
breath as of contentment. 


The blades of grass droppé 


Ef 
thin hand now so still upon the 
bosom were blown along the window sill 


by the mare’s warm breath. 


TO DAY. 
PERRY 
And still from day to day 
Along the way 
Jeckon us ever, 
To follow, fo low, follow, 
O’er hill and holl yw, 


With fresh end 


ideavor 


Sometimes, triumphant, 
The bugles play 

And trumpets soun 
From out those glistening towers, 
And rainbow showers 


Bedew the groun 


ray, 


} 


i 


} 


as 
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Then 
We 


‘sweet, oh, 
smiling say, 
And forward press 
With swift, impatient feet, 
And hearts that beat 
With eagerness. 


Yet still beyond, the gay 
bugles play, 
The trumpets blow, 


sweet the way,” 


MODERN 


] YW chilling, how dead, how tiresome 
is a museum of seulpti ure! How un- 
sympathetic 


fixedly into 
eyes! 


those rows of statues gazing 
with their big white 
How repulsive a eelection of plas- 
ter casts with their crude whiteness glar- 
Ing 


space 
i 


against bare walls! It is no wonder 
that so many people profess not to feel 
the charm of sculpture when they see it, 
as it were, impaled on paltry pedestals, 
each piece like a prisoner bearing its name 
and its number. Sculpture is not an un- 
In the beginning its fune- 
was to bring the divinity nearer to 
to assure the family that there was 
and even visible amongst 
divine guardian of the hearth. 
It was the privilege of sculpture to per- 
petuate the memory of heroes and of noble 
deeds; beautiful forms the 
vague and eternally human syntheses of 
the poets; to transport vulgar facts into 
the radiant sphere of art. So it became 
the office of sculpture to contribute to the 
solemnity of temples and to the decora- 
tion of palaces, and to lend its charm to 
gardens and to dwellings. We should 
see sculpture revealing its majestic forms 
in the soft li cathedrals, en- 


sociable art. 
tion 
man, 
ever present, 


them, a 


to embody in 


light of or 
throned in gay saloons decked with rich 
stuffs and flowers, amidst the movement 
and animation of fétes; we should see it 
in parks and public places scintillating in 
the changefulness of light and shade, with 
the flitting reflections of foliage and clouds 


playing upon its surface, and seeming to 
give it the thrill and pulsation of life. 
We should have lovely statuettes in the 


rooms where we live; and in the adorn- 
ment of our houses, of our furniture, and 
of the dainty objects of daily use, the 
sculptor should have his réle. But if we 
form our ideas from the occasional sight 
of the Farnese Hercules, of a mutilated 
Venus, or of a colossal statue of some 
modern statesman hiding himself in the 
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Howe’er we flying haste, 
Or lagging waste, 
The hours that go; 
Still far and far away, 
Till comes the day 
We gain that peak 
In Darien ; then, blind 
No more, we find, 
Perchance, what we do seck, 


SCULPTURE. 
CHILD. 


voluminous folds of a bronze frock-coat, 
it is only natural that sculpture should 
seem to us generally to be profoundly 
tiresome and uninteresting, not 
hideous. Now this is precisely a conc - 
tion of the art which I will ask the reade 
to abandon, if he has it, before we begin 
to consider together our theme of modern 
French sculpture. 

The Greek marbles which 
the basis, and generally the on] 
of museums of sculpture, a 
ginning, the end, and the 
modeller’s art. The 
ture is essentially 


say 


der 


constitut 
y contents 
re not the be 
last word of the 
theory that sculp- 
a classical and abstr: 
art is an arbitrary statement of the crit 
ics; nor are the only legitimate subjects 
of sculpture those furnished by classical] 
antiquity. The French are there to show 
that even if the Greeks and Romans had 
not bequeathed them the songs of their 
poets, they would have been sculptors still. 
And the proof is written on the facade of 
the Cathedral of Reims, and repeated year- 
ly in the exhibition of the Paris Salon. 

In France sculpture is a truly national 
art, not owing its origin, like 
painting, to foreign inspiration, but a 
spontaneous manifestation of natural 
gifts. Italy, from the fourteenth to the 
seventeenth century, displayed incompa- 
rable sculptural genius. The masters of 
that period, Luca della Robbia, Donatel- 
lo, John of Bologna, Ghiberti, Michael An- 
gelo, and Verrocchio, are great amongst 
the greatest masters; but after them the 
plastic genius of Italy fell asleep, and 
since the Renaissance there has been no 
really great sculptor south of the Alps. 
As for Canova, he can hardly be regarded 
as more than a tenth-rate modeller of 
sipidity, who disdained to study nature, 
while the modern Italians, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of Jean Dupré, are simply 
marvellous hewers of marble, skilful even 
unto a miracle in carving the pattern of a 


French 
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lace collar, or imitating the texture of a 
tweed shooting jacket. Germany in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries boast- 
ed Pieter Vischer, of Nuremberg, certain 
netal-workers of Augsburg, and 


my ¢ 


many 
carvers of polychrome wooden images 
vho were great artists, but left no suc- 
There is 
than 
where 
higher 


cessors. no country richer 


modern 


Greek 


in museums 

o country archeology 
is held in no country 
where antique art is studied more careful- 
ly, more profoundly, and with a 
complete educational apparatus; 
name with respect no modern 
German sculptor except Rauch. Spain 
has never had a school of sculpture; Eng- 
land has invariably called upon foreign- 
ers to perpetuate the forms of royalty; 
Seandinavia can claim but one sculptor, 
Thorwaldsen, the Dane, and he was a do- 
cile pupil of Canova. In France, on the 
contrary, we find that sculpture has flour- 
ished naturally and uninterruptedly ever 
since the Middle Ages, when the tailleurs 
dimages covered the Gothic cathedrals 
with statues and bass-reliefs which owe 
nothing to foreign teaching. These im- 
age-earvers, in their allegories of the vices 
and virtues, of the wise and foolish vir- 
cins, of the last judgment, and in all their 
naive transpositions of the mysteries of 
religion and eternity into the formule of 
common life, were rationalists, realists, 
frondeurs, observers and lovers of nature, 
always expressive, and always appealing 
directly to their contemporaries. Their 
work is a mirror of the whole originality 
of the French intellect; in 


Germany ; 
honor; 


more 
and yet 
we can 


the Gothic 
sculpture we detect the same qualities 
which produced the prose of Montesquieu 
and Voltaire, namely, an innate need of 
giving to the conceptions of the mind and 
to external facts a translation and a pre- 
sentation so adequate, so direct, so natu- 
ral, and so precise, that there remains no- 
thing vague, enigmatic, or mistakable. 
With all its shortcomings in execution, 
Gothie sculpture is always clear, logical, 
and measured—three essential qualities in 
plastic art—and from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth century these Gothie sculptors 
produced masterpieces enough to prove 
that, before the Renaissance was dreamed 
of, France had her national school of 
sculpture, the development of which was 
perhaps more hindered than forwarded 
by the influence of the revival of classical 
art in Italy. This question is complex, 


but it is interesting to notice the tendency 
of many modern French critics to lament 
the triumph of the Renaissance in art and 
literature, and to accuse that movement 
of having hampered the modern mind 
with the nightmare of antiquity, of hav 
ing perverted French architecture, and 
dethroned living French national art in 
favor of a dead and cold pagan ideal 
That the Renaissance perverted French 
architecture we may perhaps admit, while 
still admiring the wonderful 

which we owe to that perversion; that 


‘1 
buildin Ss 


the Renaissance perverted French sculp- 


ture from its true path is less evident, the 
more so as people are divided in opinion 
as to which is the true path. The fact, 
however, remains that since the twelfth 
century sculpture in France has flourish- 
ed without eclipse, and the succession of 
great masters has continued without in 
terruption through Michel Colomb, Jean 
Goujon, Germain Pilon, Barthélemi Pri 
eur, Anguier, Coysevox, Puget, Coustou, 
Houdon, Pajou, Pigalle, Lemoyne, Caf 
fieri, Clodion, Faleonet, David d’Angers, 
Rude, Barye, Carpeaux, to mention only 
the greatest; and certainly when we look 
at the work of these great men we do not 
remark so much the hampering influence 
of classical formule, but rather the puis 
sant and individual originality of each 
one of them. 

In brief, we may say that seulpture is 
the art of imitating, in the solid, human 
and animal forms, abstraction being gen- 
erally made of color. But this latter 
qualification must be made with prudence, 
for there is no longer any doubt that the 
Greeks colored their statues, as the Goth- 
ies did; furthermore, the fine works of the 
Renaissance and of earlier and later ar- 
tists in colored wax must undoubtedly be 
admitted to rank as artistic sculpture, as 
also the polychrome wooden figures by 
Verbruggen of Antwerp, and the figures 
of the altar screen of the Cathedral of 
Amiens. It is difficult to say that the 
artist must only work thus and thus, and 
that his limits are such and such, or the 
essential conditions of his art so and so. 
Critics have written volumes about the 
various schools of sculpture, about the 
ideal in sculpture, about the laws of sculp- 
ture, building themselves narrow systems 
on the vain basis of a science which does 
not exist, but whose name, ‘ wsthetics,” 
sounds in the ears of the publie with the au- 
thority of a trumpet commanding silence, 
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The day when Alexander Gottlieb Baum- 
garten, Professor of Philosophy at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder, first coined this word, 
meaning thereby the science of sensa- 
tions, he thought what a field he 
was opening up for the critics, and what 
a dark net-work of pedantic 


ae 


little 


paradoxes 
w pseudo- 
science, interpose between the eye of man 
1 4) ] - 3 : 
and the complex verity of art. It is easy 
to shut up within a system, 
therein to preach al one’s ease; but there 
IS no system vast, spacious, and comnio- 


they would, thanks to this ne 


one’s self 


dious enough to contain the universe of 
art. Some unexpected and spontaneous 
product will be always springing up to 
In vain we 
the 
manifestations of beauty will ever be too 
varied and too numerous to be forced into 
the narrow pigeon-holes of our presump- 


confound our paltry science. 


shall alter or extend our criterion; 


tuous classification. Rather than submit 
to the humiliation of incessant apostasy, 
let us be modest; let us be satisfied to feel ; 
let us seek an asylum in the impeccable 
naiveté of instinct. The joy of art and 
the activity of the artist are phenomena 
belonging still in a large degree to the 
domain of instinct; we cannot ultimately 
*xplain them; and the moment we quit 
the historical and archeological stand- 
point we can only speak in vague gener- 
alities either about the artist or his work. 
Science has yet to explain physiologically 
and psychically the action of form and 
Mean- 
while perhaps all that we can say is that 
art is nature seen through the tempera- 
ment of the artist, and the artist is a man 
naturally gifted with some. special apti- 


color on the human organism. 


tude of eye or of ear, a native capacity to 
perceive the germs of beauty that exist in 
the external world, and then, under the 
influence of obscure creative faculties, to 
give a new life to the materials he sees— 
thie of thought—ideal ‘life. And by 
the ideal we mean something ulterior to 
nature, something less real and yet more 


ilfe 


true, something more complete in its kind, 
and more strongly characterized. As Low- 
ell finely says: ‘‘The true ideal is not op- 
posed to the real, nor is it any artificial 
heightening thereof, but lies in it, and 
blessed are the eyes that find it. It is 
the which hides within 
the actual, transfiguring matter of fact 
into matter of meaning for him who has 
the gift of second-sight.” And this is 
why the first quality of the artist is intel- 


mens divinior 
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ligence, and the second issympathy. The 
most complete knowledge of the tech 
nique of art will not replace the prelim 
inary exercise of the intellect. Befor 
painting or modelling, the artist worthy 
of the name must learn to think. What 
strikes us and attracts us first of all in a 
work of art is the thought, the aspect, the 
unity of it. The details will appeal to us 
afterward, and a thousand delicate things 
will ravish us, but the first general im 
posing impression is that of the form, and 
this form is the expression of the artist's 
thought; it is the proof that he has open 
ed the hand in which Nature keeps her 
mysteries clasped, that he has read her 
secrets, interpreted them in his work, and 
rendered them sensible to men, seizing the 
fugitive appearance of things, and fixing 
their intimate reality in plastic immobi 
lized shape. The painter and the seulp- 
tor take the motives of their compositions 
directly from nature; they imitate, or 
rather interpret, models furnished by the 
outer world. But the painter or the 
sculptor does not copy servilely; in pre 
sence of his model his sympathy comes 
into play, and in the process of selection, 
which is the essence of his creative fac 
ulty, he instinctively chooses the traits 
which his own nature readily and syn 
pathetically discovers and appreciates. 
The more gifted the inner nature of the 
artist, the more wide and profound is his 
field of sympathetic action, and the more 
vividly does he feel and the more exactly 
does he render the traits of the model. 
The artist has a psychic superiority which 
leaves its stamp upon the representation 
he makes; hence a work of art is doubly 
expressive, for it expresses at once in in- 
dissoluble unity the essence of the model 
and the essence of the artist. A picture 
or a statue has therefore not only an ob- 
jective, but also a subjective, expression, 
and interests us as much by one of these 
qualities as by the other. 

To return now specially to seulpture, 
we can see that each sculptor, according 
to his temperament, influenced as it must 
be by the epoch and miliew in which he 
lives, will devote himself by preference 
either to purely corporal beauty, or to the 
beauty of passional expression, or to dec- 
orative beauty, consisting chiefly in the 
ponderation of masses and the felicitous 
harmony of lines. Three typical seulp- 
tors are Phidias, Donatello, and Jean Gou- 
jon. In the domain of sculpture our ad- 
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yall 
we 


Wi 
hii 


‘ORT 


FALGUIERE’S STUDIO. 


miration ranges in the past over a wide 
field, beginning with the works of the 
Egyptians and Assyrians, dwelling long 
amongst the masterpieces of the Greek 
and Roman epochs, passing wonderingly 
amongst the marvels of the Gothic and 
the Renaissance periods, enjoying even 
the dainty realism of the Japanese. And 
with all these various masterpieces in our 
memories, shall we accept the dicta of 
those who maintain that the art of Phid 
las is the beginning and the end of sculp- 








ture? Shall we 
mit that the s 
aim of sculptur. 
to reproduce t 
human figure 
its ideal perfecti: 
purged of all tl 
belongs only Lo t 
individual, of 
the accidents, fe 
ings, and actions 
a special momen 
reduced, in short 
to a type, to an 
jestic abstractior 
For the Greeks wl 
lived an outwai 
life this ideal wa 
sufficient. Thee 
mate, the morals 
the religion, and a 
thousand details of 
the life of ancient 
Greece inclined th 
taste of the sculp 
tors toward athlet 
ic and voluptuous 
forms,and led then 
to prefer the ey 
pression of the ve 
getative life of a 
typical vigorous 
body to the expres 
sion of the mora 
life of a specia 
soul. To this pre 
ference we owe thi 
frieze of the Par 
thenon,the Winged 
Victory of Samo 
thrace, and the 
Venus of Syracuse, 
=—— immortal monu 
SSS : ments of athletic 
grace and radiant 
visual beauty. But 
it is absurd to tel] 
us that the limits and laws of sculpture 
were eternally fixed by the Greeks, and 
that if we will sculp we must follow 
the example of Canova and Thorwaldsen 
and carve images of Psyche and Apollo 
to the end of time. The reign of Greek 
sculpture ended when people ceased to 
go about half naked, and when bodily 
vigor and beauty became a secondary 





thing. In the same way epopee disap 
peared with the age of individual hero 
ism: epic poetry and artillery are incom 
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many a headless 


patible. 


The torso of 
and legless Greek statue is magnificent 
bevond a doubt, but it requires a techni 
ally educated eye to feel its beauty The 
expression of the Belvedere Apollo is full 
f serene majesty, but do not affect to 
admire it if you do not really feel its 
charm. We modern men are not bound 
to admire all the Greek statues and frag 
ments of statues which are to be seen in 
museums. Many of the enthusiasts of 
victims 
of a superstition. They 
do not reflect that they 
arrived at their 
present state of admira- 


Greek art are 


have 


tion by a roundabout 
and retrospective way. 
They eulogize the calm- 
ness and majestic repose 
of Greek art because 
they know a more com- 
living art 
they choose to 
Their admi- 
ration is retlex and un- 


plex and 
which 


disparage. 


consciously contrastive: 
they love the simplicity 
of Greek art often only 
because they have had 
experience of a more 
and com- 
plex art, namely, the art 
of Christianity, which 
accentuated the expres- 


tempestuous 


sion of moral life as ex- 
clusively as pagan art 
accentuated the expres- 
physical life. 
These two hostile move- 
ments, paganism and 
Christianity, have insti- 
gated in turn the finest 
and most exact analysis 


sion of 


of the opposite charac- 
which 
the whole essence of man 


teristics express 
in his visible form. On 
the one hand we havethe 
Venus of Syracuse, and 
on the other the Chris- 
tian Virgin; on the one 
hand Apollo, and on the 
other the crucified Sa- 
These antithe- 
ses represent the ex- 
tremes of the key-board 
of expression in the plas- 
tic arts. That such con- 


viour. 


trary conceptions and such opposite mor 
al ideals should be capable of expression 


ations of 


by means of slight modifi 
and insensible linear variations Is a sub 
ject ol 
thinker. 


profound astonishment for the 


The extreme expression of physical life 


represented by Greek a 
l 


expression of moral 


Gothic art, each achieved complete devel 
opment unmolested by rival tendencies, 


‘“ CHARITY,’’—By M. Paul Dubois. 


rt, and the extreme 


ife represented by 
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While the primitives were carving their 
altar screens and and cathedral 
portals, the gods of ancient Greece were 
slumbering the their 
temples awaiting the hour of resurrection 
and revenge. The Renaissance delivered 
them at last from their dark prison, and 
the fragments of their statues revealed to 
the Italians, who first had the joy of con- 
templating them, a plastic ideal which 
had been for ages unjustly sacrificed. 
From the Greek marbles Donatello learnt 
that a muscle may be expressive, and that 
the flesh is not merely the servant of the 
spirit. Henceforward the more the study 
of the relics of ancient Greece is pursued, 
the more does corporal beauty invade the 
sanctuary of psychic beauty which the 
primitives had so severely guarded. But 
the revenge of the Greek gods happily re- 
solves itself into conciliation, and physi- 
cal beauty, instead of being reinstated as 
the supreme ideal of sculpture, becomes 
the handmaiden of beauty of another or- 
der. Only let it be remarked that the 
artists of the Renaissance never allowed 
their admiration to deviate from that ele- 
ment of Greek sculpture which they could 
really appreciate, namely, its plastic per- 
fection; the calmness, the abstract sereni- 
ty, the repose, of the Greek masterpieces 
they left to be expounded by the perspi- 
cacity of modern criticism. 

The great sculptors of the fifteenth 
century and their successors in modern 
times have shown by triumphant exam- 
ples that the expression of moral life, of 
the most intense passion, and of the most 
powerful thought is not only compatible 
with pure plastic beauty, but even en- 
hances that beauty and lends it a higher 
signification. To us moderns the ardent 
and passionate artists of the Renaissance 
are more closely interesting than Phidias 
or Praxiteles, for the simple reason that 
they express the emotions and troubles of 
modern man. In the works of Donatello 
first, and then in those of Michael Angelo 
and John of Bologna, we find that exu- 
berance of nervous life which has never 
since ceased to be the ideal of the great 
sculptors. On the other hand, in the 
works of the immortal artists of Greece 
we moderns make two parts, distinct and 
unequal in honor, namely, in the first 
piace, absolute perfection in the synthesis 
of human proportions, and in the second, 
attitudes, movements, and gestures inher- 
ent in manners and habits of life with 


tombs 


beneath ruins of 


which we are not familiar. The propor. 
tions of Greek statues realize forever th: 
ideal of human physical beauty ; but thei: 
attitudes and movements, if they convey 
any meaning to us at all, retain only a 
vague archwological interest. 

The tendency of the French sculptors 
of the present day is to pursue the work 
of conciliation begun by Donatello; in 
deed, with rare intervals, the process has 
been going on ever since the Renaissance. 
The sculptors have this advantage over 
the painters, that the conditions of their 
art are very stable. The sculptor’s tools 
are his hands. No industrial discovery 
and no progress of science has benefited 
him. Oil-colors, varnish, pastel, canvas— 
all that has revolutionized painting within 
the past five hundred years has no equiv 
alent in sculpture. Clay, sticks, support- 
ing rods of iron, a compass, a plumb-line, 
mallet and chisels, and a block of marble 
—such are the sole auxiliaries of genius 
in the plastic art, coarse tools which have 
remained unchanged since the days of 
the builders of the Pyramids, tools of no 
value, which leave to the artist the un 
divided honor of his creation. The sculp- 
tor’s model is nature; his only criterion 
is nature; without nature he can produce 
nothing. His art is long, difficult, un- 
lucrative; his apprenticeship absorbs ful- 
ly ten years of his life; his studio is gen- 
erally a conservatory of rheumatism; the 
material creation of his work is dirty, la- 
borious, and costly; in fact, the career of 
the sculptor is hedged round with so many 
obstacles and inconveniences that none 
but those who have an irresistible voca- 
tion are bold enough to enter upon it. 
Then, again, the ideal is so obvious, and 
the means of attaining it so inexorably 
limited, that the sculptor is not tormented 
by the shifting breezes of fashion. Even 
during this present agitated century, in 
the midst of all the political, philosophi- 
cal, religious, literary, and artistic revolu- 
tions which have never ceased to trouble 
men’s minds, the traditions of sculpture 
have remained firm. The only points in 
dispute are questions of degree, which are 
raised in virtué of certain so-called laws, 
of which certain critics are the self-consti- 
tuted guardians. Carpeaux, for instance, 
is still accused of having put too much 
life and passion and too much realism 
into his work, while Falguiére is called to 
order because he has fixed in bronze grace- 
ful phases of instantaneous movement. 
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The argument, as set forth by the eminent 
critic M. Ch. Clément, is this: ‘*‘ Carpeaux 
gives astonishing reality and life to his 
work. But there is neither ideal nor re- 
pose in his sculpture, nothing of that 
serene, tranquil, and somewhat abstract 
beauty which the Greeks regarded as the 
supreme end of the art; nothing either 
of that beauty nearer to reality, but im- 
pressed with a personal, moral, and new 
sentiment, which we find in the sculpture 
of the Renaissance.” 

This is an intelligible criticism based 
on the postulate that sculpture can only 
exist as a calm and austere art, and that 
it isa mistake to make it picturesque and 
realistic. 
tested. 
life and color. 


But this postulate may be con- 
Carpeaux was an enthusiast of 
The master quality of his 
vivacity, a very thrill and 
quiver of life—or, as he used to say, le 
frémissement—and one of the elements 
which most contribute to produce this im- 
pression is the skilful handling of light, 
half-tones, and shadows, or, in other words, 
the sense of color which Carpeaux dis- 
plays in his modelled compositions. A 
masterpiece in this respect is the high re- 
lief of Flora surrounded by a ring of 
dancing children which adorns the fagade 
of the Pavillon de Flore in the Louvre. 
Add to this quality of color admirable 
truth of proportions, unerring construc- 
tion of interior framework and muscular 
envelop, and a caressing modelling of the 
surfaces which finds singular artifices* in 
the working of the clay in order to render 
the very palpitation of the epiderm. But, 
after all, there is no solution to the diffi- 
culty. Carpeaux worked according to 
his temperament, and never sought those 
qualities of calmness and austerity which 
M. Clément reproaches him for not hav- 
ing displayed. The only question that 
we can reasonably put is not whether 
Carpeaux’s work is in conformity with 
the Greek ideal, but whether it is a reali- 
zation of Carpeaux’s ideal, and whether it 
is beautiful and delightful in itself. 

The condemnation of M. Falguiére’s 
rendering of instantaneous movement is 
based upon a similar petitio principit. 


work is intense 


* The process referred to of modelling @ la bou/ette 
is used by M. Falguiére and other contemporaries 
who share Carpeaux’s enthusiasm for intense vivaci- 
ty. The clay or wax is applied in small pellets 
closely juxtaposed, so that the smooth parts of the 
model are really composed of an infinity of asperi- 
ties, whicn catch and reflect the light, and so seem 
to vibrate with the pulsation of life 
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M. Falguiére has made two statues repre 
senting the movement of running; one is 
a running boy called the ‘‘ Vainqueur au 
Coq”; the other is a nude female figure 
‘‘Nymphe Chasseresse,” representing an 
Arcadian huntress in the act of dischar 
ging an arrow as she runs at full speed 
poised momentarily on one foot on tiptoe 
This statue of bronze is a marvel of in 
tense vivacity, life-like movement, and 
exquisite modelling. But certain critics 
object that violent movement is unfitted 
for sculptural representation. Their pro 
cess of reasoning is simple: you go to the 
museum of antiques, pick out all the 
statues representing attitudes of solemn 
and motionless majesty, and proclaim 
them masterpieces; then you pick out the 
statues in which motion is represented 
realistically, and proclaim them to be 
works of inferior artists or of a period of 
decadence. This was the method of rea 
soning which enabled Charles Blane to 
accumulate a whole volume of dogmatic 
absurdities, which still survives under the 
title of a Grammaire des Arts du Dessin. 
When Barye modelled his magnificent 
group representing the winged hippogriff 
flying through space with Roger and An 
gelica on his back, he utterly transgress- 
ed this esthetic law of immobility, and 
nevertheless he produced a masterpiece. 
But a moment’s reflection will convince 
us that form isolated from movement is 
an impossibility. Even in death the form 
that subsists is the trace and effect of the 
vanished life. The majesty of the most 
majestic Greek statues is not absolute im- 
mobility; it is movement suspended for a 
longer or shorter time, but still it is move- 
ment. The question therefore lies not 
between immobility and movement, but 
between more or Jess movement. It is 
not a question of principle, but a question 
of degree, and therefore of taste, opinion, 
and individual sense of measure. In short, 
we come back to the great and obvious 
truth that statues, like pictures, are made 
to be looked at, and not to be talked 
about. 

This truth I shall ask leave myself to 
respect, for it is not my intention to weary 
the reader with descriptions of works 
which are not before his eyes, and which 
he may never see. I have laid before him 
a view of the nature and theory of sculp- 
ture, I have stated and briefly explained 
the general tendency of modern French 
sculpture, and now I have only to com- 
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plete these remarks by a few words on 
each of the eminent artists who have been 
chosen, literally six out of six hundred, 
as being most worthy to represent partic- 
ular manifestations of contemporary plas- 
tic art in France.* As sculptors, the mod- 
ern French artists are simply without ri- 
vals in the world, and in the history of 
their own nation can mention no 
epoch which has produced more remarka- 
ble artists or a richer harvest of admirable 
works than this present nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Undisputed head of the present brill- 
iant pleiad of French sculptors is M. Paul 
Dubois, member of the Institute, Director 
of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. Born in 
1829, M. Paul Dubois studied first of all for 
the legal profession, and did not enter a 
sculptor’s studio until he was twenty-six 
years ofage. From 1859 to 1862 he studied 
at Naples, Rome, and Florence, where he 
became an enthusiastic admirer of the ar- 
tists of the fifteenth century. Under the 
influence of their work he conceived his 
statues of ‘St. John” (1864) and of the 
‘Florentine Singer” (1865), which made 
him at once famous and popular. Twen- 


one 


ty years ago France had almost forgotten 


the very existence of the ‘‘ primitives.” 
M.Dubois’s ‘‘ St.John,” if the allusion may 
be permitted, was a forerunner in sculp- 
ture. By his inspired movement, by the 
prophetic ardor of his gesture, by his del- 
icate boyish head, with fixed eyes and 
speaking lips, he carried-with him all the 
young French sculptors, and led them to 
Florence, where they proclaimed Dona- 
tello to be the honored ancestor of modern 
plastic naturalism. After this first suc- 
cess there followed the ‘‘ Birth of Eve” 
and only minor works until the Salon of 
1875, when M. Dubois exhibited the tomb 
of General Lamoriciére, the result of 
twelve years’ labor. This work won its 
author by acclamation the first place 

* The choice of typical sculptors mentioned here- 
after is of course more or less arbitrary, but the 
conditions of space both for the text and for the il- 
lustration of a magazine article are such that the 
reader will at once comprehend the uselessness of 
excusing or defending the choice [have made. Af- 
ter all, however, there is only one name whose ab- 
sence I regret, and that is Auguste Rodin, whose 
“Saint John” is in the Luxembourg Museum, and 
who has been for some years engaged in modelling 
marvellous gates of bronze on which are depicted 
scenes from Dante’s Divine Comedy. Rodin is cer- 
tainly one of the greatest and most original of living 
French sculptors—so great, indeed, that he demands 
a complete study and not a passing mention. 
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amongst living sculptors, and classed hin 
on a level with some of the greatest of 
the past. In this magnificent monument 
bronze and marble are married with per 
fect art. The martial figure of the gener 
al, draped in his shroud, like a soldier j) 
his cloak, rests under a pillared canopy of 
marble, guarded, as it were, by four seat 
ed figures at the angles of the tomb 
Faith, Charity, Meditation, and Military 
Courage. Faith, a virginal and pure fig 
ure of a maiden, raising with fervor her 
clasped hands heavenward; Charity, hold 
ing in her lap two nurslings, seems like a 
vision of Andrea del Sarto or of Bernar 
dino Luini realized in sculpture; Medita 
tion, in the guise of an old man with fine 
ly intelligent features furrowed by reflec 
tion; Military Courage, clad in the armor 
of a warrior, resting on his sword, pen 
sive and resolute, calm, superb, and 
strong. The Cathedral of Nantes pos 
sesses in this monument a work as fine as 
the finest work of the Renaissance, as fine 
as the tomb of Louis XII. at St. Denis, as 
fine as the tomb of the Dreux-Brézé at 
Rouen. Nay, it is even finer, for the life 
in M. Dubois’s statues is more intense, the 
moral expression more profound. I have 
compared these statues, as I have com 
pared the ‘‘St. John,” to Renaissance 
statues, but the comparison is only just 
so far as style and purity of conception 
are concerned, for M. Dubois’s work is 
animated by modern sentiment, and im 
pressed with the character of contempora 
ry life and thought. When asked once 
which were his favorites amongst the an 
cient masters, M. Paul Dubois replied: ‘‘I 
am altogether eclectic. But whether an- 
cient or modern, I am always attracted 
by those who show the largest dose of 
ideal or of execution.” The sculptor’s 
dream is perfection of form and elevation 
of idea. In the tomb of Lamoriciére it 
has been M. Dubois’s privilege to realize 
this dream. 

M. Alexandre Falguiére (born 1831) was 
a pupil of the Paris Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
where he is now one of the leading pro- 
fessors. After having shown in his statue 
of St.-Vincent de Paul how exquisitely 
and touchingly he could render the ex- 
pression of charity and joyous compas- 
sion, M. Falguiére has returned since to 
the problem which led him to produce the 
work that first made him popular, the 
‘*Vainqueur au Coq” (1864), now in the 
Luxembourg Museum: I mean the prob- 
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lem of rendering movement in sculpture. 


3y his grandiose but still unexecuted 
project for the decoration of the summit 
of the Are de Triomphe, representing Re 
publican France erect in a chariot drawn 
by four colossal and impetuous horses, 


BUST OF A BOY 


and by the bronze statue of the running 


‘*Nymphe Chass« resse,”’ to which ref 
made, M. Fal 
cause. Indeed. one 


may safely say that there is no living 


ence has been already 


guiere has won his 
has contributed 


master whose influence 
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‘** FATALITY.’’—By M. Ernest Christophe. 


more than 


the influence of Falguiére 
toward emancipating sculpture from aca- 
demic routine, and encouraging indepen 
dence of conception and of treatment. 
Take, for instance, the exhibit of M. Fal- 


guiere in the Salon of 1887, his marble 


‘** Diana,” and that most charming group 


shown in our engraving, and entitled 
‘*At the School Door.” M. Faleuiére’s 
‘*Diana” may not come directly from 
Olympus, and the .academic critics of 


the old régime may discuss 
the angles of her silhouette 
and the vivacity of her ex 
pression, for she is not a 
mere variation of the usual 
museum Dianas, but an ori 
ginal and majestic figure, 
animated with the breath 
and spirit of modern life 
The marble seems to have 
softened and grown warm 
and quick under the sculp 
tor’s chisel; nature has been 
closely consulted, and has 
revealed to the master a 
few delicate touches which 
serve to accentuate the 
movement, and to give to 
the flesh that morbidezza 
which is the illusion of the 
softness and palpitation of 
life. The modelling of the 
back of the Diana is admira- 
ble and marvellous beyond 
all that “an say 
The group shown in the en- 
graving speaks for itself; 
one cannot imagine a more 
naive and intimate render- 
ing of the simple reality of 
every-day life. And yet 
how charming is the sil- 
houette of the group, how 
serene the aspect, how grave 
and dignified the figure of 
the mother! Remark also 
how simply the common 
peasant costume is treated, 
how sober are the accesso- 
ries, and how discreetly the 
story is told by means of 
gesture and attitude. 

The great difficulty in 
sculpture is the group. 
The single figure, the mono- 


words 


logue, so to speak, is a sim- 
ple enterprise; but to group 
together several figures in 
view of common action and of a collective 
drama, and to render the composition in- 
teresting, expressive, and decorative from 
all sides, is a forniidable problem. 
ating his bronze runners, 


In cre- 
‘* At the Goal,” 
M. Alfred Boucher complicated the diffi- 
culty of the group with tthe difficulty of 
rendering movement. Three runners, 
with outstretched hands and craning 
necks, are straining toward an invisible 
goal. During three years M. Boucher 
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worked away in his studio, merely observ- 
ing movement and muscular play; and 
how difficult this observation was may be 
imagined from a glance at the group. 
Nearly all the time the sculptor required 
his three models before his eyes, and in 
order to enable them to hold the pose, he 
rigged up in his studio a system of ropes 
and stays suspended in such a manner 
that the models could spring forward with 
the movement of running, catch the ropes, 
and so immobilize the characteristic mo- 
tion; but even with the aid of all this ap- 
paratus the models could not hold the pose 
for more than four or five minutes at a 
time. It was by dint of such prolonged 
and patient observation of nature that M. 
Boucher marked every detail of running 
movement, and finally synthetized the re- 
sults of his study in this group ‘“* At the 
Goal,” which has been cast in bronze at 
the expense of the French government, 
and remains eternal and definitive. M. 
Boucher has thus begun his brilliant ca- 
reer by a work which is perfect and com- 
plete; he has monopolized and exhausted 
his subject; his group of runners is typical 
and definitive, and worthy to take rank 
with the few great and eternal master- 
pieces. 

M. Antonin Mercié (born 1845) holds : 
place of honor in the young school of 
French sculpture next to MM. Dubois and 
Falguiére, who are his seniors, and of 
whom the latter was his first teacher. 
The works which have made M. Mercié 
famous are two statues, ‘‘ David before 
the Combat with Goliath,” ‘‘ David after 
the Combat,” the high relief of the ‘‘Gé- 
nie des Arts” on the facade of the Lou- 
vre, the group ‘* Gloria Victis,”’ the statue 
of ‘‘ Renown” on the summit of the Tro- 
cadéro Palace, the tomb of Michelet, the 
magnificent tomb of King Louis Philippe, 
and a high relief executed for the tomb 
of a beautiful young lady, which was the 
success of the Salon of 1885. M. Mercié’s 
works are so well known that it is need- 
less to reproduce them in engraving. Our 
illustration of a charming silver bust of a 
boy suffices to bring into evidence two 
characteristics of Mercié’s genius, name- 
ly, intensity of feeling and unerring sen- 
timent of beauty inform. Iuse the word 
‘genius’ expressly, for M. Mercié, of all 
contemporary French sculptors, seems 
the most gifted by nature and the most 
favored by mysterious and inexplicable 
inspiration, to employ traditional words 








which express vaguely what we vagu: 
apprehend. M. Mercié is a man yw 
lives outside of contemporary life, res 
ing neither books nor newspapers, taki 
no part in civie or patriotic business, { 
quenting but rarely the society of a fi 
friends, and being, in fact, a sort of art 
tic hermit isolated in the studio. A) 
yet M. Mercié at the opportune momen} 
created that famous group ‘‘ Gloria V 
tis,” which symbolized with thrilling i: 
tensity the moral state of patriotic Franc 
in 1874, vanquished, but conscious of hi 
roic deeds and noble resolves, grateful to 
her fallen sons, and more glorious in her 
defeat than was the Teuton foe in his bru 
tal victory. But how did M. Mercié con 
ceive this group? Why did the clay as 
sume this form? How came the sculptor 
to express so vividly the latent thought 
of a whole nation? The simple fact is 
that the clay which became ultimately 
the model of ‘‘Gloria Victis’” assumed 
successively the forms of ‘‘Samson and 
Delilah” and ‘‘ Judith and Holofernes,” 
but being satisfied with neither of these 
projects, M. Mercié transformed the clay 
into the group which is called ‘* Gloria 
Victis,” and which was conceived and 
modelled in ten days. To take another 
instance: when M. Mercié was asked to 
make a funereal monument in memory 
of Michelet he had never read a page of 
the historian’s works, yet he needed only 
to read a single chapter in order to com 
prehend Michelet thoroughly and to con- 
ceive a perfect monument. So in all his 
work and in all his conceptions we are 
struck by the modernity of M. Mercié’s 
inspiration, and by the fulness of his 
sympathy with the complex and passion 
ate poetry of the age, and with the intel 
lectual movement of his epoch. But how 
does this hermit contrive to be so well in 
formed? Why is hissympathy so vivid ? 
Simply because M. Mercié is an artist; 
that is to say, a creature whose function 
in the world is to be a seeing and a feeling 
creature, an instrument of most exquisite 
sensitiveness. We speak of genius and 
inspiration simply because we ordinary 
mortals, with ‘our laborious reflective, 
logical, and sequential faculties, cannot 
imagine how prodigious is the perceptive 
faculty of a great artist, and how intense 
his powers of sensation and retention. 

M. Ernest Christophe (born 1827) was a 
pupil of Rude, and had the honor of sign- 
ing with his master the tomb of Cavai- 
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gnac in the cemetery of Montmartre. The 
signature runs thus: ‘* Rude et son jeune 
éléve Christophe.” M. Christophe is a 
thinker, a poet, almost a savant, as well 
as a sculptor. So severe a critic is he of 
himself, and so intent is he upon putting 
thought into his work, that he will medi- 
tate and ponder over a group for years 
before he will send it out of his studio. 
The statue of ‘‘ The Mask,” or ‘‘ La Comé- 
die Humaine,” remained in hand fifteen 
years before it was finished in 1876 and 
placed in the garden of the Tuileries, 
where it now stands, strange, enigmatic, 
and beautiful. Looking at it from one 
side, we seem to see a woman smiling be- 
hind a smiling mask; looking at it from 
the opposite side, we see a totally differ- 
ent figure of a woman standing and hold- 
ing up the drapery around her person, as 
if the serpent that she spurns with her 
foot had waked her in horror from her 
sleep. Her head is thrown back in that 
posture of dejection and depth of sorrow 
which Michael Angelo has given to his 
ficure of a bound slave. She writhes un- 
der the burning bite; her face is drawn 
with the intolerable pain of it. And yet 
can it be the mere physical pain of the 
serpent’s sting which inspires that look 
of anguish? Is it not perhaps memory, 
or jealousy, or disgust of life, or terror of 
death? Is not this mask an allegory of 
the Comédie Humaine, of the tragi-com- 
edy of life?) Another work by M. Chris- 
tophe, called ‘‘ Fatalité,” is enthroned in 
precious chiselled bronze in the Luxem- 
bourg Museum. The figure is that of a 
beautiful young woman—Fortune, Des- 
tiny, or Fate—who glides along on her 
ruthless wheel over the body of a child 
with the legs of a faun, while another 
child lying near the hapless victim, amidst 
flowers and grapes, reads tranquilly in a 
book, and heeds not the crushing wheel. 
There is a philosophical and symbolical 
idea of great interest in this group. The 
pedestal, a monument in itself, indicates 
at once the signification of the principal 
figure. The woman carries in one hand 
a sword, and with the other hand she 
holds the long band of stuff which, pass- 
ing across the body and mounting up the 
back, terminates in the original and 
charming head-dress. The attitude of 
the figure is very picturesque, and has 
enabled the sculptor to develop the ele- 
gant and grand lines and pure forms of 
the body. The head, motionless and im- 
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passible, completes the impression of 
exorable and blind Fatality. This 
creature is indifferent; she goes on } 
course without feeling pleasure or pai 
she crushes some without pity or gri: 
she avoids crushing others without « 
sciousness of her mercy. Fortune, Fat 
ity, Destiny, or the personification of 
Darwinian theory of natural selecti: 
M. Christophe’s bronze expresses clear] 
philosophical idea which will always 
interesting. In drawing and modellin: 
‘* Fatality” is the work of a distinguish 
and strong artistic personality, and 
conception it is the product of an original 
and profound intellect. 

M. René de Saint-Marceaux (born 1845 
won the medal of honor at the Salon o 
1879 with a composition representing a 
‘*venius guarding the secret of the grave 
In 1880 he exhibited a clever statue « 
‘** Harlequin,” which has become univer 
sally known through Barbedienne’s re 
duction. In 1886 M. de Saint-Marceaux 
exhibited a ‘‘ Danseuse Arabe,” a statue in 
the round on a background in relief rep 
resenting an arched doorway decorated 
with Arabian ornaments. A nude dan 
cing girl, her head decked with jewels, is 
just issuing from this door; her right hand 
still holds up the portiére which has given 
passage to her beauteous form, and with 
her left hand raised in the air and her body 
bending slightly backward, she stands on 
tiptoe in the attitude of her commencing 
step. One cannot conceive a more love 
ly vision of voluptuous beauty and move 
ment than this statue of the ‘‘ Danseuse 
Arabe”; it is distinguished, graceful, full 
of color, perfect in attitude, perfect in ex 
ecution. M. de Saint-Marceaux has not 
produced much, but what he has produced 
has been of such a high order and so va 
ried in inspiration that he is justly consid 
ered to be a master, and a master of rare, 
exquisite, and independent talent. Our 
illustration represents a double bust by 
M. de Saint-Marceaux, ‘‘ The First Kiss,” 
which in grace, purity, and finish of ex 
pression is one of the most charming 
groups that have been conceived in mod 
ern times. 

M. Augustin Jean Moreau-Vauthier de- 
mands a place amongst eminent contem 
porary French sculptors as the continuer 
of the traditions of the precious decorative 
sculpture of Benvenuto Cellini and of the 
fifteenth-century artists. M. Moreau-Vau- 
thier’s exquisite ivory statuettes, enriched 


“ GRIEF.’’—By M. Augustin Jean Moreau-Vauthier 
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“THE AGE OF INNOCENCE.’’—By M. Emmanuel Fremiet. 


with gold and precious stones, have made 
his name famous far beyond the limits of 
his own country. Our illustration shows 
M. Moreau-Vauthier as a sculptor in mar- 
ble, and represents a statue of ‘‘ Grief,” 
destined to adorn a tomb—a female figure, 
standing,the drapery drawn over her head 
and falling in slender folds down to the 
feet. The head is slightly bowed; the 
right hand eovers the face: the left hand 
holds the drapery to the ‘breast; on the 
pedestal are scattered flowers and a wreath 
of immortelles. This statue is full of feel- 
ing; the bearing and the gesture are most 
expressive, and the technical treatment 
is masterly in simplicity. 

M. Emmanuel Fremiet (born 1824), a 
pupil and nephew of Rude, is perhaps the 
most prolific and variedly powerful, from 
the realistic point of view, of all the con- 
temporary French sculptors. As an ant- 
malier he alone can be said to succeed 
without replacing Barye, and as a sculp- 
tor of the human form he exhibited in the 
Salon of 1886 a ‘‘ Dénicheur d’Oursons,”’ 
which was universally acknowledged to be 
a masterly creation. In the Salon of 1887 
his colossal statue of a gorilla of Gaboon 
carrying off a woman obtained the medal 
of honor, and now stands in the Jardin des 
Plantes at Paris,a most powerful and a 
most terrific vision of monstrous and 
grinning bestiality. M. Fremiet has cre- 
ated many equestrian groups and statues, 
amongst which the finest are that of 


Jeanne Darc on the Place des Pyramides in 
Paris, and that represented in our engra 
ing. These two equestrian statues are ad 
mirable in attitude, movement, veracity of 
gesture, and expressive unity, and they 
may be justly ranked with the few excel 
lent and powerful equestrian groups that 
have ever been made. Our other engray 
ing shows M. Fremiet in a more familiar 
vein. This ‘* Age of Innocence” represents 
a kitten and a fledgling feeding amicably 
out of the same platter, neither being suf 
ficiently advanced to know that nature 
has destined one of them to be the prey 
of the other. One of M. Fremiet’s best 
known works is a ‘‘Faun playing with 
Bear’s Whelps,” of which the original 
marble is in the Luxembourg Museum. 
This charming vision of fantastic wood 
land life, conceived one day in a mood of 
Arcadian reverie, is a graceful group, full 
of happy invention and full of life. A 
souvenir of Greek art, it will be said. 
Where did M. Fremiet ever see a faun 
with hairy limbs and cloven hoofs? Sim 
ply in eternal nature, where the old 
Greeks saw fauns and dryads too, and 
Pan piping to the joyous band. It was 
Nature, too, who taught the sculptor how 
to combine the diverse forms of a man 
and of a goat into a creature which has a 
logical anatomy and can stand on its legs. 
Is not Nature the nursing mother of Art, 
the inexhaustible well-spring where alone 
Fancy can fill her sparkling cup ? 


EQUESTRIAN STATUE FOR THE HOTEL DE VILLE,—By M. Emmanuel Fremiet 
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\° city of the Union blends more pal 
LN pably the old and the new than Sa 
vannah. The place has to a large extent 
kept its early individuality. It has broad 
shaded streets rolling in primitive sand, 
and lined with old-fashioned residences, 
with a stately flavor of the aristocratic 
about them, and even the new and more 
elegant homes avoid the gorgeous phylac- 
tery of modern fashion. The past is a 
living presence in this beautiful old city. 
The statues and monuments greet one 
with their historic memories, and tell 
mutely, yet with eloquence, of eventful 
annals. 

The city and commonwealth were coe 
val with each other, founded together, and 
with their annals honorably linked. Sa 
vannah enjoys the distinetion of long 
being the germ of the State, and could the 
noble knight, statesman, and gentleman, 
Sir James Oglethorpe, the heroic founder 
of both, have been able to look into the 
future, and have seen his modest little 
municipal venture become the first naval 
stores station in the world, the second 
cotton port of the American continent, 
and the head-quarters of the greatest rail- 
way and steam-ship transportation SYS 
tem of the South, as it has, his great heart 
would have throbbed with pride, and he 
would have felt that he had planted well. 

On the afternoon of the first day of 
February, 1733 (O.S.), Oglethorpe landed 
at Yamacraw Blutf, on the Savannah 
River, with 112 colonists. This spot, in 
a direct line, is only twelve miles from 
the sea, but the winding of the river 
lengthens the distance to eighteen miles. 
The site is the first elevation 
the stream, and consisted of a lofty 
bluff of sand, with a dense pine forest 
extending back. Into this forest the col- 
onists cut an opening and arranged a 


- 


above 


quaint little plan of a place, reminding 
one of a child’s toy town, with everything 
precise and rectangular—streets, houses, 
and squares laid off mathematically and 
alike. The system of commodious public 
parks at regular intervals is the glory of 
this ‘‘ Forest City,” and constitutes one of 
its most beautiful and healthy features. 
As the city extended, these open spots 
were continued in tl 


he same beneficent 
plan, until here are dozens of them, 
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shady with great trees, green with vi 
vety swards, threaded by broad wal) 
and many of them ornate with mor 
ments and fountains. The broader stre: 
strike them in the centre, and narro 
streets pass by them, while they are co: 
fronted by homes and churches. 

The bluff upon which Savannah » 
poses rises abruptly some forty feet, and 
extends a mile on the river from which i 
receives its name. On each side of thy 
city on the river the land consists of lo 
swamps and creeks that have admitted of 
little improvement, and only of rice cult 
ure, and that have bred disease and in 
vited epidemics. In the writer's recollee 
tion there were destructive visitations of 
vellow-fever in 1854, 1858, and 1876, par 
alyzing business and destroying life. But 
in the year 1877 the Legislature of Georgia 
made an appropriation of one-third of the 
tax of the county of Chatham, in which 
Savannah lies, amounting to $27,633 73, 


for the drainage of these swamps. Thi 


low, dank, unhealthy marshes were con 
verted into smiling truck farms and rich 
vegetable gardens. The beautiful city no 
longer wrestles with the burden of malari 
ous environment that surrounded it with 
baleful vapors, and bred deadly sickness at 
intervals. Aside from the moral and san 
itary effects so immeasurable, it has in the 
transformation of black bogs into oases of 
fertility created a growing and profitable 
truck industry. From the records of the 
Ocean Steam-ship Company, that valuable 
scheme of transportation, we learn that in 
1881 the steamers carried north 93,000 
packages of vegetables. The business has 
grown to 236,000 packages, and the local 
production has increased to 92,000. 

In laying off the city the central lead 
ing thoroughfare, beginning at the river, 
centrally in the bluff, and extending out 
through the squares to the beautiful en- 
closure now called Forsyth Park, was 
named Bull Street, after Colonel William 
Bull, a Charleston engineer and officer 
sent over by the Governor of South Car 
olina to aid Oglethorpe in planning the 
new town. The Greene and Pulaski 
monuments are located in the squares on 
this street, the former in Johnson Square, 
the nearest to the river, and the latter in 
Monterey Square, the nearest to Forsyth 
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priate ceremonies, during the week de- 
voted to the centennial celebration 
of the Chatham Artillery. Gen 
eral Greene 
was second in 
command un 
der Washing 
ton, and was 
identified with 
Georgia and Savannah 
by a donation from 
Georgia of a valuable 
landed interest here in 
recognition of his dis 
tinguished services and 
heroic patriotism. He 
died and was buried in 
Savannah. 

The commercial ac- 
tivity of Savannah be- 
ganearly. Settlements 
sprang into existence, 


Park. The Greene mon- 
ument was completed in 
1829. It was a tall, plain 
shaft uninscribed, resting rie 
on a granite base, and enclosed with an steadily increasing the trade importance 
iron railing. Not until May, 1886, were of the new place, as it was the only point 
the proper inscriptions placed upon the of entry for all importations, and from 
historic shaft and unveiled with appro- its river-bank were shipped skins, lumber, 


NOTABLE MONUMENTS IN SAVANNAH. 
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and other articles not needed for home 
use. Savannah was the commercial me- 
tropolis of the colony. The first effort 
to ship a Georgia cargo was in 1749, 
and was accomplished by the house of 
Harris and Habersham. ‘The articles 
exported were mainly deer-skins, hogs, 
poultry, rice, staves, tar, and pitch, un- 
consciously forecasting in the latter arti- 
cles Savannah's supremacy in lines of 
trade in which she now ieads the world. 
To this firm is due the enterprise of first 
establishing well-approved export and im- 
port relations with Europe, and it is an 
honorable fact that the Habersham de- 
scendants of that pioneer firm in the colo- 
ny’s commerce rank to-day among the 
strongest merchants of the present Savan- 
nah. This sterling family gave to the 
colony one of its best Governors, and 
later to President Washington an able 
Postmaster-General in his cabinet. The 
Habersham rice-mills have been the lead- 
ing industrial establishment of the city 
from an early period. Her first wharf 
was built in 1757, and in 1758 forty-one 
vessels ent red the néw port. To-day her 
shipping nearly reaches a million of ton- 
nage. Her first exports were of the value 
of ten thousand dollars; they now amount 
to fifty millions. Her first cotton bale 
was exported by Thomas Miller in 1788, 
one hundred years ago, and now she is 
the second cotton port of the American 
continent, having handled as high as 
896,681 bales, worth forty millions of dol- 
lars. 

The two most potent agencies of Savan- 
nah’s advancement have been the Central 
Railroad and Ocean Steam-ship Company, 
and the Savannah, Florida, and Western 
Railway. 

The Central Railroad system has a gigan- 








tic claim to the admiration, the gratitud: 
and support of all Georgians. It is th: 
most powerful instrumentality of bot 
Savannah’s and Georgia’s growth. Its 
magnificent scheme of commercial links 
its fleet of noble ocean steamers, its mas 
sive system of wharves, elevators, press 
es, depots, and structures, its immense fa 
cilities for the easy and speedy doing of a 
prodigious business, the perfect method 
and efficiency of its management, and the 
peculiarly solid character of its stocks 
and securities, so largely owned in the 
homes and rooted in the confidence of the 
people, and not speculatively reposing in 
great blocks for capricious manipulation 
by the capitalists of the financial world 
all of these remarkable features go to 
make the Savannah Central a pride and 
benefaction for city and State. This cor 
poration, with its more than 1500 miles 
of track, covering the State with its net 
work of steel, and linking Georgia to its 
neighbors, worth from forty to fifty mill 
ions of money, doing fifty millions of 
shipments, employing thousands of labor 
ers, and its superb line of the finest ocean 
steam-ships, owned and controlled by 
Southern money and genius, and tapping 
Philadelphia and New York, and making 
the vast current of commerce for the 
whole South pour through Savannah and 
Georgia, enriching both, is a factor of 
power and progress, whose beneficence, 
great as it has been, is in its infancy. 

The originator and genius of this im 
portant enterprise was W. W. Gordon, 
whose powerful energy and resources car 
ried it through to completion under many 
and discouraging difficulties. 

The wharves of the railroad are a reve 
lation of enterprise. They constitute a 
scale of business method and activity that 





MOUTH OF THE 


SAVANNAH RIVER. 
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LOADING COTTON 


would do eredit to London and New York. 
In 1871 the place was a marsh. There 
are thirty acres of improvement, ten acres 
of platform on piles, five acres of shed un 
der cover, 4000 feet of wharf front and 500 
more projected, 750 feet of timber wharf, 
cotton wharf for 12,000 bales and project 
ed wharf for 25,000 more, storage houses 
for 100,000 tons of guano, ten miles of 
track threading the wharves, three great 
cotton warehouses holding 30,000 bales, a 
grain elevator holding 270,000 bushels at 
one time, a cotton compressor pressing 
2400 bales a day, scales everywhere that 
will weigh cars in bulk, smaller scales at 
each car, six at one track, for loading a 
train simultaneously. The wharves take 
800 hands when a full force is required, 
and the company employs eighteen special 
policemen. Often there are forty ships 
and steamers at a time loading and un- 
leading. The Savannah, Florida, and 
Western Railroad has a special track. 
The Philadelphia steamers have an inlet 
between sections of the wharf. The great 
piles of freight are astonishing. Every 
conceivable product of commerce is there. 


AT THE WHARF 


The writer saw huge erates of cabbage. 
curiously enough those raised in Florida 
and Massachusetts meeting on a common 
ground and in friendly rivalry 
mense 


Che im 
ocean steamers towered 


up their 


vast bulks like huge marine monsters tak 
ing in and 


giving out ¢ These 


steamers carry 6000 bales of cotton 


argoes. 
and 
100 first-class passengers, and are palaces 
in luxury 

The Savannah, Florida, and 
Railway, known as the Plant 


Western 
railroad 
system, is a worthy contemporary of the 
Central as a potential factor of progress 
and expansion for Savannah. 

The line runs from Charleston through 
Savannah to the Chattahoochee River and 
to Jacksonville, with branches to Albany, 
Bainbridge, Gainesville, and Brunswick, 


and has a steam-ship line from Tampa to 
Havana and Key West 
800 miles of track under the single mas 
terly administration. 


It combines over 


The policy of the 
management has been comprehensive, far 
seeing, and sagacious. No dividends have 
been paid, but the whole profits have been 


invested in extending and perfecting the 
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system It is one of the best eq upped 
railways in the Union, and handles the 
iret iter travel to and from Florida 
admirably [t has made new connections, 
opened up new industries, tapped fresh 
regions of trade, and created remunera 


five 
L1lVe 


Its 
penetrated and gleaned the 


business. iron tentacles have 
orange-laden 
realm of Florida. 

Like the Central road, this railway has 
vast wharves on the river at the right of 
the city that are a revelation of activity 
and enterprise. The company owns 326 
is improving. It has a 
mile and a half of river-front, three quar 
ters of 


acres, which. it 


a mile of massive wharves, and it 
will extend them a full mile. These vast 
improvements are a fitting companion to 
the mammoth wharves of the Central. 
their great 
of lumber, rosin, turpentine, 


These wharves, with masses 


and guano, 
afford some conception of the magnifi 
cent commerce Savannah is enjoying, and 
of the superb railway agencies that have 
evoked this commerce into fructifying ex 
istence. Acres of ground are covered with 
the barrels of rosin and turpentine. 

The naval 
creation of this railway company. In 


business in stores was the 
1875 the receipts at Savannah were 9555 


barrels of turpentine and 41,797 barrels 
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LAFAYETTE WERE ENTERTAINED 


of rosin, and have reached the present an 
nual figure of 133,139 turpen 


tine and 564,026 barrels of rosin, showing 


barrels of 


a steady and large increase. 

An event in railway matters was the 
extension from Bainbridge Junction to 
Chattahoochee, connecting with the new 
and Atlantic Railroad of 160 
miles to Pensacola, making a shorter route 
from the sea-coast cities to Pensacola, Mo 
bile, and New Orleans. 


» } 
Pensacola 


From its local 
traffic in Florida, the orange El Dorado of 
the world, that attractive sanitarium of the 
invalid, it is now the vital part of a great 
trunk line and the channel for foreign 
travel. The road has been the beneficent 
instrumentality of new and vast vegeta 
ble, melon, and fruit industries, and its 
future cannot be estimated. It is in the 
infaney of its traffic. Savannah 
handled a million melons in a season, 
1,040,315 barrels and packages of vegeta 
bles, 83 million feet of lumber, 2 million 
hides, 742,748 


has 


bushels of and 
160 million pounds of guano. 

The sea inlets on the coast abound in ex 
cellent oysters, crabs, and shrimps, which 
are peddled through the city. Early in 


rice, 


the crisp mornings are heard the colored 
venders of oysters, fish, and vegetables 
moving briskly along the sidewalks in the 
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almy air, with their baskets and buckets 
ff commodity on their heads, crying their 
accent 
These 
of both 
they all 
the 
word 


ares in a crooning, sweet-voiced 
that musically enlivens the quiet. 
\frican pavement merchants are 
but chiefly female, and 

plaintive expression, 


sexes, 
and 
the last 


iave use 


ame rising iaflection on 
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ilies, 


baronial plantations of slaves 
incomes 
for 
home life to a degree of 
egant 


surpassed 
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rich from 


the 


commerce or planting, 


head of great cotton houses or 
with large 
taste 
brought 


and € | 


and the opportunity and 


leisure, luxury, and culture, 


O polish 
not be 
prohibition 


that could 


The 


exclusiveness 


anywhere. 
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LIBRARY IN THE 


Their voices have the peculiar melody of 
the low-country black, an intonation that 
a suggestive the 


his primitive simpli- 


recalls in 
African 


subtly 
original 
city, 
also suggests the earliest past of 
town. 

From an early period the social lines of 
demarcation were very broadly marked. 
As much of an aristocracy was built up 
as this country will allow. Old fam- 


way 


and by some unconscious association 


the old 


GEORGIA HISTORICAI 


SOCIETY 


against and spirits was early re 
found on trial that the 


rivalry 


slavery 
moved, it being 
a disadvantage in 
the 


possessors of great estates of 


colony was at 


neighbors, and people soon 
the 


and practised a refined convivial 


with its 
became 
Siaves, 
itv. Hospitality ripened into a fine art 
and never flowered to more exquisite dis 
play than in The men 
lordly, chivalric, 
ough-bred. 


were 
thor 


college-educated, 


this city 


honorable, and 


They 


were 
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well-read and well-travelled, unpractised 
in labor—that is, the planters—lavish with 
money, dressed fashionably, and were 
noted for their courtesy and respect to 
women. A European lady said she would 
know a Savannah-raised gentleman any- 
where. They were quick-blooded, given 
to the professions, naturally eloquent, and 
fond of pleasure. The women were pure, 
luxurious, modest, and thoroughly femi 
nine. They were absolutely helpless, so 
far as the practical world was concerned, 
and wholly dependent upon father, hus 
band, brother, or son. It was part of this 
civilization that the male members of a 
family cared for the females, and the re- 
sult has been an ornamental type of wo- 
manhood. Every social and educational 
advantage was enjoyed by young women. 
They were protected from rude associa- 
tions, tenderly nurtured, taught accom- 
plishments, their morals and manners cul- 
tivated, and every-feminine grace foster- 
ed and developed. There has never been 
a finer strain of ladies. And they were 
trained for presiding as lhouse-keepers 
as well as for shining in the parlor. 
While screened from hardship, labor, and 
exposure, they were taught the manage- 
ment of servants and domestic adminis- 
tration of large households, requiring tact 
and energy. The bond between the old 
and young mistresses and their family 
servants Was a close and tender one, and 
the domestic help of that régime was pe 
euliarly faithful and skilled, and noted 
for its deference and devotion. It is fast 
passing away, and the house service un- 
der the later civilization cannot compare 
to it. In the olden time wealthy and even 
ordinary homes were stocked with ser- 
vants who did but one thing. 

The new era has much changed the old 
condition. When, in the vicissitudes of 
the city’s varied career, the dainty deni- 
zens of the palatial mansions were forced 
to peddle ginger-cakes from the base- 
ments, the servants gone, it was a pathet- 
ic spectacle. The old social aristocracy 
has been thinned. New ideas have come 
in, and the old baronial civilization is 
rone: but the fragrance of the broken 
vase lingers there still. There is the 
same social purity and refinement with- 
out its extreme exclusiveness. To gain 
admission to the best homes the stranger 
must still be satisfactorily vouched for. 
The old-fashioned spirit of elegant hospi- 
tality yet prevails. Entertainment is still 


an art, and the best social characteristic 
of the former régime continue under thy 
best practical forms. 

No city in the Union has had a highe 
class of commercial men than Savannah 
and its cotton merchants have been noted 
for their enterprise and integrity. They 
have been safe, energetic, and far-seeing 
and to their sagacious efforts, with th: 
aid of the Central and Gulf railroads, is 
due the city’s stand as a cotton mart. In 
the ten years from 1871 to 1881 the cotton 
business of the place grew under the work 
of those men from 455,796 to 896,681 bales 
Of the latter crop 881,161 were upland, o1 
short-staple, and 15,520 bales were sea-is] 
and, or long-staple cotton. Of the aristo 
cratic long-staple variety of cotton but an 
average of 40,000 bales is raised in the 
South, Georgia leading, with Florida sec 
ond, and South Carolina third. Georgia 
is first in cotton acreage and second in 
cotton production in the South. There is 
no ground for doubting that Savannah 
will continue to expand commercially 
Her population has grown since 1880 
over 12,000, reaching a total of 45,000 
people. Her property has in two years 
increased nearly three millions, surpass 
ing in its growth any city in the State, 
reaching a total of over twenty-two mill 
ions. Her new buildings will average 
yearly seven hundred in number since 
1883. Her naval stores trade has more 
than doubled since 1880. Her retail trade 
runs to sixteen millions, and wholesale to 
seventeen millions. Her banking opera 
tions amount to one hundred and fifty 
millions. The whole business of the city 
reaches the gratifying figure of one hun 
dred millions of dollars. 

While Savannah’s main strength lies in 
her commercial advantages, she has been 
enterprising in manufactures. The cen 
sus of 1880 gave her seventy-three estab 
lishments, with a capital of $995,950, work 
ing 1048 hands, and creating $3,099,416 
The increase in the classes of establish- 
ments enumerated in the census has run 
to 104. The leading manufacture was and 
is the rice industry. The city had in 1880 
three rice-mills, with a capital of $263,000, 
working 219 hands, and turning out 
$1,488,769 of products. The number has 
been increased to four mills. Georgia is 
the second rice-producing State in the 
South, ranking next to South Carolina. 
Savannah’s receipts of rice have reached 
the figure of 742,784 bushels. The census 
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list did not inelude all the manufactures. one cracker factory, four harness-maker 


[It omitted 175 small industries, including one paper-mill, one stereotype establis] 
nineteen blacksmiths, six cabinet-makers, ment, six wheelwrights, ete. Sinee the 
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there have been new industri: 
added—barrel, boat, frame, pat 
tern, pump, truck, trunk, and 
stamp makers. The city ha 
now an aggregate of 316 estal 
lishments, with $2,250,000 of 
capital, working 2200 hands, and 
creating near five millions of 
products. This estimate does 
not include the great railroad 
shops of the Central and Gulf 
railroads. Among the manu 
factures that have not been 
mentioned may be stated cotton 
yarns, tin-ware, lithographs, fur 
niture, blacking, stone, iron, en 
gines, cultivators, cigars, shin 
gles, mill gearing, stills, sash 
es, doors, iron railings, candy 
blank books, patent medicines 
colognes, corn-mills, ploughs 
guano, flour, roller compound 
ete. There is a dry-dock and 
marine railway to repair ships, 
also packing houses, planing 
mills, cotton-presses, grain eli 
vator, and all cosmopolitan con 
veniences. Six cotton - presses 
employ 600 hands, and can press 
6900 bales a day. The founder 
ies use 200 tons of pig-iron, the 
corn-mills grind 2100 bushels of 
grain daily. The rice-mills store 
670,000 bushels of grain, and 
turn out 510 barrels of clean 
rice a day. 

The picturesque points of at 
traction in and near Savannah 


FORSYTH PARK, 
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are many and of rare beauty. Forsyth 
Park is the most lovely spot in the city, 
sull Street. It contains 
twenty acres in the park proper, enclosed 
with an iron fence. 


terminating 


It was named after 
one of our most brilliant Georgians, John 
Forsyth, United States Senator in 1818 
and in 1830, and Governor in 1827. This 
enclosure presents a unique appearance, 
its basie element being a forest of stately 
pines that contrast strikingly with the 
exquisite scheme of garden beneath, laid 
tastefully off into winding walks, grass 
swards, vivid groupings of bright plants 
and flowers, such as coleus, roses, cacti, 
and dahlias, and fantastic mounds of 
luxuriant vines. The central fountain 
is a gem of its kind, and leaves a living 
memory of poetic picturesqueness. The 
park extension contains thirty acres, and 
is adorned with a tall soldiers’ monument, 
unveiled in 1876. There are other parks 
not so attractive as Forsyth — Battery 
Park, for picnics, the inevitable base-ball 
park, Concordia Park, and Ten Broeck 
Race-course and Thunderbolt Race-track, 
the former course famous for many a cel- 
ebrated race under the auspices of the Sa- 
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vannah Jockey Club. In the slavery days 
the Forest City was noted for its turf spir 
it. The Ten Broeck Course is three miles 
out on the Central road. Under the new 
régime Savannah cares little for racing. 
The most beautiful and romantie sub 
urb of Savannah is her Bonaventure, now 
known as Evergreen Cemetery. It is on 
an arm of the river, some four miles from 
the city. It in terraces from the 
river, the terraces supported by blocks of 
shell and lime, and great broad avenues 


rises 


of gigantic live-oaks, draped in massive 
festoons of pendent gray moss, give the 


spot its glory. Among the other attrac 
tive river suburbs may be mentioned the 
Isle of Hope, six and a half miles out on 
the Skidaway River, where ‘‘ Wormsloe,” 
the home of the Jones family, so well 
known in Revolutionary annals, was lo 
cated; ‘*‘ Bewlie,” Beaulieu,” on the 
Vernon River, the home of William Ste 
phens, the first Governor after Oglethorpe, 
and now the delightful summer residence 
of citizens; Montgomery, ten miles from 
Savannah, on the Vernon River, and the 
terminus of the Seaboard Railroad, a de- 
lightful little village, and the head-quar- 


or ‘‘ 
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ters of the ‘‘ Regatta Association of Geor- 


gia, 
contests are held; Schuetzen Park, three 
miles from the city, on Warsaw River, 
east of Bonaventure, the sporting ground 
of the large German element of the city; 
and Thunderbolt, the terminus of the 
four miles of shell road that is the favor- 
ite summer drive of the citizens, and 
whose waters are the chief source of sup- 
ply of oysters, crabs, fish, and shrimps. 
Tybee Island, at the entrance of the 
Savannah River, must in time become 
the most popular and valuable suburb of 
the city. There is no reason why it 
should not become the Cape May of the 
South Atlantic coast. It has a lovely 
beach, four miles long, where the Atlan- 
tic Ocean surf invites to safe and delight- 


under whose auspices annual yacht 





ful bathing. The roa 
stead offers secure a 
chorage for ships iy 
stormy weather on th: 
sea. It is suited fo 
a ‘“‘ealling — station 
There is a light-hous 
on the north end, ani 
the government has a 
signal station commu 
niecating with Savan 
nah by telephone and 
telegraph. Excellent 
hotels and boarding- 
houses have been built 
to entertain the thou 
sands of summer visit 
ors that go to the island 
for the sea-breezes and 
the ocean baths. There 
are many handsome re 
sidences that have been 
erected by the wealthy 
Excursions go to Tybee 
from all parts of the 
State. 

The city early began 
the improvement of 
the river. It has spent 
$120,000 of its own 
money on this valua 
ble water thoroughfare. 
An appropriation was 
secured from Congress 
of $26,000 in 1826, one 
of $161,000 in 1855, an 
other of $483,000 in 
1873; and in 1882,0n an 
estimate of $730,000 as 
necessary to complete 
the improvement of the river, and secure 
twenty-two feet depth at mean high-water 
from the city to Tybee Roads, annual 
appropriations have been given for the 
work. The channel has been straight 
ened, widened, and deepened, the bar 
lowered, the river lighted at night, and 
every obstruction to navigation for the 
largest ships is being removed. At the 
bar nineteen and a half feet depth at low 
water has been obtained. The work is 
being conducted under a United States 
engineer. And through this fine chan 
nel established lines of steamers run to 
3oston, New York, Baltimore, Philadel 
phia, Augusta, Jacksonville, Charleston, 
and other home points, and to Liverpool, 
England. Asan aid to her trade, the city, 
with enterprise characteristic of her busi- 
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ness men, organized fifty years ago the 
Savannah, Ogeechee, and Altamaha Ca- 
nal Company, and invested a quarter of 
a million of money in a canal for the 
shipment of lumber, timber, and rice. In 
addition to the two great Central and Gulf 
railroad lines, the city has two seaboard 
railroads, and the Tybee Railroad and Sa- 
vannah, Dublin, and Western Railroad 
under way, the latter opening up new 
local territory to the thriving seaport. 
The city has had some notable visita- 
tions of fire and of distinguished guests. 
A great conflagration in 1796 burned 229 
houses ; another, in 1820, destroyed 463 
part of the place in 1864, while in 1882 
the old dilapidated Yamacraw section of 
the city was beneficially burned out of ex 


dwellings; asweeping fire levelled a large 


istence. These great destructions of prop 
erty have but stimulated growth and im 
provement. Formal visits with great cere 
mony were made to Savannah by Presi- 
dent Washington in 1790, Aaron Burr in 
1802, President Monroe in 1819, General 
Lafayette in 1825, Daniel Webster in 1848, 
and President Fillmore in 1854. 

It is an illustration of Savannah's en 
terprise that she can claim the credit of 
building and sending over the first steam 
vessel that ever crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The wholesale and commission business 
thoroughfare of Savannah is Bay Street, 
which runs parallel with the river and 
along the bluff. The leading retail trade 
street is Broughton, running parallel 
with Bay, and the fourth from it. On 
the left of Johnson Square, where the 
Greene monument rises on Bull Street, is 
Christ Chureh, on whose site stood the 
chapel in which John Wesley first minis- 
tered as chaplain to the colonists. It has 
since 1743 been an Episcopal church, the 
first in the colony, and was destroyed 
in succession by fire and hurricane, and 
the third structure now stands on the 
ground. The Independent Presbyterian 
church on Bull Street, corner of South 
Broad Street. cost $160,000 in 1819, is 200 
feet high, and at its consecration President 
James Monroe assisted. Thetheatre fronts 
Chippewa Square and Bull Street, and 
was built in 1818, and is said to be the 
oldest house of histrioniec art in use in 
the United States. All of the great dra- 
matic and operatic stars have figured with- 
in its walls. The Oglethorpe Barracks covy- 
er two blocks, and front on Bull Street, 


and were built in 1883, and are mod 
of comfort. The Hebrews have a syn 
gogue, fronting the Pulaski monume: 
and Bull Street, in Monterey Square. It 
entitled ‘‘ Mickva Israel,” and the societ 
was chartered in 1790. West of Fran! 
lin Square, between St. Julian and Brya) 
streets, is a noted colored Baptist chure 
The Rev. Andrew Marshall, its pastor, 
celebrated colored preacher, a slay 
bought his own freedom, and his funer 
in 1856 was one of the largest ever hi 
in the city. The City Market occupies 
square between Congress and Bryan 
streets, and is a model of a brick struc 
ture. The Catholics have a fine eathy 
dral of *‘Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
100 feet by 212, corner of Abercorn an 
Harris streets; the hospital of the Sisters 
of Merey, known as the St. Joseph’s In 
firmary, on Taylor Street; and the Cor 
vent of Saint Paul de Vincent, corner of 
Abercorn and Liberty streets, founded in 
1842. The convent covers a whole block 
The Custom-house isa plain granite build 
ing, corner of Bay and Bull streets, 110 
by 52 feet, and 52 feet high. It is inade 
quate to the Federal business, and Con 
gress has provided for a new publie build 
ing. 

Savannah has always been famed for 
its military spirit. It has had more mar 
tial organizations in proportion to its 
population than any city in the South. 
It has to-day a full regiment, and a bat 
talion of infantry, artillery, and horse 
companies, white, all flourishing, and a 
large number of colored companies. The 
Chatham Artillery was organized May 1, 
1786, and has two cannon, given to it by 
President Washington. This company 
did service in the war of 1812-15, and in 
the Florida war. The corps celebrated 
its hundredth anniversary with a week's 
festivities, entertaining companies from 
all parts of the Union, and illustrating 
characteristically the lavish and native 
hospitality of the city. The Georgia Hus 
sars was formed in 1799; the Volunteer 
Guards in 1802; the Republican Blues in 
1808; the Phoenix Riflemen in 1830; the 
Jasper Greens’ in 1843; the German Vol 
unteers in 1846, etc.; and these organiza 
tions and others are vital to-day. 

Journalism in Savannah has ever been 
conservative and strong, typifying the 
people. It has now two dailies, the Morn 
ing News, edited and owned by Colonel 
J. H. Estill, and the Afternoon Times, 
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inder charge of B. H. Richardson, aided 
yy W. G. Waller. The News was estab 
lished in 1850, and its editor for 
thirty years was W. T. Thompson, the 
author of that popular book of humor, 
Major Jones's Courtship; and for years 


over 
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the only eight-page evening daily in the 
State, and well conducted. The educa 
tional standard in this city has always 
high. Its free system is 
among the finest in the South, and affords 
the best tuition to the white and colored 


been school 
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one of the workers on this journal was 
Joel Chandler Harris, another well-known 
Georgia humorist, and author of the ‘‘ Un- 
cle Remus” sketches. The News is a pow- 
erful and wealthy newspaper, and Col- 
onel Estill ranks among the foremost of 


the Southern press men. The Times is 
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There are also excellent Cath 
olic schools, and a Business College anda 
Vocal Academy. The Chatham Academy, 
on South Broad and Bull streets, covering 
a block, dates back to 1788. 

As may be naturally expected from an 
old city of such distinguished antecedents 


children. 
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From the painting by Carl 


and hereditary culture, there is a culti 
vated taste for literature and art, and it 
has taken a conspicuous public direction. 
The place has had many connoisseurs in 
the highest realms of taste. At the cor 
ner of Jones and Bull streets is a spacious 
and costly brick building, formerly the 
residence of the late Alexander A. Smets, 
now used as the German Harmonie Club- 
house. Mr. Smets, a gentleman of for- 
tune, made one of the finest private collec- 
tions in the South of rare books of litera- 
ture, science, and art, and of drawings and 
engravings, and his library was known to 
scholars in America and Europe. On the 
corner of Liberty and Bull streets is a 
handsome modern residence, the home of 
the late G. W. J. De Renne, now oceupied 


by his widow. Mr. De Renne was a mill- 
ionaire, whose life was devoted to cultured 
leisure. The State owes him a large debt 


of gratitude for his public-spirited service 
and liberality in preserving and publish- 
ing valuable early records of the colony 
and State and of the city. 

Fronting Forsyth Park, at the corner 
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Hacker in the Telfair Academy 


of Whitaker and Gaston streets, is the 
handsome building called Hodgson Hall 
94 by 41 feet, containing the library of 
12,000 volumes of the Georgia Historical 
Society. The building was erected by 
Mrs. Margaret Telfair Hodgson in mem 
ory of her husband, who was a zealous 
member of the society. Mrs. Hodgson 
was a Miss Telfair, a descendant of Gov 
ernor Telfair, and a member of a family 
distinguished in Georgia annals. The 
hall was completed by Miss Mary Telfair, 
sister of Mrs. Hodgson, and dedicated at 
the thirty-seventh anniversary of the so 
ciety, February 14, 1876. 

But to the public-spirited Telfair family 
is due a still larger meed of gratitude for a 
liberal and exalted art benefaction to the 
city. One hundred years ago, in 1786, 


Edward Telfair was elected Governor of 


Georgia. Through the munificent gener- 
osity of Miss Mary Telfair, a descendant 


of that patriotic and distinguished Chief 


Executive, the costly and aristocratic 
home of the family in Savannah was ded- 
icated and opened, Monday, May 3, 1886, a 
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century later, as the ‘Telfair Academy 
of Arts and Sciences.” Miss Telfair died 
June 2, 1875, and gave the family home- 
stead, with her books, pictures, and statu- 
ary, to the Georgia Historical Society, in 
trust, for a perpetual Art and Science 
Academy. The will was contested, but 
bequest prevailed. The bequest 
amounted to $150,000, of which nearly 


tne 


two-thirds was in money to execute the 
purpose. The Society Directory, under 
General Henry R. Jackson’s lead, placed 
the matter in the hands of Mr. Carl N. 
Brandt, the artist, who has discharged his 
delicate trust faultlessly. 

His idea was to bring to Savannah the 
best in art, and thereby awaken a love 
which would in time give expression in 
an art school with all its branches of in- 
dustrial He remodelled the 
building and added to it with consum- 
mate judgment and prevision of needs. 
He has created an art museum for the 
pleasure of the people and for the inspira- 
tion and instruction of art students that 
fills the purpose, obtaining the most per- 
fect specimens, having new models of pe- 
culiar value made under great difficulty, 
and gathering many objects not generally 
seen in such collections. 

Miss Telfair desired the main features of 
her ancestral home preserved. The old 
mansion was 65 by 60 feet. Mr. Brandt 
has enlarged the building to 168 by 60 
feet, adding sculpture and picture gal- 
leries, the director’s dwelling, and 
studios. Five heroic stone 
Phidias, Raphael, Michael 
bens, and Rembrandt, in 


execution. 


two 
statues of 

Angelo, Ru- 
Marzina stone 
on granite pedestals, greet the visitor in 
front of the Academy. The main hall is 
The old wooden stairway 
leading to the second floor has been re- 
moved, and an iron and marble staircase 
made, with a 50-foot skylight above, and 
it connects the old and new buildings. 
The sculpture gallery is 60 by 60 feet, and 
78 feet high, and the picture gallery of the 
same dimensions and 32 feet high, both 
with skylights, a glass dome being placed 
in the centre and ceiling of the lower gal- 
lery. The seats around the dome, 16 feet 
in diameter, furnish room for visitors to 
sit down. 


imposing, 


The effect of the colorings and 

decorations is rich, quiet, and soothing. 

They are all in a subdued tone, to show 

the art objects to the greatest advantage. 

Everything is substantial. The sculp- 

ture hall has marble tiling, and the other 
Vou. LXXVI.—No. 452.—21 


rooms hard-wood double 
beautiful frieze, by 
dolph, of the Stattg 


Arts, with the lurge 


flooring. The 
A. Schran- 


art Academy of 


Director 
Fine 
gilded laurel wreath 
modelled by Professor Brandt, surround- 
ing the entire gallery above the frieze, 
deserves speciai attention. The lighting 
and ventilation are perfect 

Professor Brandt spent four months in 
Europe in 1883 securing his purchases. 


Mr. W. W. Astor, United Minis- 


ter to Italy. obtained permission to have 


States 


certain of the sculptures, of which there 
were reproductions in the Vatican col- 
lection and in other museums, moulded, 
and casts of these are in the Telfair col- 
lection. The British Museum in London, 
the Louvre Palace in Berlin 
Museum, the Uffizi Palace in Florence, 
the Naples Museum, and others, have 
The art 
library has received due attention. 

The arrangement of the casts and re- 
productions from the original marbles of 
Phidias in the Parthenon Temple and of 
the frieze in the front 


to great advantage. 


Paris, the 


furnished famous works of art. 


hall shows them 
This academy has, 
in fact, in this branch of plastic art, a 
larger better arranged, than 
any other institution in thiscountry. The 
hall of painting is very beautiful. Its 
exquisite tapestried panellings have been 
much admired: they were brought from 
Munich. The 
is not large, but of high merit. Mr. 
Brandt contributed three excellent 
portraits of his wife, General Henry R. 
and General A. R. 
There are Hacker's ‘‘ Relics of the Brave,” 
Bruett’s ‘‘ Farmer's Protest,” the 
Diisseldorf Gallery, Oesterly’s ‘‘ Sheep 
Grazing,” Braith’s ‘‘ Fjord in Norway,” 
reproductions of Werner's pictures of the 
Nile, the Acropolis of Athens, and Hilde- 
brandt’s ‘‘ World Travels,” and others. 
Mr. Brandt's intention is to add modern 
pictures of a high standard of art for the 
education of and the people, 
and to assist in the development of con- 
noisseurs who will 
the mediocre. 

The creation of an art 
next step in this enterprise. 


collection, 


collection of paintings 
has 
Jackson, 


Lawton. 


from 


students 
know the good from 
the 


The founda- 
tion has been laid in a comprehensive col- 


school is 


lection of the best art achievements of the 
world for appreciation and study. This 
institution, properly managed, developed, 
and utilized, must make the 
art centre of the South. 


Savannah 
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THE TARIFF. 


(‘FOR REVENUE ONNY.”] 


BY HENRY 
I. 

Ye the average understanding of this 
generation of Americans no word 
connected with the operations of govern- 
ment presents, in proportion to its signifi- 
ht a meaning as the little 
"Although the discussion 
of the ‘‘ tariff” has occupied a share of 
public attention during our time equal to, 
if not greater than, that given any one 


cance, so slis 


word ‘‘ Tariff 


of the questions which have aroused the 
universal and excited feeling of the peo- 
ple, and arrayed sections and parties in 
angry controversy, the subject has failed 
to take hold of the popular imagination 
in a degree approaching its actual rela- 
tion to the business and bosoms of men. 
The Georgian who for the sake of hospi- 
tality submitted to every manner of indig- 
nity from his guest, until, having reduced 
the company to two, the offender began 
‘deliberately to talk about the tariff’”— 
when he was promptly ejected—affords a 
humorous and not an entirely exagger- 
ated illustration of the aversion with 
which a large class of citizens turns away 
from what it regards as beyond ordinary 
comprehension. 

Yet no single function of government 
refers so directly and so incessantly to the 
personal affairs of men, women, and chil- 
dren as the power to tax applied to the 
taxation of foreign commodities, and, as 
it shall be the purpose of this paper to 
show, no question is simpler of elucida- 
tion when stripped of the sophisms that 
invest it, and reduced to the dimensions 
of a business transaction between the gov- 
ernment and its citizens, which as a mat- 
ter of fact it is, no more and no less. 

The natural right of man to dispose of 
his handiwork as he pleases, subject alone 
to the public necessity, is unquestioned. 
In ancient times no limitations were set 
upon this individual freedom of trade. 
The theory of restriction, as it is known 
to the European world, and advocated in 
the United States, is of comparatively 
modern growth, having its origin in the 
need of money to maintain the increasing 
cost of monarchy, and a mistaken belief 
on the part of the mercantilism which suc- 
ceeded the feudalism of the Middle Ages 
that artificial restraints set on commerce 
somehow affected the currency, and would 
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keep money at home. The war of the 
American Revolution was the direct con 
sequence of the policy of restriction es 
tablished by Great Britain over her colo- 
nies, and so fixed was the adherence to 
that policy, with its prescriptive rights 
and preferred classes, its taxation of the 
many for the benefit of the few, that af 
ter the establishment of the government 
of the United States, England deciined 
our proposal to institute free trade be 
tween the two countries. In those days 
it was not pretended that restriction pro 
tected the work- people. It was an ex 
clusive prerogative of the aristocracy, 
who had no motive to conceal its actual] 
operation and effect in securing to them 
the full advantage of the monopolies they 
enjoyed by reason of royal favor, in which 
the masses of mankind had no part nor lot. 

The exposure and overthrow of the 
monetary error, which misled the mer 
chants, did not destroy the dogma of re 
striction it had brought into being 
Founded in the selfishness and avarice of 
man, that dogma has sought successive 
points of refuge and defence, as experi 
ence has demonstrated its fallacies and 
compelled it to retreat from untenable po 
sitions. In America we are chiefly con 
cerned with the inconsistencies it has dis 
closed to us during nearly a century of 
special pleading. 

It secured its admission to our national 
policy in the dual character of a patriot 
aiming to make us self-sustaining in time 
of war, and an economist bent only upon 
the development of our infant industries. 
Before it could attain recognition and ac- 
cess, however, it had to ignore that clause 
in our Declaration of Independence, born 
of resistance to oppressive taxation, which 
denounces King George the Third ‘for 
cutting off our trade with all parts of the 
world.” To hold its own it has had to 
violate the spirit and letter of the Federal 
Constitution, which limits the power “to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises’ exclusively to public purposes, 
defined ‘‘to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defence and general welfare 
of the United States.” Driven from the 
absurdity of nourishing infants older than 
the republic itself, and unable longer to 
dispute a construction of the organic law 
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of the land from our highest judicial tri- 
bunal, which declares that ‘‘to lay with 
one hand the power of the government 
on the property of the citizen, and with 
the other bestow it upon favored indi- 
viduals to aid private enterprises and build 
up private fortunes, is none the less rob 
bery because it is done under the forms of 
law and is ealled taxation,” this dogma 
of restriction, which from its inception 
las never been anything other than an 
instrument of the capitalist and an axiom 
in the gospel of Mammon, now turns to 
the work people, hitherto so unconsidered, 
and masquerading as a philanthropist, 
proclaims its mission to be ‘‘the protec- 
tion of American industry from the pau- 
per labor of Europe.” 


\ 
Thus brought to a final issue, the dog- 


ma of restriction, or protection, as it pre- 
fers to eall itself, is reduced to two claims, 
the first, that it is necessary to enable our 
domestic manufacturers to compete with 
their foreign rivals, and the second, that 
it guarantees to those engaged in manu- 
factures certain and high wages, securing 
to the country, meanwhile, diversified in- 
dustries and a home market. 

To these ends the vast majority of the 
people who are engaged in unprotected 
employments are required to pay a boun- 
ty averaging nearly fifty per cent., and 
the principles of wise and just taxation, 
which, as the dews of heaven should fall 
on all alike, are, in defiance of the opinion 
of our Supreme Court, made to wait at- 
tendant upon the private interests of a fa- 
vored class. Nay, nor is this the worst 
of it, for in order that its theory of devel- 
opment may continue to assess the many 
to enrich a few, to widen the distance be- 
tween capital and labor, to create deep- 
er and darker contrasts in human con- 
ditions—prolonging forever a system of 
excessive taxation, which was imposed to 
meet the exigencies of war, and admitted 
by those who imposed it to be a great 
popular and patriotic sacrifice—it is ar- 
gued that we must abate no part of the 
exactions imposed, under penalty of de- 
stroying the business of the country and 
relegating our work-people to starvation. 

If I should be asked to furnish a title- 
page for the history of a Career at onee so 
adaptable and so pragmatic, I should imi- 
tate the brevity of the current play-bill 
and call it ‘‘ Assurance.” Certainly that 
quality has not been wanting to the vary- 
ing face it has from time to time turned 
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to the public, its latest and present aspect 
being one of menace. 


Starting out as a‘ 
patriot who would levy a small tax for 
purposes of common safety and defence,, 


then assuming the role of astatesman who 
would temporarily advance this tax until 
our infant industries should 
stature and stand upon a 
then donning the garments of the hu- 
Manitarian who lives only to establish 
and maintain institutions of eleemosynary 
enterprise, our dogma feels itself at last 
strong enough to threaten us with indus- 
trial extinction unless we yield ourselves 
wholly and permanently and without ques- 
tion which until very 
lately was not dreamed of by the most 


gain their 


sure footing, 


to a domination 


sanguine apostles of protection. 
Circumstance has certainly favored re- 
strictive the United States. 
During twenty years they were left in 
undisputed possession of the minds of the 
people and the publie policy. In spite, 
however, of the pretensions they now put 
forward, and the vast accumulations of 
wealth to the creation of which they lay 


theories in 


exclusive claim, the ideal state so confi- 
~ 


dently predicted for the era of protection 
was not realized. On the contrary, the 
inevitable consequences of restriction 

beginning with artificial stimulation, high 
prices, and plenty of work, to end with 
glutted markets, excessive competition, 
strikes, lock-outs, and the survival of the 
fittest 
the 


sults 


called the question once again to 
front. A system yielding such re- 

might well be challenged. But 
could it be as well defended ? 

The friends of protection thought not 
so. They met the assault upon the tariff 
with evasions and pleas for delay. Forced 
to concede the justice of the complaint 
that we were continuing in time of peace 
a scale of duties arranged for a time of 
war, they at length raised a Tariff Com- 
mission, charged with the duty of a prop- 
er revision and reduction. This Commis- 
sion, composed entirely of protectionists, 
made a report which recommended a gen- 
eral reduction of twenty-five per cent. 
The report, which had not been reached 
without scandal, was thrown out of Con- 
gress by common consent. To this point 
the advantages of controversy lay with 
the revenue reformers. But no sooner 
had the movement for reform assumed an 
air of serious danger to the privileges of 
the protected classes, and become a polit- 
ical issue in the elections, than means 
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were found to organize within the Demo- 4iteration of poverty. In like manner 


cratic party, which had arraigned the pol- 
icy of high tariff for which the Republi- 
can party was responsible, a faction that 
may be described as protectionist first 
and Democratic afterward. 

Inevitable vacillation, timidity, and 
lack of purpose in Democratic counsels 
followed. The Republicans saw their ad- 


vantage, and were not slow to improve it. 


the protectionist is loud in praise of t 
virtues of his specific, which, according 


iif 


to its label, is to secure the native manu 
facturer a profit against his foreign ris 
without increasing the cost of manufae 
tured products to the domestic consume) 
and to insure the native operative stead 


val 


work and good wages by restricting pro 
duction to a home market, whose wants 


Three efforts to obtain consideration of \are not able to employ hal® his time 


the question in the Lower House of Con- 
gress, a2 majority of whose members had 
been successively elected as Democrats 
pledged to reform the tariff, were defeat- 
ed by an alliance of the Republicans with 
a scant minority of protectionist Demo- 
erats Meanwhile, the protectionists, em- 
boldened by their success, and by the con- 
tinuine divisions and irresolution among 
the Democrats, plucked up courage and 
advanced their demands. The exactions 
of the tariff having at last accumulated 
in the national Treasury a surplus that 
cannot be disregarded, and must be con- 
sidered —an urgency which brings for- 
ward for review the whole question of 
Federal taxation and revenue—they now 
insist that the doctrine of protection, pure 
and simple, is not merely an economic 
truth to be proclaimed at all hazards, but 
a fixed national policy which shall not 
be disturbed. 


To be sure, protection is advertised to do 
many other things, such as the building 
of cities and the. opening of mines, un 
conscious, or refusing to allow, that cities 
spring from aconcentration of population, 
altogether independent of tariff laws, and 
that wherever accessible mineral wealt] 
has been discovered in sufficient abun 
dance to justify its development, capital 
has never been wanting. But the main 
stays of the prevailing protectionist ai 
gument are the manufacturer, who thinks 
he cannot stand without the help of high 
import duties levied upon the commodi 
ties of his foreign rival, and the operative, 
who is induced to believe that these du 
ties affect his wages, and in some way 
keep him out of the poor-house. 

The truth is that protection in Amer 
ica as little as free trade in England has 
wrought what was claimed for it and ex- 
pected of it by its partisans—to wit, the ex 


On the case so made up, party forces {tinction of pauperism. Nor wal thought 


are about to be joined, and if some con- 
clusion be not reached in-Congress at the 
coming session, the question will go to 
the country as the chief issue in the Pre- 
sidential campaign. The situation is one 
which revenue reformers have long wish- 
ed for, and which they hail with satisfac- 
tion. They think they see in it the be- 
ginning of the end of excessive, and 
therefore of needless and unjust, taxa- 
tion. 


W/ Il. 


It is contended by the advoeates of each 
recurring scheme for the regeneration of 
mankind that it, and it alone, is equal to 
the proposed emergency. The followers 
of Richard Cobden and John Bright con- 
scientiously believed and predicted for 
free trade a millennium, which has not 
come to pass, for there is still starva- 
tion in England. The disciples of Mr. 
George and Dr. McGlynn look to the ab- 
olition of property in Jand and the sub- 
stitution of land rental as a remedy for 
the inequalities of taxation and the ob- 


ful men look to any theory of legislation 
or plan of government to do that. As 
long as there are inequaliti@s in human 
character they will show themselves in 
human conditions. The frugal man will 
save whilst the thriftless man wastes his 
substance, and‘to the end of time the re- 
wards of sobriety and skill will be set 
against the penalties attached to incapa- 
city and sloth. All that statesmen can 
do is to consider what is right and what 
is best, and contrasting opposite policies 
and systems with the assistance of collect 
ed information, follow the injunction of 
Paul, and ‘‘hold that which is good.” 
Government is more or less acompromise, 
and too much in wisdom may not be re 
quired of it. sut wise and free men 
should have a care that its compromise: 
are just to all, and not the artifices of 
self-interest and class-interest, disguised 
as philanthropists. 

Those who demand the revision of our 
war tariff, the reduction of its duties, and 
the reform of its abuses do not deceive 
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themselves, and have no wish to dupe the 
people into the notion that the simple 
righting of a wrong, 
coing to work a miracle in the state of the 
country, converting an Irishman into a 
Scotchman, an Ethiopian into an Anglo- 
Saxon, and extracting sunbeams from cu- 
cumbers. They dream of no Utopia. They 
adyance no visionary theories. They are 

at once practical in their aims and con 

servative @ their methods. They point 

to the excess of revenue wrung from the 
people as a proof of needless and there 

fore unjust taxation. They point to du-\ 
ties levied rather upon the necessaries of 
life than on its luxuries, and so fixed as 
to yield the largest bounty to the manu- 

facturer, the highest cost to the consumer, 

and the least revenue to the government, 

yet, notwithstanding, amassing a vast sur- 

plus in the Treasury. They den that 

such a sacrifice of the tax-payer is either 
expedient or just, that it represents any 
right of domestic industry, that it confers 
any blessing on the’domestic workman,and 
stigmatizing it, as the Supreme Court has 
stigmatized it, as ‘‘ robbery under the forms 
of law,” they propose to substitute in place 
of the system which exacts it a system less 
restrictive to commerce and less costly to 
the people. 


the great body of Since no 
question, however practical, ean be dis- 
cussed without some reference to theory, 
which is #mply a vehicle of exposition, 
they sustain their exhibit of ascertained 
facts by theories drawn from nature's 
laws and th@history of trade, which they 
believe-to be equally conclusive. But the 
strength of their case lies in the assump 
tions of the protectionist theory that the 
country can be enriched by taxation, and 
its attendant claim that Gongress has the 
right to levy taxes for any other than for 
public purposes. 

In considering the question here I shall 
limit myself to the two propositions on 
which the advocates of protective duties 
mainly rely—t, they cheapen the home 
market and i e high wages. If the 
error of these pretensions can be shown, 
the claim of proteetion upon the commu- 
nity at large and the operative in particu- 
lar falls to the ground. 
falsum in omni. volumes 
have been written,and may be written, 
with the only effect, and often with the 
sole purpose, of complicating the argument 
and confusing inquiry. There is but one 
way, however, to tell the truth, and that 


Falsum in uno, 
Countless 


however great, is «ment like 


own 
wiv 


is never complex. No moralist can suc 
cessfully maintain that in a free govern 
ours it 


is right to tax one man 
h 


for the benefit of another, and no statis 


ticran can demonstrate how prices can be 
lowered by increasing the cost of produc 
tion. 
III 
The American farmer, for example—to 


llidns of Americans 


say nothing of the mi 
engaged in mercantile and professional 
pursuits, who are itl 
the 
products 
the ] 


manufacturer. 


In the same boat with 


farmer—has no protection for his 
He pays relatively as high for 
ibor ] American 


Indeed, the difference be 


1 


he 


ie employs as the 
tween the wages pays his work people 

to 
people than 
the difference in wages paid respectively 
by American 
turers. 


and those paid by his foreign rivals 


their work is often greater 


and manufae 


Yet the American farmer main 


European 


tains a successful competition with ‘* the 


Why is this? 


and is it not an answer to the plea for pro- 


yauper labor of Europe.” 
] I | 


tection to the manufacturer which is nei- 
ther given to nor asked by the farmer ? 

The farmer takes his products abroad 
the home 
But he ean 
not purchase in that market what he wants 
without paying 


protective duties, collected, the moment he 


and sells them at a profit in 


market of lis foreign rival. 
a bounty in the form of 


touches his native shore, for the benefit 
of the American manufacturer. In other 
words, he is compelled by law to pay, out 
of what 
lax 
the protected manufacturer, 
profit on what he produces. 


1 


he gets for his unprotected prod- 
his fellow - citizen, 
to make a 
What re- 
imbursement does the farmer get for his 
forced tribute to the manufacturer ? 
He is told that he 
home market for what he has to 


uce, a to enable 


He gets nothing. 
gets a 
sell, and a cheaper market for what he has 
to buy. If he did, that would end the ar- 
But 
had not exhausted the home market, he 
would have abroad to 
sell, and if the home manufacturer could 
and did undersell the foreign market from 


] 


gument. he does not, because if he 


nothing to send 


which the farmer is excluded by protective 
duties, what need would the home man 
? They 
are levied to enable him to make a profit 


ufacturer have for those duties 


against his foreign rival, and to the extent 
of his wants the American farmer 
pay the difference. 


must 


No casuistry, supported by a great array 
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of figures, can alter this fact, which is per- 
fectly understood by the American farmer. 
That rich mineral deposits invite popula- 
tion, and that their development makes 
wealth, no one will deny. The discovery 
of gold in California is a case in point. 
As by magic a new world sprang into ex- 
istence, with every manner of diversified 


mmdaustry. All that the advocates of pro 
tection claim for their theory was realized 
substantially under free trade, and in an 
incredibly short period of time. yet the 
vold-digger neither asked nor obtained 
protection against *‘the pauper labor of 
Europe,” and in the subsequent outery 
against Chinese cheap labor the protec 
tionist idea, as we are used to hearing it, 
cut no figure whatever. Diversified in- 
dustries and high priced food are the re 
sults not of tariff laws, but of the concen- 
tration of masses of people at given points 
favorable to commerce and manufactures, 
which spring from the concentration, and 
not the concentration from them. The 
protectionists confuse cause and effect. 
They claim everything for their’ dogma, 
and allow nothing to nature. No one has 
given a more graphic illustration of this 
state of confusion than Mr. Henry George. 
Thus: 

“ Here, in substance, is the argument which 
has been addressed to the people of the United 
States from the time when we became a nation 
to the present day: Manufacturing countries 
Countries that 
produce only raw materials are always poor, 


are always rich countries. 


Therefore, if we would be rich, we must have 
manufactures ; we must encourage them. 
‘To many this arguinent seems plausible, 


especially as the taxes for the ‘encouragement’ 
of the prote cted industries are levied in sucha 
way that their payment is not realized. But I 
could make as good an argument to the people 
of the little town of Jamaica, near which I am 
now living, in support of a subsidy to a the- 
atre. I could say to them: 

‘All large cities have theatres, and the 
more theatres it has, the larger the city. Look 
at New York: New York has more theatres 
than any other city in America, and is conse- 
quently the greatest city in America, Phila- 
delphia ranks next to New York in the num- 
ber and size of its theatres, and therefore comes 
next to New York in population and wealth. 
So, throughout the country, whenever you find 
large, well-appointed theatres, you will find 
large and prosperous towns, while where there 
are no theatres the towns are small. Is it any 
yonder that Jamaica is so small and grows so 
slowly when it has no theatres at all? Peo- 
ple do not like te settle in a place where they 
can not occasionally go to the theatre. If 


you want Jamaica to thrive, you must take 
steps to build a fine theatre, which will attra 
alarge population. Look at Brooklyn: Broo} 
lyn was only a small river-side village befo, 
its people had the enterprise to start a theat) 
and see now, since they began to build the 
tres, how large a city Brooklyn has become, 

* Modelling my argument on that addresse 
to American voters by the Presidential cand 
date of the Republican party in 1884, I mig 
then drop into ‘statisties,” and point to thi 
fact that when theatrical represeptations first 
began in this country, its population did 
amount to a million; that it was totally dest 
tute of railroads, and without a single mile of 
telegraph wire. Such has been our progress 
since theatres were introduced that the census 
of 1880 showed that we had 50,155,783 peopl 
97,907 miles of railroad, and 291,212; miles 
of telegraph wires. Or I might go into great 
er detail, as the protectionist statisticians ar 
accustomed to do. I might take the date of 
the building of each of the New York theatre 
give the wealth and population of the city 
that time, and then by representing the statis 
tics of population and wealth a few years later, 
show that the building of each theatre la 
been followed by a marked increase in popu 
Jation and wealth. 

“IT might point ont that San Francisco had 
not a theatre until the Americans came there, 
and was consequently but a struggling village 
that the new-comers immediately set up thea 
tres and maintained them more generously 
than any other similar population in the world, 


and that the consequence was the marvellous 
growth of San Francisco. I might show that 
Chicago and Denver and KansasgCity, all 1 
markably good theatre towns, have also been 
remarkable for their rapid growth, and, as 
the case of New York, prove stgtistically that 
the building of each theatre these cities con 
tain has been followed by an increase of popu- 
“Sation and wealth. 

“Then, stretching out after protectionist 
fashion into the historical argument, I might 
refer to the fact that Nineveh and Babylon had 
no theatres that we know of, and so went to 
utter ruin; dilate upon the fondness of the 
ancient Greeks for theatrical entertainments 
conducted at publie expense, and their conse- 
quent greatness in arts and arms; point out 
how the Romans went even further than thi 
Greeks in their encouragement of the theatre, 
and built at public cost thé@rgest theatre in 
the world, and how Rome became the mistress 
of the nations. And to embellish and give 
point to the argument I might, perhaps, drop 
into poetry, recalling Byron’s lines, 

‘When falls the Coliseum. Rome shall fall; 

And when Rome falis—the world.’ 
Recovering from this, I might cite the fact 
that in every province they conquered, the Ro- 
manus established theatres, as explaining the 
remarkable facility with which they extended 
their civilization and made the conquered 
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provinces integral parts of their great empire; 
point out that the decline of these theatres 
ind the decay of Roman power and civiliza- 
tion went on together; and that the extinction 
of the theatre brought on the night of the Dark 
Aves. Dwelling then a moment upon the rude- 
ness and ignorance of that time when theré 
were no theatres, | might triumphantly point 
to the beginning of modern civilization as 
contemporaneous with the revival of theatri 
cal entertainments in miracle-plays and court 
masques, And showing how these plays and 
masques were always supported by monas- 
teres, municipalities, and princes, and how 
places W here they began became sites of great 
cities, I could laud the wisdom of ‘encouraging 
infant theatricals” Then in the fact that Eng- 
lish actors, until recently, styled themselves 
her Majesty's servants, and that the Lord 
Chamberlain still has authority over the Eng- 
lish boards, and must license plays before they 
can be acted, I could trace to a national sys- 
tem of subsidizing infant theatricals the foun- 
dation of England’s greatness. Coming back 
to our own times, I could call attention to the 
fact that 
dized and actors still draw their salaries from 
the public treasury, is the world’s metropolis 


Paris, where theatres are still subsi- 


of fashion and art, steadily growing in popu- 
lation and wealth, though other parts of the 
same country which do not enjoy subsidized 
theatres are either at astand-still or declining. 
And finally I could point to the astuteness of 
the Mormon leaders, who early in the settle- 
ment of Salt Lake built a spacious theatre, and 
whose little village in the sage-brush, then 
hardly as large as Jamaica, has since the build- 
ing of this theatre grown to be a populous and 
beautiful city, and indignantly ask whether 
the virtuous people of Jamaica should allow 
themselves to,be outdone by wicked polyga- 
nists. 

“Tf such an argument would not induce the 
Jamaicans to tax themselves to ‘encourage’ a 
theatre, would it not at least be as logical as 
arguments that have induced the American 
people to tax themselves to encourage manu- 
factures ?” 


In this .may be seen an exposure, as 
complete as it is felicitous, of the fallacy 
that manufaetures make great cities with 
their diversified employments and their 
consumption of high-priced food, which 
the distant farmer, who gains none of the 
profits, is assured compensate him for the 
tax he pays on every article of necessity 
he has to buy. 

But let us return to the question of 
prices, and see how the account stands 
between the manufacturer and the con- 
sumer. It is assuredly true that in the 
last twenty-five years there has been a de- 
cline in prices. There have been causes 


operating universally which have lower- 
ed to a remarkable extent the price of 
most manufactured articles. In this mul- 
tiplication of the comforts of life America 
has shared to some extent, but to a much 
less extent than she would have shared 
had her productions not been restricted 


by the ‘protective S\ stem.” 


The prod 
ucts of mechanical skill are lower in price 


in America to-day than prior to 1860; yet 

traced to local 
causes, for the decline is general. Cer- 
tainly the United States tariff has not low- 
ered the price of English products. That 
the American products are not as low as 


this decline cannot be 


those of England is evident from a com- 
parison of the export trade of England 
and that of this country. In the metals 
England exported $237,500,000 in 1880, 
against $14,116,000 of American exports. 
In textiles England exported in 
$534,500,000, against $10,216,000 exported 
by the United States. In 1880 we export 
ed raw cotton to all countries to the value 


LSSO 


of $239,000,000; but during the same year 
Great Britain, besides supplying her own 
domestic consumption from the raw cotton 
she bought of us, exported manufactured 
cotton to the value of 8375.000,000. Ene 
land can undersell us only because the 
tariff has not reduced the prices in this 
country to the level of prices in Eng- 
land. 

In 1880 our manufacturers sent to 
Central South America $3,899,400 
worth manufactured cotton 
but the English sent to the same terri 
tory 


and 
of goods ; 
a territory contiguous to us, and un- 
der normal conditions exclusively ours 
$51,235,000, or, to state it differently, Great 
Britain sells thirteen dollars’ worth of cot- 
ton goods to these American states south 
of us, to one dollar’s worth sent by our 
own manufacturers. Manifestly England 
controls this trade because she furnishes 
the goods cheaper than does the manufac- 
turer in the United States. 

Perhaps the most striking fact of recent 
industrial history is the improvement in 
the manufacture of steel rails, by which 
the price in England fallen from 
$61 50 in 1868 to $18 in 1886. In the same 
time the price in America, which in 1868 
was $158 in depreciated currency, declined 
to $26 in 1886, and im the past twelve 
months has advanced to S44. 

It is customary for the protectionist to 
point to this steel-rail industry as con- 
vineing proof of the value of the tariff 


has 
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in decreasing prices, but as the price has 


fallen in England far below the Ameri- 


ean level, the cause cannot be local. It 
must be general; it must be due to an in- 
fluence that works as effectively elsewhere 
as here. This influence is the inventive 
cenius of the age, 

This steel-rail tax is a perpetual bur- 
den. The lowest quotation on British 
rails in 1886 was $18 15: freight by steam- 
er to New Orleans, $1 25; dockage, ete., 
$1; duty, $17; total, $87 40, allowing no- 
thing for commission. When the Amer- 
ican price advanced to $38, importations 
increased. As we have seen, there has 
been an advance in the American price 
Within the last twelve months of S17 a 
ton Should a repeal of the tariff re- 
sult in a decline of $17, the price would 
not be less than it was at one time in 
i886; yet the decline was not disastrous, 
whilst the subsequent advance was cost- 
ly. In the year 1886 the product of the 
American Steel Rail Combination was 
1.500.000 tons. There are in the United 
States about 140,000 miles of railroad, 
and this year the new roads will reach to 


9 


10,000 miles, possibly 12,000. Ninety tons 
of steel rails are required for every mile 
of road where steel is used. It is safe to 
sav that the ster l rails cost the companies 
S15 more, year 1n and year out, because 
of the tarilf, or $1350 for every mile of 
road built. Multiplying this by 10,000, the 
number of miles to be built in 1887, for 
the new reas alone the tax is $18,500,000. 

These rails last only ten years. The 
entire ra rad system of the United States 
has to be renewed every ten years, or at 
the rite it present of 14,000 miles a year; 
the addi‘ional cost of this, at $1850 per 
mile or _or the 14,000 miles, is $18,900,000. 
In other words, the tariff will soon impose 
upon the builders of new roads, and on 
those who renew the old ones as they 
wear out, a tax of $32,400,000 in excess of 
what the cost would be were the Ameri- 
ean railroads permitted to purchase rails 
where they could buy them cheapest. A 
part of this tax is capitalized, and goes 
into the cost of the roads; the remainder 
increases the operating expenses to that 
extent, 

A more striking example than this of 
the real character of the protective SyS- 
tem may not be found, and it ought to 
serve both as a revelation and a warning. 
All these vast profits, foreed by law out 
of the pockets of the whole people, have 


gone into a few hands, and have, in a fey 
years, built up enormous private wealt 
at the public expense. They were, an 
they continue to be, an assessment up 
every mile of travel made and eyer 
pound of freight earried, for the bens 
of a specially favored and a very sma 
class. Yet, though larger in degree, thi 
are not different in kind from countk 
other impositions of the tariff to whi 
the country is indebted for the startling 
inequalities of fortune witnessed by t 
present generation of Americans, The old 
English statute that, under rigid pena 
ties, required the dead to be buried in 
woollens, for the purpose of encouraging 
the manufacture of textile fabries, was 
scarcely more grotesque than are some of 
the jobs which have crept into our tariff, 
which, if they were not so unjust and au 
dacious, would be laughable. 

For example, after the great Chicago 
fire, when Congress in an impulse of gen 
erosity had remitted from taxation for one 
year all building material designed for 
the reconstruction of the stricken city, it 
was found that an item exeluding lumber 
from the proposed exemption had myste 
riously imbedded itself in the act. Again 
when the bill proposed by the Tariff Com 
mission had been thrown out of Congress, 
aud the House of Representatives lad 
passed a bill of its own, to which the Sen 
ate made a number of amendments, re- 
sulting in a committee of conference, the 
committee of conference, composed of a 
majority of protectionists, brought in be 
tween night and morning a report which, 
in diverse cases where the two Houses liad 
agreed, actually set aside the agreement 
in every case, increasing the rate of duty 
previously agreed upon. Still another 
illustration of the sacrifice of the public to 
private interests may be found in the story 
of the quinine tax, though the record of 
our tariff legislation is full of illustrations. 
All of them prove how the tariff has been 
used to increase the profits of the domestic 
manufacturer by shutting out his foreign 
competitor, and thus increasing prices to 
the domestic consumer. They also show 
how, as long as such opportunities for pri- 
vate gain exist in our protective system, 
the public, with its general interests, will 
stand at a great disadvantage against pri 
vate enterprise, with its incessant and 
pointed activity ever present at Washing- 
ton, and ever watchful of the course and 
tendency of legislation. 
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IV 

The strength of the protectionists’ hold 
upon the American workman, which is ad- 
mitted, springs from the workman’s dread 
of want, and the danger of this want is a 
direct result of conditions brought about 
by the protectionist and his theory of pro 
tection. 

Cobden said, forcibly and truly, that 

‘when two employers run after one work 
man, Wages rise; and when two workmen 
run after one employer, wages fall.” In 
the United States the restrictions of manu 
faeturers to the home market, with no real 
restriction to immigration, coupled with 
the increase of the use of labor-saving 
machinery, has wrought this result, mak 
ine work a boon, so that, in spite of the 
escapes and reliefs afforded our work-peo 
ple by cheap lands, discontent among 
them is universal. 

It must be a bad system whieh in such 
a country produces such an outery. In 
the face of it, where is the prote ctionist’s 
argument that the American operative is 
the most prosperous and happy in the 
world? That he has more of what is eal] 
ed liberty is true. That his opportunities 
for improving his fortune are greater in a 
free, fresh, young country, not yet half 
occupied, than they are, or can be, in the 
crowded countries of Europe, with their 
ancient aristocratic fences and conven- 
tions still upon them, goes without saying. 
These beneficent and exceptional features 
of the New World over the cramped con 
ditions of the Old World are no more ref- 
erable to the tariff, however,than they are 
referable to the single rule of three. Yet 
in spite of them the American workman 
is less satisfied, and makes louder com- 
plaint, than the English or the French 
workman. If protection gave him such 
constant work and sufficient wages as is 
claimed, why the clamor, and why the 
strikes, and why the lock-outs? Certain 
it is that no such things came to pass 
among us until the theory and practice 
of protection had reached their fullest re- 
cognition and development. 

As an argument to sustain the plea that 
the tariff increases wages, we are told that 
wages are higher than they were prior to 
1860. That wages are higher generally is 
a statement not open to dispute. During 
these twenty-five years the inventor has 
revolutionized all mechanical industries; 
in other words, the manufacturer has em- 
ployed machines to such an extent that 
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the amount of manual labor engaged in 
the industry in proportion to product has 
been greatly decreased It is roughly es 
timated that in the past one hundred vears, 
or since the application of steam to ma 
chinery, considering only the various pro 
cesses of cotton cultivation and manuf 
ture, machinery has so improved thi: 
man does the work it then required 2500 
mentodo. One, ipon the mere statement 
fthis faet, would s ippose the res ilt would 
1e decrease in compensation of the 
laborer. On the contrary, we find that 
there has been a steady increase in the 
Vaiue (p irchasing power) ol labor, and a 
depression in the value of money. 

The sixteenth annual report of the Mas 
sachusetts Bureau of Statistics deals at 
length with the advance in wages from 
1830 to 1860. It shows there has been an 
advance, with only slight fluctuations, 
from the earliest time until now. Even 
the commercial reyvulsions of 1837 and 
1857 served only as a cheek, and had no 
positive effect in the Opposite direction, 
Still further, these tables show that Walk 
er’s revenue tariff, established in 1846 and 
continuing until 1860, did not interfere 
with this movement toward increased 
wages. During all that period, according 
to these tables, the upward movement con 
tinued without interruption, if not with 
accelerated force. 

Turning to the fifteenth annual report 
of the same bureau for information con 
cerning the course of wages, we find page 


424) noticed continual advance from 


a 
1860 until 1872; then a steady decline un 


til 1880; then a rally and a continued im 
provement until 18838. In the United 
States, from 1860 to 1883, the advance was 
28.36 per cent. 

In Great Britain wages advanced from 
1872 to 1877, fell off between 1877 and 1880, 
and advanced again between 1880 and 
1883. From 1872 to 1883 the advance in 
Great Britain was 9.74 per cent. In Mas- 
sachusetts wages in 1883 were 5.41 per 
cent. lower than in 1872, notwithstanding 
the rally in 1880. In this same report 
Colonel Wright submits some fivures as 
to the course of wages in Great Britain 
for a few of the most important indus- 
tries, prepared by George Lord, President 
of the Manchester Board of Trade, show 
ing an average increase in wages from 
1850 to 1883 of 39.18 per cent. 

These facts make it clear that the ad- 
vance in wages is independent of the tar- 
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iff. Wages advanced in America from 
1830 to 1860 steadily through all tariff 
changes, and during a period of fourteen 
years when we had a tariff for revenue 
only. From 1860 to 1883, during a period 
of war and financial demoralization and 
political excitement, the advance contin 
ued, but with periods of fluctuation more 
plainly marked, registering in the twenty- 
three years an increase of 28.36 per cent. 

In Great Britain, under a near approach 
to free trade, we find in the principal me- 
chanical industries an advance from 1850 
to 1883 of 39.18 per cent., and—what was 
not the case to anything like the same ex 
tent in America—accompanied by a mar- 
vellous expansion of export of manufac 
tured woods 

Except for our vast area of cheap, fer- 
tile, and unoccupied lands, we should have 
had far greater want among our work- 
people than they have ever yet known, 
and when there are no more such lands 
open to occupation, who shall say that the 
load we have put upon ourselves will not 
be heavier than we can bear? On this 
point the testimony of Senator Beck, of 
Kentucky, is of particular value. As a 
man familiar with that portion of our 
country which is yet free to the settler, 
and also with the condition of the labor- 
ing classes in other countries, Mr. Beck 
may be justly considered an authority. 
Referring to this matter, he said, in a 
speech delivered in the Senate the 29th of 
April, 1886, and in answer to a question 
put by the Hon. George F. Edmunds, of 
Vermont: 


“The laboring-man’s only protection is to 
require that the products of his labor shall be 
manufactured upon such a basis and on so 
large a scale that they can be sent all over the 
world; that one billion five hundred million 
people shall be the customers for his work, in- 
stead of fifty-five million. Until this is done 
we shall have strikes, oft repeated, even on this 
great continent. From 1873 to 1878 this land 
was full of tramps. We all know the cireum- 
stances that brought them to that condition. 
I saw many of those homeless laborers in their 
wanderings. I have been to the Northwest 
many a time since, 

“What was then apparently a great calam- 
ity turned out to be a blessing in disguise. 
They settled upon the wheat lands of Dakota 
and Minnesota, Montana and elsewhere, and 
driven as they were from employment because 
the shops were shut up, and they were appar- 
ently on the verge of starvation, they took ad- 
vantage of the bounty of the government 
through the homestead and pre-emption laws, 


and many of the men who fled from closed fac 
tories, as well as those who came from Trelan, 
Germany, and elsewhere, settled on thes: 
lands, and became rich and prosperous in spits 
of protection; they became rich because of 
the adversity that our protection to slaves in 
form of machines had brought upon them. 
“If protection is so beneficial, why are 
many thousands of men idle in this country to 
day? If protection protects on a great cout 
nent like this, why are our laboring people now 
so discontented? Inalittle country like Eng 
land, Scotland, or Ireland, when men are dri 
en out of employment, there is no great { 
Northwest with 160 acres of good free land of 


re¢ 


fered as a homestead, and a pre-emption to go 
and get for the taking. They have to sta 

where they are. There is no outlet, therefor 
they are obliged to suffer. One thing miti 
gates their suffering, however: the money 
those men get for their wages, though less than 
What our workmen receive, will buy twice as 
much. 

“If aman works for $1 in one place and gets 
$2 in another, where he has to pay his $2 fora 
blanket, while the man who works for $1 can 
buy the same blanket for $1, he who gets $1 for 
his wages is just as well off as the other is 
with $2.” 


This view of the case disposes effectual- 
ly, I think, of the pretence that the Amer 
ican operative owes anything of his im 
proved condition over the European op 
erative to the tariff. At the same time 
clearly illustrates the way our great cen 
tres of population are drained of their sur 
plus laborers when the results of over-pro- 
duction, inseparable from protected ma- 
chinery and restricted markets, have cul 
minated in the inevitable lock-outs which 
such processes compel. 


t 


But, as shall be clearly shown, the 
wages of labor in the United States are 
fixed by the wages of the unprotected 
farm hand, not of the protected factory 
operative. It is cheap land, not protect- 
ive duties, that produces high wages, com 
pletely refuting the old protectionist thie- 
ory that ‘‘high prices make high wages, 
and that low prices make low wages.” 
High prices have often coexisted with 
low wages, and low prices have often co 
existed and now coexist with high wages. 
This is true even with respect to nominal 
wages, 7.e., to wages reckoned in money. 
It is still truer with respect to real wages, 
i.e., to wages estimated in the food or oth- 
er things which the workman buys with 
his money wages. 

Manufactured products may be divided 
into three elements—the labor, the raw 











material, and the capital required to bring 
these two together. If the price of the 
raw material is high, labor's reward must 
be low. If the use of money—or the rate 
is high, there is a correspond 
But 
political economists have noticed during 
the past fifty years, as capital has accumu- 
lated, the rate of interest and the tendency 
As these 
elements in the cost of production de 


of interest 
ing decrease in the rewards of labor. 


of profit have been downward. 


crease, there is a greater margin allowed 
for the reward of labor. Because of the 
vast improvement in mechanical indus 
try and the wonderful progress made in 
transportation, the general condition of 
the laboring classes throughout the world 
has been advanced. In this advance the 
laborer of America has shared; but in so 
far as the tariff enhances the cost of the 
raw material used by the manufacturer, 
the wages of the American laborer suffer; 
in so far as the market of the American 
product is restricted, and the uncertainty 
of the rewards of capital caused thereby is 
augmented, the laborer pays the penalty. 

In order that may the 
highest reward, it is essential that the pro- 


labor secure 
ductive power of money and machinery 
shall be greatest, for it is from the prod 
uct of this joint labor of man and ma- 
chine that his must ultimately 
The tariff enhances the cost of 
machinery and of raw material, and re- 
stricts the market of American products, 
and in so doing, instead of advancing, its 
effect is to decrease the wages of the 
American working-man. 
Notwithstanding these facts, it is con- 
tended by the advocates of a system of re- 


wages 


come. 


striction that high wages are incompatible 
with cheap production, and they insist 
that if they are-foreed to compete with 
the manufactured goods of Europe, they 
must begin by reducing wages. The his- 
tory of industry shows, on the contrary, 
that cheap production proceeds best un- 
der a system of high wages, and for the 
past one hundred years, as wages have 
advanced, prices of manufactured articles 
have steadily declined. The Chief of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics ac- 
counts for it in this way-in his sixteenth 
report: 


“The sharp competition of the present day 
renders it necessary for employers to watch 
carefully that important element in produe- 
tion, the cost of labor as represented in wages ; 
and in considering the question of labor cost, 
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the rate of wages is generally taken as the 
standard. We venture the suggestion, how- 
ever, that it is the sum of wages, and not the 
rate, which constitutes the true money stand 
ard of cost of labor, and we carry this sugges 
tion to its logical outeome in the following 
proposition: In proportion as capital, through 
machinery, becomes more effective, the relative 
number of laborers is decreased in proportion 
to prodnet, the rate of wages is increased, and 
the sum of wages is reduced; that is, lower 
cost Is compassed by way ot higher wages.” 

I admit it, as an economie law, that, as 
Mr. Edward Atkinson puts it, where la 
bor is free and industry progressive, im 
provements in production result in giving 
increased abundance at lower prices to the 
consumer, and in yielding a larger pro 
portionate share of the aggregate product 
to the workman, at the same time com- 
pelling capital to satisfy 
smaller share. 


itself with a 
This is the situation in 
England, where forty years of freedom 
from restriction have improved the con- 
dition of the work-people at least twofold 
If starvation and wretchedness still exist 
among the English operatives, it is be- 
cause man can devise no system to extin 
guish incapacity, disease, and crime. In 
America, on the other hand, the restrie- 
tive feature of protection has defeated the 
ends of the sound economic laws above 
stated by its denial of continuous work, 
its abridgment of the purchasing power 
of wages, and its erection in the mind of 
the workman of adesire for legislative help, 
which, seeing that it has been established 
in favor of his employer, he not unnatu 
rally or unreasonably demands for himself 

The English workman does not dread 
cheap labor. expert 
labor. It is the inexpert pauper labor of 
Europe which is overmatched by the 
skilled, high-priced labor of England. 
Our chief European rival is England. 
Yet the spectre of the pauper labor of Eu- 
rope, Which England despises, walks his 
round as sentinel for protection in Amer- 
ica, 

In Mr. Daniel Pidgeon’s admirable and 
suggestive Old World Questions and New 
World Answers (Harper and Brothers, 
1885), the following lucid statement of the 
case is made: 


His antagonist is 


“The idea that wages are determinable by 
the tariff is the corner-stone of American pro- 
tection. It is, however, easy to show that 
wages in the States are determined, not in the 
factory, but on the farm, not by protection, but 
by free trade. Out of a total population of 
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50,000,000 there are 17,500,000 of workers, the 


remainder being dependents Nearly eight 
millions of the workers are engaged in agri- 


culture, and less than three millions in manu- 


facturing industries, while of the total prod- 
uce raised by the former class two-thirds is 
consumed in this country, and the remaining 
third, representing almost the whole foreign 
trade of the States, is exported. The prices 
vhich these surplus exports realize are chic tly 
determined in the markets where they are 
sold, of 1 ch Liverpool is the chief, and they 


be high or low according as the harvests 

of the world are good or bad. Similarly the 
wes which can be paid to American labor 
engaged in the production of food stufts must 
depend on the amount of money obtained in 
exchange for them, and as the great majority 
of workers are so engaged their rates of wages 
will reenlate those in every other branch of 
business. Wages, like water, seek a level, and 
labor will quit the tield for the workshop, or 
the workshop for the field, as this or that pays 
best. Thus agriculture is the paymaster whom 
American manufacturers must outbid, and ag- 
ricultural wages are determined in this free- 
trade market of the world, A glance at the 
condition of industry in America vividly illus- 
trates this conclusion. A population still 
very sparse is for the most part engaged in 


gathering where it has not sown. Any man 
with a few dollars and a strong pair of arms 
can win far greater rewards from the cheap 
and fertile soil of the States than he could 
possibly obtain by the same amount of effort 
u Europe. His wages are high because the 
erade of comfort to be obtained from the land 


le labor is high, and the artisan’s 


} ‘ if 
Vail 


t 


Waves must 


follow suit if the immigrant is to 
be tempted from the field into the workshop. 
But the politicians would have us believe that 
American labor owes its prosperity to taxa- 
tion; in other words, that the immigrant comes 
seeking to enjoy, not the rich prizes with which 
the untouched earth rewards his toil, but the 
blessings that flow from a prohibitive tariff, 
which adds an average 43 per cent. to the cost 
of every human requirement except food.” 
Mr. Pidgeon then goes on to show that 
American ingenuity and industry can and 
do produce sood and cheap results, even 
with the burden of our tariff, and with 
extremely high wages, and that, to take 
one instance, we are able, notwithstand- 
ing our tariff, and notwithstanding a very 
high rate of wages, to compete successful- 
ly with England in the important manu- 
facture of agricultural implements. In 
like manner, and in support of the same 
view, M. Emile Chevalier concludes, after 
examining the course of prices and wages 
in England, France, Germany, the United 
States, Australia, and other civilized coun- 
tries, that whilst during the century the 
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prices of all manufactured articles, and 
latterly of agricultural produce also, hay: 
fallen, the money wages of the workme 

engaged in producing them have ris 

largely ; and the purchasing power ol 
those money wages has risen more large] 

still. He also comes to this conelusion 
that although money wages are higher 1h) 
the United States and in Australia tha 
in Europe, wages are higher in Eneland 
than in any other European country 
whilst the prices of all things manufac 
tured or imported are lower in England 
than in any other country. 


Unless these facts and data ean be dis 
proved, they demonstrate conclusively th« 
fallacy that protective duties have any 


thing whatever to do with high wages. 
Vs 

The significance of what is called ‘ the 
labor movement” in the United States 
cannot be underestimated by any thought 
ful person. Its aims may be visionary; 
the motives of its leaders may be good on 
they may be ill; its methods may be vio 
lent; but it is a fact from which the coun 
try cannot escape, and the most serious 
fact of the time. It presents itself to us 
as it has never presented itself before in 
the annals of government, for under our 
system of universal suffrage and free elec 
tions each citizen is a sovereign. The 
vote of the humblest workman can kill 
the vote of the richest capitalist, and the 
day may not be distant when there will 
be united organization, thorough disci 
pline, and a determined purpose among 
the workmen to commit the homicide 

What is the matter with them? What 
is their complaint? What do they want? 
They have, and have for twenty-five 
years had, all the protection which the 
most exacting friend of subsidy could de 
sire. They are assured by the protection- 
ists that they are better paid and better 
off than their comrades in any part of the 
world, and measurably this is true, and 
for reasons, as I have attempted to show, 
other than high import duties. Their most 
conspicuous leader, Mr. Henry George, 
from whom I have already quoted—a 
man of commanding intellectual gifts, at 
once fearless and winning in his public 
approaches—has stated their case, with 
great particularity, both in his writings 
and in his speeches. Too great conse- 
quences cannot be attached to these. He 
has lately written and published a book 


THE TARIFF 


entitled Protection or Free Trade, which 


purports to be ‘‘an examination of 
tariff question with special regard 
nterests of labor,” and is dedie: 


those illustrious ! } 
ago, Quesnay, Turgot, 


the memory of 
nen of a century 
Mirabeau, Condorcet, Dupont, and their 
fellows, who, in the night 
the day.” He dey 
vo-thirds of this book to an exposure of 
i He 
dismiss the 
to 
abolition of the tariff, whilst t 


of despotism, 


foresaW coming oles 


the fallacies of 


but 


trader, W ho 


protection require Ss 


free 


a single chapter Lo 


Is with 


content 


stop tl 


he contenipt 


‘a tariff 


is expressed in a scorn 


he has for the mere advocate of 


for revenue only 
that it 


revenue reformers,’ 


t silent 
Says Mr. 
‘delude themselves if they 
ine that 
thrown in the United States on the lines 
of the Cobden Cl 


See 
so disdaintul IS almos 


* Americal 


(veorge, im 


protection can ever be over 


} 


that 


has passed.” He then proceeds to develop 


pes : " 
ub Lhe day tor 


his theory of free land, which he tells us 


will alone satisfy the claims and fulfil 


| 1 e 4] ; ] , ’ 
the hopes of the work-people, whose advo 


eate and leader he is recognized to be. 


Are there not in this a portent and a 
moral? Considering the evil fruits of 
ling pow 


‘of the monopolies established under it, 


protection, and the vast, unyiel 


Mr. George first sets himself the task of 


overthrowing its influence upon the minds 


of his followers. Having completed this, 
he next sho 
free trade. 

of free land, based on public land rental, 
which 


ws them the insuflici hey of 


Finally he advances a theory 


mathematical 


, but w hieh, 


he develops with 
precision and logical accuracy 
for allits appeal to the imagination of the 
landless classes, is a dream possible of 
realization only through a bloody revolu 
What is his text? The robbery of 
W hat is his complaint > The 
inadequacy of free trade. But if protec 


tion. 


protection. 


tionism had not established in its theory 
the 
workman to claim that which the capital 
ist has received, where would Mr. George 


of paternal government the right of 


find a warrant for his argument 

Thus we see, in spite of the extremism 
of their superficial differences, a present 
bond of union and co-operation between 
the party of protection and the party of 
free land, on which the protectionists rely 
to make a breach in the party of revenue 
reform wide enough for to 
through to victory. 

Beneath the surface there is an affinity 


them 


pass 


1] } } 
Stili cioser and more 


admirably stated 


Carlisle. Hpeaker ol 


f Representatives, 


1@ TOLIOWIDE 


is not by any 


means singnl I 


strong feeling of s mpathy should exist 


tween those who wy nt a pater Lb oover! 


vho want no government bet 
ant the gov ent to do ever 
those 

me faction 

the 


on Opposes 


ho 


rference tm 


fact 


affairs of the people, at 


el rovernmental titerter 


ny pul to preserve The 


mse, even 
protect the rights of property ; an 
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asoning, in the abstract, is substan 


followed 


same, and if 


would | roduce s 


ne ¢itizen, by taxation 


Vise, and e them to another, di 
n who denies 


If the 


vhtiniiePconpel you by law to give any 


little from the ma the l 
property altovether, vVerule 
| } i tes a) 
e proceeds of you labor or your 


another man, wl 

rit, compel 
your land 
rectly, and 
hot the 


the question of right oi 


, oes silvitest 


wrong 


1 Vol 
transaction, but it greatiy tucreases the 
ver to the people, because they are less likely 


to detect thre 


committed through this insid 


and resist spollation when Lt 18 


IOUS Process, It 
is not tl despoiled, 


d, that 


Andif the government may 


i manner in which you are 
fact tl 


stitutes the wrong 


but the you are despoile 


cou 


rightfully col 


donate it 


lect money by taxation and then 
subsidy to indiy 
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vaved 


as a bounty o1 


als or corporations en im particuls 
dustries or particular commercial enterprises, 
in order to make their private business profit- 


able, why may it not also « 


tribute it among particular classes of the peo- 
ple 


thus accomplish 


in order to equalize their ft and 


that 


rhunes, 
Soc Com- 
of 


thre 


bISTn 
>? The ad 
of 


the « x pense 


and 
are dem 
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profits of one individual at 
( ot 
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ther, the advocates bounties and 
dies, and the ad paternal 


ment generally, « in the mid 
their to 
levitimate and inévitable results of the 

They and they 
that when they have proved their own 


right, by 


iwnot 


arguments and 


recog! 


doctrines, must know do 
know 
the use of the power of the govern- 
thre prop- 
erty of others and appropriate it to themselves 
the) have also proved the right of all others 
to take their money and property in the same 


way; and thus the right of private ownership 


ment or otherwise, to take money oO1 
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is made to depend entirely upon the numeri- 
cal strength of the two sides. There is so lit- 
tle difference in principle and in practical re- 
sults between paternal government and mob 
government that it is not worth while to ex- 


press a preference for one over the other.” 


For years the advocates of a thorough 
revision and a real reform 
have urged that if the interests subsidized 
under it succeed in withstanding the ap- 
peals of conservative men and in continu- 
ing the policy of a refusal to consider the 
correction of admitted abuses, the time 
may come when excited and undiscrim 
inating mobs will compass and control 


that which had better been intrusted to 
the custody and determination of states- 
men. The attitude of Mr. George and 


his followers embodies this menace. 
the nature of 


It is 
prescriptive pretensions, 
rights, and titles to be blind to danger un- 
til it is close upon them. The display of 
a wise forbearance and the exercise of the 
least foresight, according to our present 
ways of thinking, would, in the defenders 
of the old order, with its divinity of kings 
and queens, have saved France the Ter- 
ror. The French Revolution, bloody as 
it was and cruel, was a protest against 
pertinacity in errors and wrongs which 
would not listen to reform. The conceit 
that such explosions are no longer possi- 
ble is born in the vanity of civilization 
and the pride of nationality. That which 
has been may be, and to human suffering 
and frenzy all things are possible. Each 
of the Ages has had its Angel of Destruc- 
tion. Ours seems to be organized monop- 
and who shall say that it may not be 
permitted to run its course and to flaunt its 
signals until it becomes as oppressive and 
as odious in America as feudal tenures 
became in France, and in the end as de- 
structive ? 


olv: 


Vi. 

The true way to avert such dangers is 
to meet agrarian clamor with a spirit so 
reasonable as to disarm agitation of its 
more dangerous weapons. Our repre- 
sentative government is exposed to the 
criticism that it represents the great body 
of the people, who are busy with their 
every-day pursuits, and have little time 
to engage in political movement, only 
when scandal and outrage have passed tle 
bounds of decent endurance and roused 
men to action, while to the approaches 
of mercenary and clandestine adventure 
it is at all times accessible. That which 


of the tariff 
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has money in it never wants for an attor- 
ney at Washington; and the ex officio de 
partment of the government, known as 
the Lobby, has come to be only a degree 
less potent than the Congress. Mean 
while the interests of the country at large 
are too often left to take care of themselves. 

All this is the outcome of a false thy 
ory of the functions of the government, 
and an organized form of corruption at 
tendant upon this false theory, to which 
the protected or subsidized interests have 
constituted themselves a body-guard. It 
should be the aim of conservative men to 
stand between the two extremes thus mar 
shalled upon tie field of political combat, 
and though so wide apart, playing into 
one another’s hands. The surplus pour 
ing into an already overflowing Treasury 
as the result of excessive taxation com 
mands immediate attention. All admit 
that it must be stopped, and stopped at 
once. It can be stopped by abolishing 
the internal taxes on distilled spirits and 
tobacco, leaving the tariff taxes untouch 
ed, or it can be stopped by a reduction of 
import duties. The party of revenue re- 
form proposes the latter method. The 
protectionists, on the other hand, urge 
the abolition of the internal taxes. In 
that House of Congress to which is com 
mitted the enactment of revenue laws the 
revenue reformers have a working ma- 
jority, and are therefore charged with the 
responsibility of an affirmative policy. 
What will they do with it ? 

They can undoubtedly reduce the taxes 
without reducing revenue, and vice versa, 
reduce the revenue without reducing the 
taxes. ‘‘To reduce both revenue and tax- 
ation at the same time,” says Mr. Speaker 
Carlisle, ‘tis the problem now presented, 
and the true Democratic solution is to 
abolish, as far as practicable, the taxes on 
the actual necessaries of life, and on the 
raw materials used in their production, 
and to revise, simplify, and in proper 
vases to reduce the duties on the other 
articles embraced in the tariff schedules.” 
This is, and has always been, the position 
and the sole purpose of the advocates of a 
system of taxation brought to the revenue 
requirements of the government econom- 
ically administered. 

But it is one thing to deny the efficacy 
and to expose the fallacies of the dogma 
of protection, and to maintain that the 
government has no right to tax the citi- 
zen except for public purposes, and it is 








IN 


another thing to revise and reduce the 
tariff to an exclusively revenue standard. 
The house which is set upon an unsafe 
foundation and built of rotting timber, 
yet is full of occupants, may not be sud- 
denly razed to the ground. 

No one entitled to the name of states- 
man would advise the precipitate substi- 
tution of ‘a tariff for revenue only” for 
the system of bounties, denominated pro- 
tection, Which we have maintained for a 
quarter of acentury. That clause of the 
tariff plank in the last national Demo 
cratic platform which pledged the party 
to revise the tariff ‘‘in a spirit of fairness 
to all interests” was as sincerely as it was 
unanimously adopted. In making re- 
ductions it could be the purpose of no re- 
sponsible party to injure the industries of 
the country, but the rather to promote 
their healthy growth; and it being true 
that many industries have come to rely 
upon legislation for suecessful continu- 
ance, changes in our revenue laws should 
be, at every step, regardful of the labor and 
capital involved. All revenue reformers 
that. That which they insist 
upon is that we shall begin the work, al- 
ready too long deferred, of putting the 
war tariff on a peace footing, and that to 
the process of the revision and reduction 
shall be applied the wisdom of economic 
experience, the principles of the Constitu- 
tion, and the equities of just taxation, 
which must be general, and not special. 

The manufacturers, who think they can- 
not live and prosper without the subsi- 
dies which they enjoy under the tariff, 
and who refuse to listen to the just de- 


agree to 
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mands of reform, should take to their 
minds and hearts a lesson out of the dark- 
est chapter in American history. The 
slave-owner thought he could not raise 
sugar, rice, and cotton at a profit without 
the protection he enjoyed in slave labor. 
Out of that error rose the gigantie and 
baleful power which through fifty years 
threatened our national life. Beginning 
upon the lines of an economie fallacy, the 
institution thus arrayed against the funda- 
mental principle of our republican fabric, 
at once illogical and inhuman, developed 
into an oligarchy stronger than the union 
of the States. All the while it was a thor 
ough delusion; as a system of labor, clum 
sy and costly; as a political influence, des 
Like 
the protectionists of to-day, its friends 
would listen to nothing, and in blood and 
And 
such productivity 
under free labor as was never dreamed of 
under slave labor. 

Let manufacturers the 
story and mark the parallel between the 
progress of slavery and the progress of 
protection. They will find the analogy 
perfect to the point which brings us to the 
present attitude of protection. May it go 
no further! but may the point attained be 
a point of departure from the arrogant 
claims and violent methods of the Old 
Slavery, varying the destiny of the future 
from the history of the past, as to the spir- 
it of enlightened justice it shall disclose 
in‘ those who cling with such mistaken 
tenacity to the New Slavery embodied and 
vitalized by the dogma of restriction ! 


potic; as amoral force, destructive. 


flame it was swept out of existence. 


now What do we see? 


our reperuse 


LOCHABER. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


CHAPTER I. 
IN FETTERS. 
— O’ SHIELDS, a small town in 


Lanarkshire, that all the week long 
was a roaring pandemonium of noise and 
fire and steam—engines shrieking, boiler- 
works hammering, blasts and furnaces 
belching forth red flame into the heavy, 
smoke-laden atmosphere—sank of a Sun- 
day into a sudden and unnatural quiet, 
that seemed to deepen and deepen as the 
slow hours of the afternoon dragged by, 
and darkness and the night came down. 


And nowhere was the silence more mark- 
ed and impressive than in the Minister's 
parlor, whence all worldly thoughts and 
cares and interests were supposed to be 
scrupulously banished, and the evening, 
after the active services of the day, given 
over to silent reading and meditation. 
On this particular Sabbath night there 
were three the little 


persons in hushed 


room, all of them absorbed in their pious 


task: and not a sound was audible be 
yond the occasional turning over of a 
leaf, or perhaps (for human nature is 


frail, and the time passed slowly) a bit 
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of a half-concealed sigh from one of the 
virls. The Minister himself sat in the big 


easy-chair by the fireplace, the family Bi 


ble spread open on his knees, his head 
slightly inclined forward, his two hands 
partly supporting the ponderous volume. 
He was rather a small man, of pronounced 
and stern features; his forehead deeply 
lined; his dark gray eyes, set under bushy 
eyebrows isualiy expressing a profound 
and habitual melancholy, though at times 
they ere capable of tlashing forth a fire 
of resentment or indignation. Suffering 
had left its traces on this worn and fur 


rowed face, but the resignation of the 
Christian was there as well. If the heavy 
brows, the keen nostrils, the strong upper 
lip, and still stronger underlip, showed 
determination, not to say doggedness, of 
will, the deep-set, unutterably sad gray 
eyes were those of a man who had 


come through much tribulation, and had 


brought bimself to accept these trials as 
the discipline of an all-wise and merciful 


Of the two daughters who were seated 
at the table, both with books before them, 
the elder, Alison by name, was a young 
woman of eighteen or nineteen, of pale 
complexion, clear gray eyes with dark 
eyelashes, and smoothly braided dark 
brown hair A calm intelligence and a 
sufficient self-possession were visible in 
her shapely forehead and well-eut mouth ; 
mut at this moment the ordinary bright 
and friendly serutiny of her eyes had 
given way to an absent look as she lean 
ed over her reading Perhaps she saw 
but little of the printed page before her. 
In chureh that morning, after the intro 
duectoryv psalm had been sung, the Minis 
ter had advanced to the front of the pul 
pit and made the brief announcement, 
‘The prayers of this congregation are 
requested for a young woman about to 
enter upon a long journey”; and the pro 
tracted and earnest and curiously person- 
al appeal that followed for Divine protec 
tion and loving-kindness and guardian 
ship was known by all the people present 
o be made on behalf of the Minister's 
own daughter, Alison Blair. And now, 


despite the striet exclusion of all worldly 


things from the meditations of the Sab 
bath evening, perhaps there were visions 
fore those mild, clear, calm gray eyes 
On the morrow Alison Blair was going 
away into an unknown country. 

The younger sister, Agnes, was of the 


same complexion as Alison, but there was 
less decision of character in her refins 
and gentle face. Her large eyes 
wistful, the mouth sensitive even to s: 
ness, and her delicate features looked 
the more ethereal that they were s 
about by faintly straw-colored hair th 
even sunlight could hardly have mad 
shimmer into gold. And if in this nois 
less small room there were Visions a 
before her eyes, they were visions of 1 


earthly country or earthly pilgrimag: 


Her favorite readine was the Book of 
Revelation, and she did not tire of it: for 
where was the limit to her far-reachinoe 
dreams of the new heaven and the new 
earth, the Holy City, the New Jerusalen 

prepared as a bride adorned for her hus 

band? Nay, in this profound stillness 
could she not hear some distant mm 

mur as coming from.the wide and won 
derful spaces that were visible to her 
mental eyes? On these Sabbath evenings 
Kirk o° Shields lay silent in the darkness 
as if stricken by the hand of death. But 
in the mystical and shining far regions 
that she beheld were there no sounds that 
could come faintly toward an intently lis 
tening ear, across the star-lit deeps of the 
sky? ‘‘And I heard as it were the voice 

of a great multitude, and as the voice of 
many waters, and as the voice of might) 
thunderings, saying, Alleluia: for the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth. Let us 
be glad and rejoice, and give honor to 
Him: for the 

come, and His* wife hath made herself 
ready. And to her was granted that she 





of the Lamb is 


should be arrayed in fine linen, clean and 
white: for the fine linen is the riglteous 
ness of saints.”” Kirk o’ Shields, and all 
its squalor and din and wretchedness, wer 
forgotten in these entranced dreams; she 
beheld a great multitude, arrayed in shin 
ing robes, and singing, as it were, a new 
song, Ss‘ And they sung as it were a new 
song before the. throne, and before the 
four beasts, and the elders: and no man 
could learn that song but the hundred 
and forty and four thousand, which were 
redeemed from the earth.” And in her 
fanciful way she listened, and still listen 
ed, and seemed to hear, as the hushed half 
hours went by. 


‘* Alison,” said the Minister, happening 
to look up, ‘‘ what book is that ye’re read- 
ing ?” 

The sudden breaking of the deep silence 
startled the girl, but she answered the 
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question, naming a well-known Sunday 
magazine, a bound volume of which lay 
before her on the table. 

‘*T thought as much,” said the Minister, 
with a brief sigh of resignation, and he re 
turned to his Bible. 

But 


again, and in the deep-set g 


had 


ray eyes there 


the next moment he 


was an angry glow of indignation 

‘And 
resentment 
that it 


tones 


a fine thing it is,” he said, witha 
that was none the less bitter 
was uttered in slow and measured 
‘a fine thing it is to bring novels 
and romances into a God-fearing family 
of reading fitted for the 


the 


cruise 


under the 
7 
i 


Sabbath - day and ministers of 


: ay 
Gospel not ashamed to lend their names 
to practice But the 


Mankind has inseedious ways and means; 


Enemy of 


sucil a 


i pane } 
he ll take servants where he can get them, 


they're down from 
Reverend 


think 


just 
little 
This or the Reverend 


even if come 
does the 
That 


work he is about when he is passing per 


the pulpit; and 


whose 


neecious and soul-destroying leeterature 
It's not enough 


into honest households 
| and 


that idle 
should steep their minds in that poison; 


the frivolous and worldly 
the remnant of Israel, that have been try- 
ing to keep the Lord’s Day pure and sane- 
tified to His name, they must be induced 
to drink also, and by his own appointed 
the Devil’s ser 


servants. His servants? 


vants I call them: purveyors of lying 


what else can they be? The worship of 
that 
seeh among men. 
the blind, 
proud to raise! 

in Prince’s Street of Edinburgh, and the 
monument in George's Square in Glas 
Liar! 
braw 


is a strange worship to be 
And look 
deluded 


Look at 


lying 
at the altars 
poor, are 


the monument 


cow, to the Great Grand 
ments they 


raising their tall 


monu- 
are monuments they 


are column into the 
skies, and saying to every one that passes 
by, ‘‘This is the man the nation delight 
Honor for the Greatest 


eth to honor!” 


Liar—that is the new worship on the face 


of God's earth. But of one thing, lass, 
you may be sure, that when the Lord’s 
persecuted people were being driven from 
moor to moss, and from glen to hill-side, 
scattered here and hewn down there by 
the bloody dragoous searcely daring Lo 
lift up their voices in prayer and supplica 
tion lest their pursuers should overtake 
and overwhelm them—they little thought 
or cared whether they should be made a 


by-word and a jest for the amusement of 
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the Edinburgh lawyers and the 
dies and misses. They knew 


flame in their hearts wa 


kind a; they knew th: blood, 


spilt on the heather, would not be 


The Seotland of 


Spiiti 


Vain. this day 


generate country surely if she dor 


Vhbat she owes tothe m 


think her of 


of the Covenant second 


He paused fora 
or two: his eves lost their fire, and re 
sumed their ordinary expression of 
found and * And 

slowly, ‘** what 


] 


l wonder,” 


pro 
resigned sadness vet 
. old 
Adam Blair of Moss-end would have 
] thet 
the Gospel, ordained 


ild 
1 


he said, 


hought if he could have foreseen me 


when preachers of 


ministers of the Chureh of Christ, w« 


connive at making novel-rea¢ 


time in believing families—ay, and 


he would have thought could he have 


seen one of his own name and lineage 
busy with such on a Sabbath even 


ork 
‘IT was not reading the story, 


Alison 


ret 


said, gently; ‘‘but I will 
anottre r book.” 


5 ftly she stole awav to her own little 


room upstairs. She had no need of any 


light: a dull red glow—a pulsating red 


go in 


¢ and wanin itful flushes 
the 


In former years every 


clow, Waxin I 
shone through brown blind of the 


solitary WIhaow. 
Shields, 


in Kirk o’ 


scoteh 


house window as 


In 
had its blind 


thus drawn down all day long on the Sab 


most other towns 


bath, as a matter of ordinary decor ln; 
but this observance has 
} 


tirely disappeared; only here and there a 


now almost en 


respecter of other days—a minister, or e] 


der, or church officer, or the like—tena 


ciously clings to the old eustom. And of 
course the Rev. Ebenezer Blair was among 
these. He belonged to the famous family 
of the Blairs of Moss-end, who had borne 
their testimony in troublous times, and 
hese 


had achieved great honor in parts ; 


and in all things, even in the smallest, 


Waik in the 


Ebenezer Blair was content to 


of his forefathers, whatever 


the 


neighbors or friends. 


footsteps 


might be changing fashion of his 


Alison easily found the volume that she 
sought; but before returning to the room 
to the window, and 
few 


Those red flames of the iron-works 


below she went put 


the blind aside a inches, and looked 
out. 
now flashing up into the darkness of the 
night, and sending a swift crimson glow 


along the chimneys and slates of the op- 
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posite houses, had always had for her a 
singular fascination. Perhaps it was that 
they formed the one beautiful thing, the 
one beautiful piece of color, visible in the 
murky atmosphere that hung over Kirk 
o’ Shields from week’s end to week’s end. 
In the daytime the flames were of an or- 
ange hue—lambent tiger-lilies,she thought 
they were, shining afar amid that melan- 
choly waste of gray; but at night they 
changed to crimson, and she could ima- 
gine them to be the fires of great altars, 
fed from unknown depths, and leaping 
with their sudden, resplendent stag-horns 
of light into the black skies overhead. 
Silent and beautiful they were; not fierce 
in any way; the quick rose flush that lit 
up the slates and the chimneys seemed a 
friendly thing; the night was made less 
lonely. Was this a farewell look, then ? 
To-morrow she would be leaving those 
giant, silent, beautiful altar flames far 
behind 

At random—for what few books were 
in the room were all of a religious cast 
she had taken a volume from the top of a 
chest of drawers, and it was not until she 
returned to her place in the parlor below 
that she discovered what she had done. 
She had unwittingly brought with her 
the book of all the books in the house 
that she most dreaded—to wit, Paley’s 
Evidences of Christianity. There was a 
free library in Kirk o° Shields. Alison 
Blair had the curiosity naturally accom- 
panying a mind at once acute and intrep- 
id. Little did her friends and acquaint- 
ances, still less her own immediate rela- 
tives, imagine how familiar she was with 
and how eagerly she followed the new 
speculations, problems, theories, of these 
later times. Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, 
were to her more than mere names and 
echoes of names. But even to her all this 
modern intellectual movement was in a 
manner a distant thing; it seemed to be 
happening in some other planet; it had 
no relation to the actual facts of her own 
life. She could read an article on the 
Mosaic account of creation without seri- 
ously feeling that the authority of Script- 
ure was being impugned. It was some- 
thing that interested her in a vague kind 
of way, this discussion going on in that 
distant realm; in no wise did it seem to af- 
fect the assured and abiding faith in rev- 
elation that she held in common with the 
people among whom she dwelt. To them 
this certain faith was all in all; it was 


their one possession—a heavenly as wel] 
as an earthly possession; holding fast by 
that, the poorest of them were richer thai 
princes or kings; death had no sting fo 
them, hell no terrors; -an_ everlasting 
crown was before them; washed in thi 
blood of the Lamb and made white as 
snow, they would pass into the joy of their 
Lord. In works (as they were never tired 
of insisting to each other) there was no 
virtue; works were carnal, and a snare to 
the soul; in faith alone was saving grace: 
and how, Alison might have asked her- 
self, could these poor.people around her, 
whose austere piety had something pa- 
thetic in it, even when they had *‘ got as 
surance,” as the phrase was—how could 
they, or this priceless belief of theirs, be 
affected by what scientific men, and liter 
ary men, and statesinen, and others, were 
writing in magazines and reviews in the 
far-away city of London ? 

And then there came a time—a chance 
phrase in an article had struek an unex 
pected chord—when her heart seemed to 
stand still fora moment. Was the Chris 
tian religion, then, but a passing phenom 
enon—similar to other phenomena that 
had appeared in the world before and 
since—and with no higher sanction than 
its own lofty morality and purity of aim 
The question was a startling one, but 
did not terrify her. She had been brouglit 
up in an atmosphere of conviction. She 
had been accustomed to regard these writ- 
ings and speculations as something quite 
apart from the present facts and condi- 
tions of life. Still, just by way of curios 
ity, perhaps, or to comfort herself by mak 
ing assurance doubly sure, she thought 
she would make a patient study of Paley’s 
Evidences, which she had not read since 
she was a child of twelve. 

Alas! this book did terrify her—for a 
time. Doubts that she had never dream- 
ed of before (for her childish reading had 
been entirely perfunctory) were now pre- 
sented to her mind; and they seemed to 
have afar more startling significance than 
theelaborate arguments which were meant 
to resolve them. Why, on the very first 
page she read these strange words: ‘‘ Sup 
pose, nevertheless, almost the whole race, 
either by the imperfection of their facul- 
ties, the misfortune of their situation, or 
by the loss of some prior revelation, to 
want this knowledge, and not to be likely, 
without the aid of a new revelation, to at- 
tain it....” Was, then, the history of 


t 





God's dealings with enankind so much a 
matter of conjecture—was that portion of 
it included in the Christian revelation so 
small and temporary and fragmentary a 
thing—that one had to guess at some pre- 
vious revelation rather than believe that 
countless generations of the sons of men 
had lived and died in ignorance and gone 
to their doom? This was but the begin- 
ning; her imagination, with a rapidity 
she could not control, would persist in 
asking further and further questions, and 
the only answer was a shuddering dread. 
For she was quite alone. There was no 
one to whom she could go for guidance 
and help. Between her father and herself 
there was doubtless a measure, perhaps a 
considerable measure, of affection: he on 
his part regarding her with the natural 
instinet of protection and care; she on 
her part moved to deep admiration by his 
stern integrity of character. But that af- 
fection took no visible sign. An expres- 
sion of it would have been regarded as 
more than a weakness, as something cul- 
pable, as putting the creature before the 
Creator: for was not all the love and grati- 
tude of the human heart due to the Divine 
Father? And as between the Minister 
and his children there was no expression 
of affection, so there was no confidence. 
When Alison, in her first bewilderment 
and alarm, thought of her going to her 
father with these doubts and perplexities, 
she could see his eyes afire with aston- 
ishment and anger. No pity there, but 
wrath: what devil had entered into her? 

why had she not striven and wrestled to 
cast him out forthwith? Was the Evil 
Spirit still vexing her? To her knees, 
then! in her own chamber—with prayer 
and fasting and supplication—till she 
could come to say she was restored and 
in her right mind. 

There was Agnes, it is true; and be- 
tween the two girls there was a devoted 
affection — though betraying itself in 
deeds more than in words—and a close 
confidence as well. But how was she 
to darken that fair young mind with her 
owr morbid and probably foolish imagin- 
ings? Not even in her loneliest hours, 
when her soul in its agony seemed erying 
aloud for a single word of sympathy, 
could she go to her sister. Her sister ?— 
who knew that their mother, dead these 
many years, sometimes came to see them 
in the mid-hours of the night, in the little 
room where they slept together. Again 
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and again (so the younger girl averred, 
with eyes grown mystical and strange) 
she had seen the pale figure, gentle and 
smiling, who stood by the side of the bed 
and regarded her two childrén. Nay, she 
had heard her. 

‘**T don’t know how it is, Ailie,” she 
would say, as the two sisters sat before 
the fire by themselves of a winter even 
ing, ‘*but I seem to hear her when she 
comes into the room. I cannot make out 
what the noise is, or whether it is a noise, 
but it is something I hear and know. It 
wakes me; and when I open my eyes I 
find her standing at the foot of the bed, 
and sometimes at the side, and quite near. 
And I’m not in the least afraid, she looks 
so kind; just the old way, Ailie, you re- 
member, when she would meet us coming 
home from school. And some night I 
am going to say to her, ‘ Mother, will ye 
no waken Ailie too? for she hardly be 
lieves you come to see her.” 

‘* Hush, hush, Aggie!” the elder sister 
would say; ‘‘you should not speak of 
such things, for they pass understanding ; 
and I doubt whether father would not be 
angry if he were to hear.” 

‘Some night you will see for your 
self,” the younger sister would say, and 
then fall into silence and reverie. 

However, the paroxysm of alarm and 
uncertainty caused by Paley’s Evidences 
of Christianity was not of long dura 
tion. Alison put the book aside, and 
would not open it again. These doubts 
were all too terrible; she shrank back 
from the appalling loneliness in which 
she found herself. Nay, she strove to 
convince herself that she had been proper- 
ly punished for wandering away from the 
fold and following her own poor reason. 
Who was she to set up her individual 
judgment against the authority of the 
preachers and teachers in Israel? Paley 
himself was but a human being like any 
other; surely it was a perilous thing, in a 
matter of such supreme moment, to fol 
low a fallible guide. Woman-like, she 
clung to the majority; and the majority 
—not to say the entire community—of 
those around her were possessed by a faith 
which, however sombre it might be, was 
at least unwavering and questionless. 
Paley’s Evidences lay on the top of the 
chest of drawers in her room, and remain- 
ed there untouched. 

3ut it was not for long that on this 
evening she had to practise the harmless 
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lhvpoeri of holding the book open before 

ler, while she would not allow herself to 

» disquieting word. 

\ on said the Minister, presently, 

is he transferred the big Bible from his 

knee » the table, and drew in his chair, 
ve may call in the weemen now.” 
Agnes went and got “the books’: and 


directly a*terward the two women-ser 


vants of the household, summoned by Al- 
ison, came mnto the room The younger 


of these was a stout, red-haired, freckled, 
whose apathetic man 
ner seemed to suggest that she would be 
id enough when this ordeal was over. 
Dod, but our Minister dings a’!” this 


: ' ‘ .o 
Duxom lass was used to say in contidence 


to her Gossips ‘* He doesna gie the Lord 
a minute’s peace. It’s ask-asking and 
bee-beeging frae morning till nicht I’m 


sure I hope it’ll no be lke my brither 


Jock at hame When he ganes fishing 
on the Lernoek so the lads Say he keeps 
vhuppin’ and whuppin’—the water is 
never at rest for a second—and deil a sea 


trout ora errilse does he eer bring hame 


him Look at the Sawbath, Kirsty, 
voman, that they ca’ a day o’ rest. A day 


> ga se ; : 
o’ rest There’s faimily worship at nine, 





when a body has scarcely vot their | eak- 
fast swallowed; then the Minister he’s off 
to the Youne Men’s Christian Association 

that’s at ten o'clock in the ball. Then 
there’s the kirk itsel’ at half past eleven; 


ant 


l the folk have hardly time to come out 
| 


and look about them when it’s in again at 
twa o'clock for anither couple o’ hours. 
Then there’s the Minister’s Bible class at 
six, and faimily worship again at nine. 
Dod, I never saw the like! Weel, I sup- 
pose the Minister kens best. Sometimes 
the wean that keeps whingeing and 
whingeing* gets what it greets for. And 
sometimes,’ she would add, snappishly, 
‘it gets a scud o' the side o’ the head.” 
But the elder servant—a tall woman 
she was, dark complexioned, and meagre 
of face—eame into the room with a kind 
of furtive fear in her eyes. This woman 
the solitary exception in this community 
was possessed by the dreadful convie- 
tion that she was not of the elect: she was 
an outeast, consigned to everlasting pun 
ishment: the scheme of salvation had no 
ace for her; and whatever portion of the 
Scripture might be read, the denunciations 
of the wicked could hardly be less terrible 
* The child that keeps whimpering and whimper- 
ing. 


to her than descripti@ns of the eternal j 
and glories from which she was hopeless 
and forever shut out. She was who 
reticent about this conviction of hers. 

it was well known. More than once A 
son had unwittingly come upon the p 
vretch when she was on her knees, app 
ing with passionate tears and sobs 

that she might be forgiven and alloy 
to take the lowest place among the 1 


somed, but that she might be enabled 
lift up her heart to the Lord in gratitude 
for all His eoodness to her. She did 
complain of her awful fate, or seek in a 
way to escape from it. It was the Lord 
will; let Him be praised And when Al 
ison, shuddering to think of any human 
being going throuch life with this fear! 
doom continually before her, would say, 
‘But, Margaret, what is the sin against 
the Holy Ghost? what is the unforg 
able sin? you do not even know what 
is,’ she would shake her head in silences 
or answer with her favorite text, ** Thou 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 
‘We will praise God by sing 
eightieth Psalm,” the Minister began: a 


when they had found their places, he h 


ino 
Ing 


self started the tune—the old familia 
‘*Martyrdom” it was—which was at one 
taken up by the fresh, clear voices of the 


girls: 


“Hear, Israel’s Shepherd: Like a flock 
Thou that dost Joseph cui 
Shine forth, O thou that dost between 





The cherubims abide! 
In Ephraim’s and Benjamin’s 
And in Manasseh’s sis 
O come for our salvation: 


Stir up thy strength and might. 





“Turn us again, O Lord our God, 
And upon us vouchsafe 

To make thy count 
And so we shall be safe. 

QO Lord of hosts, almighty God, 
How long shall kindled be 

Thy wrath against the prayer made 
By thine own folk to thee?” 


1ance to shine, 





The singing over, he opened the large 
Bible and proceeded to read the second 
chapter of the Book of Ruth—no doubt 
choosing the story of the young Moabitess 
who left her own country and went to 
live among an unknown people as having 
some reference to Alison and her depart 
ure on the morrow. And finally, when 
they all knelt down, and he engaged in 


prayer, lis fervent appeal for Divine pro 
tection for this child of his who was go 
ing away into a strange land was even 
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more personal and ynmediate than that 
Not 
and 


ad 


open church. 
full of 
and exhortation 
They 


dangers she 


he had preferred in 


it 
admonition 


to 


but was urgent 


iV SO, 

irnest 
1 ] ie 

essed herself, were ho com 


i nd 


these 
i} 


on worldly was to 
ead things were of little account: 


this transitory space of time ecailed life, 
ekness and sorrow, trouble and disease, 
itself, were but trivial accidents. 
d 
ht 
feared 


} 
nd death 


vas the far vadly peril that the 


more 


have to encounter 


the 


soul mig 


to 


satan 


Lian 
be insidious at 


; mie 9 , 
cs of pride ol heart, the allure 


nts of the eye, frivolity, forgetfulness 
of value 
the 


then he spoke of her going 


time Was 


at every moment ol 


preparing for the Judgment-day of 


Lord. And 


‘orth alone not alone; and his 


of 


and yet 


t words consolation: 


ast words 
‘Behold he that keepeth Israel shall nei 
ther slum] The 


the Lord is thy shade 


were 


er nor sieep Lord is thy 


keeper upon thy 
right 
day, nor the moon by nl 


The sun shall not smite thee 
clit. The Lord 
shall preserve thee from all evil: he shall 
The Lord shall 


| pre- 
y going out and thy coming in 


nana 

rve thy soul. 

rve th 

from this time forth, and even for ever- 
more.’ 

Worship coneluded, the women went 

their several ways, leaving the Minister 

h up his reading and put out the 

And soon silence and sleep had 

the whole household, bring- 


I illen oOvel 


ing to the poor creature Margaret, it is to 
be hoped, some temporary and blessed for- 
cetfulness of the awful doom forever be- 
and to Agnes Blair, 


fore her waking eyes; 
perhaps, the mystic vision of a gentle and 
smiling mother standing by her bedside 
and regarding her with a wistful affee 
tion; while as for Alison, it is to be im- 
agined that ler dreams were most likely 
to be of the far country she was about to 
enter, when she had left behind her the 
turmoil and din and lowering skies, the 
rigid observances, the monotonous duties, 
the incessant and morbid introspection, 
the cramped and fettered life, of Kirk o’ 


Shields. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE BIT LADY. 
LEAGUE upon league of glassy calm, 
save where some wandering puff of wind 


stirred the still sea into a deeper blue; the 
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long green island of Lismore basking in the 
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point, where the small 
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throbbed aw Ly northward thi 


day. Surely 


*summer-like 
and a new earth 
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> sleamer, it 1S true, 
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innels, and on the crimson 
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hot on the w 
scarlet f 
vet cush ONS Dé side her: Dl 
her bewildered eyes away from 


powering blaze, and let them d 
fully on the wide blue Space S of 
s that had grow 


ethereal in the haze produced 


: 1°77 
and on the hill 


, 
weather, and on a Sky that do 


horizon line in the south had se 
it A day of 


and silver it was; calm and shining and 


] 1] 
color in at all. 


there was not anywhere overhead 
fleecy flake to throw a 
purple shadow on the far-stretching and 


clear; 
a single patch of 
: Pek oe 
resplendent plain. 
By the air around her suddenly 


beeom 
ing warmer she guessed that the steamer 
was lessening its speed; and presently, 
when the great paddles had been stopped, 
and then reversed, driving a mass of white, 
seething foam down into the clear bottle- 
green water, she found they were alongside 
Port Appin pier, W ith a natural curiosity, 
for she was a stranger in a strange land, 
she was scanning the small group of peo- 
ple assembled to meet their friends or 
their packages (and perhaps she was con 
trasting the fresh complexions and trim 
and trig adornment of one or two of the 
Highland lasses there with the too-famil 
lar appearance of the bareheaded, tartan 
who made 


shawled, worn-faced women 


up the bulk of the female population of 
Kirk o’ Shields), 


to light on an 


when her eye happened 
as hasten 
He was a young 
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there was something effective and pictu 
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frame, in the carriage of his head, and 
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stride with which he came down the 
quay. He was none too soon; indeed the 
hawsers had been cast off and the gang- 
way withdrawn when he stepped, or 
leaped, on to the paddle-box. He turned 
for a moment to wave his hand to one or 
two companions who had come as far as 
the head of the pier with him; then he 
entered into conversation with the cap- 
tain, the two of them being apparently 
very rood friends. 

She was sitting here alone and observy- 
ant; and she seemed to perceive a pecul- 
jar sunniness (so to speak) and cheerful- 
ness in this young man’s look and bear 
ing. Also she was aware that he had 
singularly clear eyes; for once or twice 
they were turned in her direction, and in- 
stantly she had to drop her own. For 
the rest, his costume was novel to her. 
Sportsmen have no occasion to go wan- 
dering along the grimy streets of Kirk 0’ 
Shields. She had never seen anybody in 
knickerbockers; and the simple and ser- 
viceable garb—laced boots and Highland 
hose, a homespun shooting jacket, a Tam 
o’ Shanter drawn forward over his brow, 
a bit of red silk tie showine under his 
flannel shirt collar—seemed somehow to 
suit the easy self-possession of his man 
ner. Then he had the complexion of one 
familiar with the sun and sea-air; fair as 
he was, his skin was a trifle darker than 
his short twisted yellow mustache. Dan- 
dified ?—perhaps a little. And yet there 
was a manly look about the breadth of his 
shoulders; he had a flat back, a well-knit 
calf, and small ankle; and always there 
was a kind of pride in the poise of his 
head. He was laughing and talking with 
the captain, but he was looking around at 
the same time; more than once she had 
to swiftly lower her eyes. 

It was about a couple of minutes there- 
after—and to her astonishment and dis- 
may—that she found this young man ap- 
proaching her. She knew, rather than 
saw, that he touched his cap. 

‘*T beg your pardon, but may I ask if 
you are Miss Blair?” 

She ought to have been still further 
startled; but the sound of his voice was 
pleasant to the ear. 

‘*Y—yes,” she said, glancing timidly 
upward. 

{ know your friends in Fort William,” 
said he, ‘‘and they asked me to look after 
you, and get your luggage ashore for you. 
Of course they will be down at the quay; 


but I will see your things got ready, jf 
you will let me, so that you won't have 
any trouble.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said she, hard], 
knowing what to say. 

‘I understand you have not been j; 
the Highlands before,” he continued; and 
with the greatest coolness he sat down 
beside her on the velvet cushion, and laid 
his arm on the gunwale of the steamer 

‘*No,” she answered; but all the time 
she was asking herself what had enabled 
him to identify her. Was there some 
Kirk o’ Shields peculiarity in her dress or 
appearance ¢ 

‘You are lucky in having such a beau 
tiful day for your first glimpse of them,” 
he went on to say, with much placid as 
surance. ‘‘Itisn’t always like this. Those 
hills over there—Kingairloch that is—and 
those away up yonder, by Inversanda and 
Ardgour, they are not nearly so far away 
as they seem to be; it is the haze of the 
settled weather that makes them appear 
distant. That is Shuna Island: do you 
see the old castle?) Why, there's a seal 
look!” 

She turned her eyes in the direction in 
dicated, and could make out a round dark 
object on the pale blue-white plain. 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder if that is the old 
fellow that goes backward and forward 
after the ferry-boat between Port Appin 
and Lismore. He is a friendly old chap; 
I dare say he has followed us so far just 
for the sake of company. There! he’s 
down—off again, I suppose, for Appin.’ 

Presently he said, perhaps casting back 
a little: 

‘*T hope you will pardon my bluntness 
in addressing you, but, you see, I lad 
made pretty sure. I had a good look 
round, though I fixed on you from thie 
first. You seem surprised. Well, I had 
heard you described so often, you know. 
Your aunt Gilchrist is never done talking 
about you, and she told me again and 
again how I should recognize you. ‘And 
when you see her’—this was her last mes 
sage when I was coming away—‘ tell “‘ thie 
bit lady” that Lam just wearying for her.’ 
That is what she always calls you——‘ the 
bit lady.’”’ 

“It was a childish nickname,” Alison 
said, quickly, with her pale face and fore 
head showing some brief color of embar 
rassment. 

‘Oh, I know,” said he, with a careless 
good-humor; ‘‘I know quite well. Ihave 
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had the minutest descriptions of you at a 
very early age indeed. I have heard a 
good deal about ‘the bit lady,’ who was 
so prim, and precise, and accurate in her 
speech, and dignified in her manner. Oh 
yes, and very fierce she was in correcting 
yude boys, I understand. I have heard, 
too, of her remonstrating with servants 
about their grammar; and of her repeti- 
tion of ‘Fetual Calling’; and of her 
tame sparrow that was scolded because it 
wouldn’t speak.” 

Alison grew more and more embarrass 
ed; it was so strange to find a perfectly 
unknown person so intimately acquaint- 
ed with her early years, and on such fa 
miliar speaking terms with herself. She 
managed to interrupt him by asking how 
her aunt Gilchrist was. 

‘*Oh,very well indeed. Last night she 
was in the highest of spirits. I suppose 
she was rid for the time of her rheuma- 
tism, or whatever the mysterious ailment 
is that she makes such fun of when it isn’t 
there; and she made the old Doctor suf- 
fer. But he doesn’t mind much. For all 
their quarrelling,I never knew two sweet- 
hearts half so fond of each other as the 
Doctor and his sister are. If he scolds 
her the one moment, he is petting her the 
next. And Iam sure that both he and 
his wife, and all the family, indeed, are 
remarkably good-natured so far as you 
are concerned; for your aunt Gilchrist 
makes not the slightest secret that she is 
going to leave her money to you—or the 
most of it; and yet they don’t seem jea 
lous; they tease her about it quite openly ; 
and I think you will find they will make 
you as welcome as the old lady herself. 
You haven't seen much of them ?” 

‘Of my uncle’s family ?” said Alison 
and now she was growing less embarrass- 
ed, for this young man seemed so pleasant, 
and natural, and unaffected in manner; 
and moreover he appeared to know all 
about her kinsfolk. ‘‘ No, not very much; 
only when they came once or twice to see 
my aunt Gilchrist in Edinburgh.” And 
then she added, glancing up at him fora 
second, ‘‘ Is Flora as pretty as ever?” 

‘*Miss Flora,” said he, ‘‘is quite the 
belle of Fort William, as she lets all of 
us know. And as light-hearted as ever; 
I need not tell you that. By-the-way, I 
suppose you know what she calls you? 
Haven't you heard? She calls you Miss 
Dimity Puritan.” 

For the first time a bit of a smile hov- 


ered round Alison’s mouth, though her 
eyes were as usual downcast. 

‘*T seem to have various names in Fort 
William,” she remarked. 

‘But they are all given to you in kind 
ness, anyway,” he answered. ‘* Oh, I as 
sure you that your coming is considered 
to be a very grreat affair: and | look on 
myself as very fortunate in being your 
escort even this little bit of the way 

He could not say any more at present, 
for the steamer was slowing into Balla 
chulish pier; and Alison was much inter 
ested in watching the people land and set 
out by coach for Gleneoe. She had risen 
now from her seat, and when she address 
ed remarks or questions to the young man 
who was by her side, it never oceurred to 
Miss Dimity Puritan that she was talking 
to a person whose very name she did not 
know. He seemed to belong to that fam 
ily in Fort William—to her uncle’s fam 
ily. Then he was not obtrusive in his 
attentions; he was at her command—no 
more; and besides, his voice was soft and 
musical and pleasant to listen to. He 
tried to get her to say Balla-chaolish, but 
she only laughed a little and declined. 

Presently they set out northward again ; 
and he told her the names of the various 
mountains—those giant masses whose ster 


ile altitudes, rising far above the sparsely 


wooded slopes and precipices, seemed to 
recede away from human ken, although 
along their base here and there was some 
narrow strip of cultivation—a field with 
the hay gathered into cocks (for, summer- 
like as the day was, they were now at the 
end of August), or a patch of yellowing 
corn just over the deep sapphire of the 
sea. Then when they had got through 
the Narrows of Corran, they came in sight 
of the mighty bulk of Ben Nevis, towering 
high above the lower hills of bracken 
and heather, its vast shoulders of granite 
seamed with rose-pink seaurs, that caught 
a warm glow from the now westering 
sun. A brisk breeze had sprung up by 
this time from the north or northwest, 
driving the sea around them into a vivid 
blue; and far away beyond these lapping 
waters, on the shore, amid some soft green 
foliage, were two or three white dots of 
houses: these were the outskirts of Fort 
William. 

While as yet they were a long way 
from the quay, he said, ‘‘ Your cousins 
have come down.” 

‘*Can you make them out at so great 
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a distance?” she said, in some wonde1 
ment 

Oli, well,” he made answer, apologet 
Calls there are things that he Ip you 
I can see Miss Flora’s sailor hat and dark 
dress Phen the tall lad by her side must 
be Hugh Then the boy with the wheel 
barro that, of course, is Johnny,” 

But oO 18 Johnny she asked, for 
she had no cousin of that name 


Oh, vou don’t know Johnny? John 


ny orks lt he garden, and sails the boat, 
and doe unvthing else he is driven to. 
Be es that, he 1s a person of the keenest 
Sense of humor [know what he is think- 
ing of at this moment. He is looking at 
this steamer, and wishing she might go on 


‘But why?” said Alison, with open 
eves 

That he might have the fun of seeing 
us all strugeling in the water,” her com 

] ] ] 6s . 

panton remarked, Calmiy. He is Ie ally 
a very humorous lad. But Iam afraid I 
shall ha to make a horsewhip curl round 


Master Jolinny’s legs if he doesn’t put 


some restraint on his passion for setting 


living things, no matter what, to fight 


each other He is too anxious to get at 
the survival of the fittest allatonee. Na- 
ture Works by slow methods: Johnny IS 
far too impatient. And then he has a 


habit of destroying the survivor—which 


isexeeedingly unfair, and unphilosophical 
‘What an inhuman young wretch!” 


Oh no It’s only his playful humor. 
He lives such a monotonous life—grub- 
bing up weeds, sitting at the tiller, baiting 
night lines, and soon, It is very hard. 
Here he has been several years in Fort 
William, and constantly in sight of the 
quay, and never once has a steamer burst 
lier boilers and blown herself into the air. 
Will you come now and show me your 
luggage We shall be there directly.” 
Indeed there was little luggage to look 
after; and when Johnny came on board 
(Alison regarded this stout, heavy shoul 
dered lump of a boy, with his broad, grin- 
ning face and small, twinkling eves, and 
wondered whether he was thinking it 
would be an excellent joke to drop her 
portmanteau into the sea) her few things 
were speedily transferred ashore and pul 
on the barrow. Atthe same time Alison, 
followed by the young man whose ac- 
quaintance she had made, passed along 


the gangway; and no sooner had she 
stepped on to the quay than she was caug])t 
hold of by her cousin (a handsome an 
strapping young lady this was, fresh-com 


plexioned, with dark blue eyes and 





hair, her costume of serge, with a stra 

hat showing a band of red ribbon), anc 
heartily kissed on both cheeks, and made 
welcome. It was a form of embrace un 
known, or at least not practised, in Kirk 
0’ Shields; Alison was blushing a little as 
she released herself, and turned to her oth 

er cousin—-a tall young lad of eighteen or 
twenty, who eyed her somewhat askance, 
and offered him her hand. 

‘‘T’m glad you got a good day for thi 
sail,” he said, rather bashfully, ‘"I sup 
pose you will go right on to the house 
now with Flora Ludovick,” he added, 
addressing the young man with the twist 
ed yellow mustache and clear light eyes 

‘will you come along to the building 
shed? I want you to look at the belay 
ing-pins; I think Campbell has got them 
all wrong.” 

‘Indeed no,” said Miss Flora, promptly 
‘*Ludovick is coming with us: aren’t you, 
Ludovick? And—and this is my cousin 
Alison.” 

‘We formed a little acquaintanceship 
on board the steamer,” said he, pleasantl) 
** And I know Miss Blair’s name; but I'm 
afraid she doesn’t know mine.” 

‘* Alison,” said Miss Flora at once, ‘‘ let 
me introduce to you Captain Macdonell 
a great friend of ours; that is why we ask 
ed him to look after you and see about 
your luggage, when we knew he was go 
ing down to Appin. Come, let us be off 
home; Aunt Gilchrist will be wearying 
for you, as she says. Look at Hugh! 
the young lady continued, sending a fare 
well glance after her brother as they left 
the quay. ‘‘Isn’t he glad to be rid of us! 
He thought I would insist on marching 
him back to tea; and of course he couldn't 
refuse, with his cousin just come ashore. 
But now he's off to stand about among 
damp shavings, and gaze and gaze at the 
wonderful boat that is all of his own de 
signing. And precious glad he is to be 
rid of us girls, I know; oli, you'll find out 
soon enough, Alison, what he thinks of us 
all, Useless creatures, every one. We 
ean't do anything right. We can’t throw 
a stone straight; we can’t sharpen a pen- 
cil, or shut a door, or do anything as it 
ought to be done; when we jump froma 
wall we light on our heels; we can’t trim 


IN 


a boat when she’s sailing—goodness gra- 
cious! he shifts us about just as if we were 
ballast, and an ounce one way or another 
is all our fault; and we'd run away from 
a cow if it wasn’t for shame. If you only 
knew the contempt he has for us! I won- 
der what he is thinking of you, Ludovick: 
you might be standing gazing at that mar 
vellous boat instead of going home to 
drink tea with a lot of women.” 

‘*He’ll pay for all this,’ Ludovick Mae 
donell observed, shrewdly. ‘‘He will 
sing another tune some day. All at once 
an angel will appear on earth—not from 
the clouds, but out of a finishing school, 
most likely—and everything will be trans- 
formed and transfigured. And then to 
walk along the beach with her, her long 
yellow hair blown about by the sea wind 

-just think of the magic of it; and the 
dreams of doing extraordinary things for 
her sake—becoming a great poet, or tak- 
ing the Queen’s prize at Wimbledon, or 
something of that kind. There will be no 
more contempt then; not at all; rather an 
indiscriminate affection and esteem for 
any one so privileged as to belong to the 
same sex as the wonderful and adorable 
creature 

‘*‘No, no, no, Ludovick,” said Miss 
Flora, shaking her head; ‘‘ you will never 
find Hugh transmogrified like that. Ask 
his opinion of any girl, no matter who she 
is. If you say she has pretty fair hair, 
he says, ‘Look at her piggy eyelashes.’ 
If you say she sings well, he says, ‘ Yes, 
when by chance she hits the key.’ If 
vou praise her figure, he says, ‘I hate 
draggle-tails; can’t she use a needle and 
thread instead of fixing up her dress with 
a pin?’ Faney a boy noticing a thing 
like that! What business has he with 
pins and needles and thread, and sarcastic 
comments about mirrors and making-up ? 
No, there is no beauty in us that he should 
desire us,” she continued, with a careless 

and probably inadvertent—use of Script- 
ural phraseology that considerably star- 
tled Alison. ‘* We'll have to set my 
cousin here to see if she can do anything 
with him; it is the quiet ones who do the 
most mischief.” 

By this time they had passed along the 
straggling street of the little town, with 
its whitewashed cottages, and small] gen- 
eral stores, and banks, and inns, and 
churches, and were out in the southern 
suburbs, where a number of detached vil- 
las, set among pretty gardens, overlook- 
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ed the beach. It was all a fairy-land to 
the wistful-eyed stranger from Kirk 0’ 
Shields—that beautiful panorama of sea 
and wooded slopes and far-reaching moun- 
tains; while here, close at hand, every 
thing seemed so fresh and clean and 
bright in the sunlight, and the air was 
sweet with the scent blown from the gar- 
dens. At the small gates her 
companions stopped, and she was invited 
to enter. 


one of 


She passed in by a little gray- 
pebbled path, and found herself in a wil- 
derness—in a very trim wilderness, it is 
true—of old-fashioned nastur 
tiums, dahlias, pansies, marigolds, all set 
in plots and borders; while, as she glanced 
toward the house, she perceived that the 
front wall of it was hanging with white 
roses and the pendulous crimson bells of 
the tree-fuchsia. But she had not much 
time to examine the villa itself, which was 
exceedingly smart, none the less, with its 
facings of brownstone, and its gables and 
its green Venetian blinds; for in the porch, 
and smiling a blithe welcome, was the im- 
perious little dame who had summoned 
her thither. When Alison went forward 


flowers: 


she found herself seized by both hands 
and held at arm’s-length by this bright- 


complexioned, silver-haired, pleasant-eyed 
small person, who subjected her to a keen 
and yet not unkindly serutiny. 

‘*And how’s the bit lady ?—let’s see 
how she’s looking ?” the old dame said, in 
accents that were more familiar to Alison 
than the gently modulated Highland 
speech; for Mrs. Gilchrist had lived many 
of the years of her life in Edinburgh. 
‘*Oh, none so ill, to have come out o’ that 
awfu’ town—none so ill. I wonder ye 
can live in it at all; I never see it but I 
think o’ the bad place. I’m sure if the 
bad place is any worse than Kirk 0’ 
Shields, I peety the poor folk that are to 
be sent there. And how’s my brother-in- 
law the Minister, Alison, and that frail- 
looking young lassie your sister ?” 

‘*They’re very well indeed, Aunt Gil 
christ,” Alison said. ‘‘And I am sure 
they thought it very kind of you to ask me 
to come and stay with you for a while.” 

‘“Yes; but did they say the like?” she 
said, withalaugh. ‘‘ Na,na; they’re dour 
folk in Kirk o’ Shields; they dinna speak 
what’s in their mind. And there you 
are, just as ever, you bigoted wee Puri 
tan, with your stubborn gray eyes; and 
nothing in the wide world would induce 
you to say they sent me a friendly word 
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or a message, though ye might tell a bit 
o’ a white lee just for the sake 0’ civility.” 

‘Tam sure they thought it very kind 
of you all the same, Aunt Gilchrist,” said 
Miss Dimity Puritan, ‘‘ even if they didn’t 
send you any formal message.” 

‘Well, well, come in-doors, or your 
aunt Munro will be jealous. I think she 
has gone upstairs to see your things put 
right. Flora will show you the way— 
and there’s to be tea in the back garden 
directly, as I hear.” 

‘* And I’ve brought you the illustrated 
papers, Mrs. Gilchrist,” said the young 
militia captain, coming forward dutifully. 

‘* Uncut, I suppose,” said she, glancing 
at the bundle. ‘‘ Well, Captain Ludo- 
vick, you and I will go away and take 
our places at the table; and then you can 
get a knife and cut the edges for me, for 
I’m a poor old woman, and hate trouble.” 

They passed through the house and into 
the back garden, where there was a round 
table covered with a white cloth, and 
amply bespread. All kinds of cake were 
there, and soda-scones, short-bread, mar- 
malade, black-currant jam, and the like: 
the Findon haddocks and the tea had not 
vet been summoned. This enclosed space 
behind the house sloped abruptly up- 
ward, and there was a winding path to 
the summit of the grassy knoll, where the 
afternoon sun burned in golden light; but 
down here there was a cool and pleasant 
shadow, and quietude for the eyes. How- 
ever, Mrs. Gilchrist didnot occupy herself 
with the illustrated papers when he had 
cut the edges for her. 

‘**So you managed to make her out on 
board the steamer ?” said she to the young 
man, who had laid aside his Tam o’ Shan- 
ter, revealing thereby how light his com- 
plexion was; for there was a well-marked 
division between the clear hue of the up- 
per portion of his forehead and that of the 
rest of his face, which was browned by the 
sun. 

‘*Within two minutes of our leaving 
Appin pier,” answered Captain Ludovick. 
‘I recognized her the moment I saw 
her.” 

‘* And what do you think of her ?” 

‘‘T think she is extremely pretty,” said 
he. 

‘* No, d’ye really think that?” said Aunt 
Gilchrist, with affected surprise; but the 
kind old dame’s face had involuntarily lit 
up with pleasure at this praise of her pro- 
tégée. ‘‘D'ye really think that, now ? 


For I shouldna have thought it was he: 
good looks that would have recommend 
ed her to folk. She’s got her mother 
eyes, it is true; and there wasna a bon 
nier lass than my sister Ailie in a’ th 
length and breadth o’ Stirlingshire. And 
the bit creature has pretty hair too, if shi 
wasna so prim about it. Flora will hav 
to pull it about for her, and put her in th. 
fashion. Maybe it’s living in that bottom 
less pit o? a place that has kept her si 
pale; but it’s a natural complexion too 
mind that; it’s no ill health—not a bit.” 

‘*T know this,” said he, with some de 
cision; ‘you may say what you pleass 
about her features or her complexion, or 
the color of her hair, but one thing is cer 
tain: you would never pass her by unno 
ticed. There is something particularly 
distinguished about her, something un 
usual, something that tells you in a mo 
ment she is not like the other strangers 
who may be around her, on board a steam 
er or anywhere else. Perhaps it is the 
self-possession of her manner—a kind of 
dignity, and simplicity as well.” 

**Ay, do ye say that, now ?—do ye say 
that ?” said the bright little dame, with 
much obvious pleasure. ‘‘ Well, here she 
comes for herself. Here’s my bit lady! 
Come away, you Lanarkshire lassie, and 
let’s see whether the Highland air has 
made you hungry. Here, take this chair 
next me: that’s where you’re to sit when 
ever you and I are at the same table 
And if your aunt Munro is jealous, you 
must just tell her that Highland kinship 
is stronger than Scotch, and that you've 
Highland blood in your veins, for all you 
were born in that wearyfu’ hole o’ fire 
and smoke.” 

‘‘['m sure, Jane,” said Aunt Munro, 
who was a tall, bland, well - featured, 
Scotch-looking woman, with mild eyes, 
and an expression of great gentleness 
‘I’m sure, Jane, none of us will quarrel 
with you for being kind to Alison.” 

And very kind indeed they all of them 
were to her; and a very merry little party 
this was, assembled down here in the 
grateful shade, while the afternoon light 
shone yellow on the crest of the knoll 
above them. The old lady was in espe- 
cially gay spirits. Perhaps she was 
pleased that her protégée had won the 
high approval of the only stranger who 
had as yet seen her; perhaps she was look- 
ing forward with much content to having 
this constant companion to pet and tyr- 
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vnnize over; at all events, she was very 
heerful and merry, and full of quips and 
ests and good-humored raillery. And 
nost of all did her gibes fall on the absent 
Doctor. 

** Oi they're fine fellows, they doctors, 
vith their long words that they hide them 
selves behind. That’s how they escape; 
vhen you’ve got them in a corner, and 
yade them declare their ignorance, they 
ist jump through a big door and shut it 
n your face—a big door of three or four 
syllables, in Latin or Greek, and there 
you're left helpless. Look at me, Alison 
Blair. How big am 1? I couldn’t take 
a prize at a show of dolls! But bless ye, 
this braw Doctor of an uncle o’ yours would 
make ye believe I had a whole pharma- 
copeeia of ailments in my wee body. 1 
have a bit twinge in my toes sometimes, 
or along my fingers—just nothing it is 
but you should hear the Doctor! It’s 
peripheral neuralgia one day; it’s neu 
reetis the next; and rheumatic gout the 
next; and I’m not to take this, and Tm 
not to take that—especially sugar. Ali 
son, reach me the bowl.” 

Alison passed the sugar-bowl to the old 
lady, who forthwith took outa goodly piece, 
and with a determined air plumped it into 
the large cup of tea before her. 

‘*That’s for periphery!” she said. 

She took out another piece and plumped 
it in. 

‘* And that’s for neureetis!” she said. 

She took a third piece and plumped it 
in. 

‘“*And that’s for rheumatic gout—and 
my compliments to the whole three o’ 
them!” 

‘Well, Aunt Gilchrist,” said Flora’s 
mother, with a good-natured smile, ‘I 
don’t think it’s the sugar the Doctor ob- 
jects to as much as the port-wine. But 
ye may say what ye like of him, for if he 
is my husband, he is your brother.” 

‘*Oh, he’s an honest man, the Doctor 
as far as a doctor can be,” said Aunt Gil- 
christ. ‘‘And I’m thinking, Alison, you 
and I will be for taking him away from 
his patients for a day or two now and 
again—to give the poor creatures a chance 
of getting better. There's many a fine 
drive about here, and Mr. Carmichael has 
a most comfortable wagonette; and we 
must take ye down Glenfinnan, and show 
ye where Prince Charlie first met the 
clans; and out to Spean Bridge too, and 
up Glen Nevis. It’s a grand place, Fort 


William, for being in the middle of things. 
And then some day we must have a sail 
up the Caledonian Canal to Inverness; 
and there I'll get ye a brooch of Scotch 
pebbles, or cairngorms, or something of 
that kind for your neck. Black and 
white’s very trim and neat—oh yes, I find 
no fault; very prim and trim and nice ye 
look; but it’s not enough for a young las 
sie. Flora will come with us, and we'll 
get you some pretty ribbons and necker 
chiefs and things to busk ye up a bit.” 

Indeed she was just full of all kinds 
of generous schemes and projects; and 
though Alison was the chief figure in 
them, the old lady had a thought for her 
other relations as well Flora was to 
have this and that; she would bring Hugh 
a book of salmon flies; she even meant to 
surprise the Doctor with a present of a 
silver-headed walking-stick, with a snuff 
box in the head; and finally she bade the 
young folk go away and amuse them 
selves, warning Alison to come back with 
a good appetite for the nine-o’clock sup 
per, for the Doctor would be present with 
his severely scrutinizing eye. 

‘“And now, Ludovick,” said Flora, 
when the three younger people (Hugh 


had gone off to his studies) passed through 
the house, and were in the front garden, 
‘* what are we to do?” 


‘*We can't go sailing, that is very cer- 
tain,’ said he, looking away across the still 
sea-loch toward Stonereggan and Cona 
olen. 

Certain enough it was; for the afternoon 
had settled down into absolute calm, and 
the water was like glass. The various fea- 
tures of the hills and mountains opposite 
were all repeated on the flawless mirror; 
and in the midst of this inverted world 
floated motionless a schooner-yacht, a 
brown-sailed smack, and a steam-launch 

the yellow masts of the schooner and 
the white funnel of the launch sending 
long reflections down until they almost 
touched the shore. Sailing was out of 
the question. 

“Then let us show Alison Fort Wil 
liam,” said Flora. ‘‘She ought to begin 
at the beginning. She hasn’t seen half the 
place yet.’ So the three of them stepped 
down into the road and set out for the 
town; the golden afternoon shining all 
around them; the still air warm, and 
sweet with the fragrance of these suburban 
gardens. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


BY THE VENERABLE F. W. FARRAR, D.D., ARCHDEACON OF WESTMINSTER. 


otra ABBEY is most fre- 

quently entered by the great north- 
ern door, usually known as Solomon’s 
Porch, now in course of a splendid resto- 
ration, which will soon be completed. I 
will, however, ask the courteous Ameri- 
can visitor to walk through St. Margaret's 
Church-yard, and round the western fa- 
cade of the Abbey, and to enter by the 
door under Sir Christopher Wren’s tow- 
ers, opposite the memorial raised by 
Westminster scholars to their school-fel- 
lows who died in the Crimean war. 
Pass through the western door, and pause 
for a moment 
“Where bubbles burst, and folly’s dancing foam 

Melts if it cross the threshold.” 
Of all the glory of this symbolic archi- 
tecture, of the awe-inspiring grandeur 
and beauty of this great Minster, which 
makes us feel at once that 

‘They dreamt not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build,” 

how much may be claimed in part by 
America ? 

In one sense all of it which belongs to 
the epoch which elapsed between the age 
of Edward the Confessor and the disas 
trous days of Charles I. and Archbishop 
Laud. An English writer who lives in 
America has said that ‘‘in signing away 
his own empire George III. did not sign 
away the empire of English liberty, of 
English law, of English literature, of Eng- 
lish blood, of English religion, or of the 
English tongue.”” Americans enjoy, no 
less than we, the benefit of the Great Char- 
ter, the Petition of Right, the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act. They need not go back for their 
history to Indian annals or Icelandic sa- 
gas. Theirs are the palaces of the Plan- 
tagenets, the cathedrals which enshrine 
our old religion, the illustrious Hall in 
which the long line of our great judges 
reared by their decisions the fabrie of our 
law, the gray colleges in which our intel- 
lect and science found their earliest home, 
the graves where our heroes and sages and 
Indeed, I have understated 
their sharein the Abbey. It reaches down 
not only to the days of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, but to the war of independence. 
Chatham and Burke and Barré as well as 
Patrick Henry advocated the American 
cause, which engaged the sympathy of the 


poets sleep. 


great mass of Englishmen, if not that of 
Grenville and North. 

Obviously, however, in asking me to 
write this paper, the editor of this Maga 
zine only wishes me to point out thos 
memorials of the Abbey which belong to 
America in some special and distinctiv: 
way, and it is to those that I shall closely 
confine myself. 

We shall not have far to walk before 
we find them. On entering the western 
door you will see immediately to your 
right the huge monument reared by the 
nation to the memory of Captain Corne 
well, who perished nobly in the sea-fight 
off Toulon in 1742. A passage recently 
cut through the Sicilian marble pediment 
of this block of sculpture admits you into 
the baptistery, which stands under the 
southwest tower. There you will see the 
seat in which the judges sat when the 
baptistery was used as a Consistory Court, 
the tomb of Craggs, with its poor epitaph 
by Pope, and the beautiful memorials of 
Wordsworth, Keble, Maurice, and Kings 
ley. An American may well look with 
peculiar interest on the fine bust of Kings 
ley, for his lecture on the Abbey was de 
livered to many thousands of Americans 
in their great cities. But there are two 
other memorials which combine with 
these to give to this spot in the Abbey the 
name of *‘ Little Poets’ Corner.” They are 
the stained-glass windows in memory of 
George Herbert and William Cowper. 
They belong entirely to America, for they 
are the gift of an American citizen, my 
honored friend Mr. George W. Childs, of 
Philadelphia. In the stained glass are 
the effigies of the two poets. Both of 
them were Westminster boys, and the 
most beautiful representatives of all that 
is holy in two very opposite schools of re- 
ligious thought. It was a happy inspira- 
tion which suggested the erection of this 
window. George Herbert and William 
Cowper were well deserving of memorials 
in the Abbey, apart from the fact that 
they had so often played in its cloisters 
and worshipped in its choir. The combi- 
nation of the two suggests the higher 
unity which reconciles all minor points of 
ecclesiastical difference. 

Leaving the baptistery, and walking to 
the third pillar of the nave on the north 
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side, the visitor will see opposite to the 
villar a slab in the floor which covers an 
empty grave. In this respect the slab is 
nique. It marks the spot where lay, for 
i few days only, the mortal remains of the 
cenerous American citizen George Pea- 
ody. The name of Mr. Peabody will be 
emembered for centuries to come in Eng 
and, because it is perpetuated by the buiid- 
ngs for the residence of the poor which 
we due to his great bequest. It will be 
rought into yet more constant remem- 
vance by this histemporary grave. ‘* His 
first American ancestor,” says Colonel 
Chester, ‘‘emigrated from Hertfordshire 
is a husbandman in 1635.” With singu 
lar felicity Dean Stanley chose from Mr. 
Peabody’s own diary a sentence to carve 
upon his tomb. It is, *‘ I have prayed my 
Heavenly Father day by day that I might 
be enabled before I died to show my grat- 
itude for the blessings which He has be- 
stowed upon me by doing some great good 
to my fellow-men.” 

Sentences like these have something 
more than a biographic interest. They 
are as morally instructive as those carved 
for the benefit of citizens on the Athenian 
Hermai. They are scarcely to be found 
on any tombs before the late Dean’s time, 
and they form a brilliant contrast to the 
dull, vain, and exuberant verbosity which 
makes so many of the epitaphs absolutely 
unreadable. 

Now cross with me to the fourth pillar 
on the south side, and you will see on the 
wall above you a cenotaph of pathetic in- 
terest. It is the only one raised by one of 
the United States of America, and it was 
placed here in honor of an English officer. 
It is the memorial erected by an order of 
‘‘the Great and General Court of the Prov- 
ince of Massachusett’s Bay,” February 1, 
1759, ‘* To Lord Viscount Howe, Brigadier- 
General of his Majesty’s forces in North 
America, who was slain July 6, 1758, on 
the march of Ticonderoga, in the 34th 
year of his age; in testimony of the sense 
they had of his services and military vir- 
tues, and of the affection their officers 
and soldiers bore to his command.” The 
figure which mourns over the hero's tro- 
phies and armorial bearings represents 
the genius of Massachusetts Bay. The 
sum voted by the province for the monu- 
ment was £250. Howe was the idol of 
his soldiers, in all-of whose hardships he 
shared. Among other anecdotes of him 
we are told that he cut his hair short like 
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his men. He is buried at Albany, and 
many years after his interment, when his 
coffin was opened—alas! there are few of 
the great dead whose remains have es 
caped this desecration—it was found that 
after death his locks had grown to beauti 
ful luxurianice. 

Advance to the third pillar beyond this, 
and on the wall you will again see a 
tomb which bears the ill-fated name of 
Ticonderoga.* It is the tomb of Colonel 
Roger Townshend, killed by a cannon 
ball while reconnoitring the French lines 
on July 25,1759. He was only twenty 
eight, and is represented on the bass-relief 
surrounded by his officers as he lay in the 


agonies of death. Americans will look 
with interest on the fine figures of the 
two red Indians who support the sarcoph 


agus. These are the only Indians repre- 
sented in the Abbey, although there are 
tomahawks and Indian ornaments on the 
tomb of Wolfe. 

Of the war of independence there are 
but three memorials, all full of pathos. 

In the north cloister in a nameless grave 
lies General Sir John Burgoyne, who died 
on August 4, 1793, at the age of seventy. 
sixteen years after he had surrendered and 
resigned his sword to General Gates at 
Saratoga in 1777. It is strange that there 
should be no monument, not even an in 
scription, to mark the spot where lie the 
remains of a man whose defeat sent such 
a thrill through the heart of England and 
America as has never been equalled in 
modern times.+ 

Passing by for one moment the tomb of 
André, to which we shall return, notice 
on the wall of the choir, south aisle, the 
little unpretending tablet to William 
Wragg. He was a lawyer of South Car 
olina, who, when the American colonies 
revolted from Great Britain, ‘‘inflexibly 
maintained his loyalty to the person and 
government of his sovereign,” and was 
therefore compelled to leave his distress- 
ed family and ample fortune, and to fly 
from the States in the very year of Bur- 
goyne’s surrender. His ship was lost on 
the coast of Holland. The bass-relief rep 
resents the shipwreck in which he perish- 
ed, and the escape of his son, who, with 
the faithful aid of a black slave, clung to 
a floating package, and was cast alive upon 
the shore. 

* Here spelt “ Ticonderagoe, in North America.” 


+ I will endeavor to have an inscription placed on 
the grave. 
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COWPER MEMORIAL WINDOW. 


The most interesting memorial of the 
war is undoubtedly the famous tomb of 
Major John André. The circumstances 
which brought about the death of that 


brave, bright, and unfortunate young of 
ficer are narrated with such ample detai 
in all American histories, and the who 

story of the treason of Benedict Arno! 

and the arrest of André is so familiar, tha 
I need not dwell upon them. His one 

sire was that he should not be regarded a 

a spy, and that he should be shot as a so 

dier, not hung as a felon. But Provost 

Marshal Cunningham had hung Captain 
Nathan Hale, and hence André pleaded 
in vain in his letter to Washington that 
he had agreed to meet ‘‘a person” (Arnold 
or his agent) ‘‘ who was to give him in 

telligence upon ground not within th 
posts of either army.” ‘‘ Against my 
stipulation,” he said, ‘* my intention, and 
without my knowledge, I was conducted 
within one of your posts.” ‘‘Surely,” he 
said to Major Tallmadge, ‘‘ you do not 
consider Hale’s case and mine alike. 

‘* Yes,” replied the American major, ‘‘ pre 
cisely similar, and similar will be your 
fate.” How much he won the sympathy 
and affection of his captors by his frank 
ness and courage; how Washington 
thought him ‘‘more unfortunate than 
guilty,” and with his own hands closed 
the shutters of his room from which the 
gibbet at Tappan was visible; how until 
the last fatal moment he was kept in mer- 
ciful ignorance that he was not to die a 
soldier’s death; how bravely he met his 
miserable fate; how he was buried under 
the gallows, and a peach-tree planted on 
the spot; how, forty years later, at the re 
quest of the Duke of York, his remains 
were disinterred and sent to England; 
how it was found that the peach-tree had 
twined its roots among his hair; how the 
funeral service was read over his remains 
on November 28, 1821, in the Abbey, by 
Dean Ireland, and this monument erected 
to his memory by George III.—are facts 
known to all. The Americans have treat 
ed his memory with generosity. They 
wept at his death; they sent home his re 
mains with every circumstance of honor 
Mr. Cyrus Field has erected a handsome 
monument which will mark for future 
generations the historic spot where he was 
executed. 

On the top of the sarcophagus sits Bri- 
tannia, mourning, beside her lion. The 
bass-relief represents Washington in his 
tent, surrounded by his officers, one of 
whom sits on the ground weeping. An 
officer bearing a letter in his hand is ap- 
proaching with a flag of truce. On the 
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THE EARL OF CHATHAM’S MONUMENT. 


right is the fine figure of André, with a 
platoon of soldiers drawn up in front of 


him under their officer. At one side is 
the tree which formed his gibbet. 

It is usually said that the letter in the 
hand of the officer is meant to be the letter 
which André wrote to Washington en 
treating that he might not die a felon’s 
death. The touching original—which has 


been paraphrased in verse by N. P. Willis 

is at Charlottesville, Virginia. No flag of 
truce, however, could have been needed for 
the conveyance of this letter, which André 
simply sent from the cottage in which he 
was a prisoner. The flag of truce was 
only used by General Robertson, whom 
Sir Henry Clinton sent with two others 
to lay before Washington the proofs of 
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André’s innocence. The interview was 
not with Washington at all, but with 
General Greene, whom Washington de- 
puted to act in his behalf. We can only 
suppose that the designer, Adam, and the 
sculptor, Van Geldert, were either imper 
fectly acquainted with the real facts, or 
have allowed themselves the poetic license 
of their art. 

The heads of Washington and André 
have several times—and quite recently 
been knocked off and carried away by ne 
farious relic-seekers. It is hard to con 
ceive the feelings which could permit 
such a vulgar mixture of sacrilege and 
theft. It has been sometimes supposed 
that this was done in old days by mis- 
chievous Westminster boys, with no lof- 
tier object than to find something conven- 
iently round with which to play hockey 
in the cloisters. Charles Lamb, writing to 
Southey, said that ‘‘ perhaps it was the mis- 
chief of some school-boy fired with some 
raw notions of transatlantic freedom. 
The mischief was done about the time that 
you were a scholar there. Do you know 
anything about the unfortunate relic ?” 
The passage was a mere jest, but Southey 
so much disliked any allusion to the ‘‘ Pan- 
tisocracy” dreams of his earlier days that 
he remained seriously offended with Lamb 
for years. I do not believe myself that 
Westminster boys could ever have been 
such Philistines as to deface the beautiful 
works of art which are consecrated by the 
memories of the dead.- The beauty and 
historic interest of the heads must have 
tempted the senseless and unscrupulous 
greed of mere relic-mongers. 

Over André’s tomb, fastened to the wall, 
is a wreath of autumn leaves brought by 
Dean Stanley from Tappan, and by him 
placed here. He also hung on the monu- 
ment a little silver medal commemorative 
of André’s fate, which was given him by 
Mr. Field; but that was stolen within a 
year or two. 

Leaving the tomb of the ill-fated officer, 
our American friend must not omit to no- 
tice on the same wall, a little farther on, 
a modest tablet to an American citizen, 
Colonel J. lL. Chester, who, with rare mu- 
nificence and rare devotion of labor, has 
edited in a handsome volume The Mar- 
riage, Baptismal, and Burial Register 
of the Abbey. The work could only have 
been accomplished by an archeologist 
fired with intense devotion to his art. In 
this work, which cost him years of effort, 


and hundreds of pounds of expense, which 
he could never hope to see repaid, Colon: 
Chester has stored a mass of the most cu 
rious and unattainable information. Thx 
only way in which the Dean and Chapt: 
could recognize the great and unselfis 
services of an American to their cathedra| 
was by giving his memorial tablet a plac: 
among those of so many of the great and 
good with whose genealogies he had long 
been occupied. Happily there is no re 
ward which he would have valued more 
highly. 

A little farther on, also on the wall of 
the south choir aisle, is the exquisite 
cenotaph erected by the tolerant catho 
licity of Dean Stanley in honor of John 
and Charles Wesley. I need hardly tell 
an American that both of them belong, 
by the evangelistic labor of their lives, 
to America as well as to England. It 
is true that they went there young and 
untried, and that neither the work of 
Charles at Frederica nor of John at Sa 
vannah was marked by the wisdom and 
meekness of their later lives. Still it 
counts for something in the history of 
America that the founders of the greatest 
religious movement of the last century 
preached also in the New World, and that 
Whitefield, who succeeded John at Savan 
nah, made many voyages to Georgia, and 
now lies in his peaceful grave at Newbury 
port. 

A few steps further will take you into 
the south transept, and there, in Poets’ 
Corner, among the many busts, tombs, 
and statues of great authors, there are 
some in which Americans may claim an 
immediate interest. Dickens and Thack- 
eray, Whose memorials are not far from 
the statue of Addison, were known to 
thousands in the United States by their 
readings and lectures. The bust of Cole- 
ridge—who has hitherto been uncom- 
memorated in the Abbey, and for some 
memorial of whose greatness Queen Emma 
of Hawaii asked in vain when she visited 
Westminster—is the work of an American 
artist and the gift of an American citizen ; 
and the American poet and minister, Mr. 
J.R. Lowell, pronounced the oration when 
the bust was unveiled. Here too is the 
statue of Campbell, who found the sub- 
ject of one of his longest poems 


“On Susquehannah’s side, fair Wyoming,” 


and immortalized—though with many er- 
rors—the historic massacre. The white 
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bust of Longfelloy 

belongs to America 
alone. Herdid not 
attain — he woul 

have been the las 

to claim for hin 

self —the highest 
rank in the band o 
poets. He placed 
himself, and right] 
below the grand old 
masters, the bards 
sublime 

“Whose distant foot 

steps echo 

Down the corridors « 

time ;” 
but no poet has eve: 
been more universal! 
ly beloved for his 
lyric sweetness and 
his white purity of 
soul. 

Between the mon 
uments of Philips 
and Drayton ther 
is one which will 
have a melancholy 
interest for the vis 
‘itor from across the 
Atlantic. It is that 
of Barton Booth, the 
actor, who died in 
1733. His passion 
for acting was first 
stimulated by the 
applause which he 
won at the annual 
play of Terence, per 
formed by the West 
minster boys. He 
was at Westminster 
under the plago- 
sus Orbilius of the 
school, the celebra 
ted Dr. Busby, and 
he escaped to Ire 
land to go on the 
stage. Among his 
lineal descendants 
are Mr. Edwin Booth, 
distinguished like 
his ancestor for his 
Shakespearian rep 
resentations, and 
Wilkes Booth, the 
assassin of Lincoln 
in Ford's Theatre, 
Washington, on 
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BUST OF LONGFELLOW. 


Good-Friday, 1865. How many destinies, 
how many generations, were influenced 
by the applause given to a dashing West- 
minster boy about the year 1695! 

While we are in Poets’ Corner we may 
as well save time by stepping into the 
ancient Chapter-house, in which were 
held not only the capitular meetings of 
the abbot and monks, but also, for three 
centuries, the sessions of the English Par- 
liament. The stained-glass windows, ori- 
ginally designed by the “ picturesque sen 


sibility” of Dean Stanley, now form his 
worthy memorial. The first of the series 
was bequeathed by the Dean himself; the 
second was given by Queen Victoria; the 
next is a token of the love and honor felt 
for him by his American friends. It is 
commemorative of the four 
teenth century. The upper circle is oc 


events in 


cupied by Chaucer; the royal personages 
are Edward III., Queen Philippa, the Black 
Prince, and Richard IT. ; the scenes repre- 
sented are, the abbot and monks in their 
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MONUMENT TO SIR PETER WARREN. 


Chapter-house, the House of Commons 
with their Speaker, the Black Prince car- 
ried into Parliament, and Richard IT. 
meeting Wat Tyler. The Rev. Dr. Phil- 
lips Brooks, one of Dean Stanley’s dear- 
est friends, was invited by the Prince of 


Wales to be present as a representative of 
America at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee to carry out the Stanley Me 
morial. 

Coming back into the Abbey from the 
Chapter-house, give a glance at the long 
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series of statesmen so many of whom 
were intimately concerned with the for- 
tunes of America. There are Palmerston, 
who sent the troops to Canada after the 
Slidell and Mason affair; and Disraeli; 
and Canning, who used the proud sen- 
tence, ‘‘I called the New World into ex 
istence to redress the balance of the Old”; 
and Chatham, his eagle face kindling 
with the passion with which he pleaded 
the rights of the colonists. There too lies 
Wilberforce, whose benevolent principles 
were practically the great question at 
stake in the American civil war, and from 
whom the American abolitionists W. 
Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips 
drew no small part of their inspiration. 
Among the statesmen in the north tran- 
sept, next to the statue of Lord Beacons 
field, is the monument of the Irish admi- 
ral, Sir Peter Warren, who helped to take 
Louisburg from the French in 1745. He 
commanded on the American station for 
years, and owned the tract of land in 
New York city once known as Greenwich 
Village. His house was still shown in 
1863. Warren Street and Warren Place, 
which run through part of his original 
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property—are named from him. Roubi- 


liaec in his bust has been so faithful as to 
indicate even the marks of the small-pox 
on Sir Peter's face. 

Then, passing along the north ambula- 
tory, take a long look at the monument 
of the ‘“‘ little, sickly, red-haired” hero and 
enthusiast whose courage and genius 
stormed the Heights of Abraham, and se 
cured for Great Britain the possession of 
Canada. The figure of Wolfe is ridicu 
lously represented undraped, only that 
the sculptor, Joseph Wilton, might con 
veniently display his knowledge of anat 
omy. 

Just beyond the tomb is the chapel of 
Abbot Islip, over which you will see, in 
the Effigy Chamber, which can only be 
visited by a special order, the large chest 
in which the remains of André were sent 
home from America. 

Passing into Henry the Seventh’s Chap- 
el, Americans will certainly look with 
some sense of participation on Boehm’s 
exquisite effigy of Dean Stanley. For 
America he always felt an enthusiastic 
affection, and his visit to America was the 
one event which conspicuously brighten- 
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THE POETS’ CORNER (MILTON’s BUST IN THE CENTRE). 


ed his sad closing years. Nothing more 
delighted him than the enthusiastic inter- 
est of Americans in the Abbey which he 


so dearly loved. He was always ready to 


show its wonders to the many transatlan 
tic visitors who found in the Deanery a 


cordial welcome. His sermons and ad- 
dresses delivered in America have a per- 
manent value, and will lone endear him 


to the hearts of our kin beyond sea. 


To the left of this little chapel is the 
one which forms the extreme east of Hen 
ry the Seventh’s Chapel, and of which the 
windows are still full of the significant 
emblems placed there by the royal builder 
Here lay for a time the body of one of the 
most remarkable men and righteous rulers 
whom England has ever produced—the 
Lord Protector, Oliver Cromwell. In the 
chapel also lay his venerable mother, 
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Elizabeth Cromwell, his sister Mrs. Des 
borough, and others of his family. Here 
too, or in other parts of the Abbey, once 
lay the mortal bodies of Admiral Blake, 
one of the greatest of England’s seamen ; 
of Sir Thomas May, the translator of Lu 
ean, and historian of the Long Parlia 
ment; of Pym and Strode and Bradshaw 
and Ireton. It is a shameful and too fa- 
miliar fact that the bodies of Cromwell, 
Bradshaw, and Ireton were exhumed and 
hung on the gallows at Tyburn, and that 
their heads—‘‘ but not until they had 
quite done with them,” as Carlyle says— 
were stuck on pikes at the top of West- 
minster Hall. Others of the Common- 
wealth personages, to the number of twen- 
ty-one, were exhumed by an act of poor 
and base revenge, under an order dated 
at the Court of Whitehall, September 9, 
1661, and were flung promiscuously into 
a nameless pit at the northwest of the 
Abbey, where their remains lie without a 
memorial tothisday. Deep indeed would 
have been the interest of Americans in 
the graves of some of these. But the 
vault in which Cromwell lay was reserved 
in part to bury the illegitimate children 
of Charles II. Could there be a more 
striking proof that the Revolution had 
failed for the time than the fact that these 
scions of profligate amours were thought 
sufficiently royal for graves which the 
mortal remains of a Cromwell and a Blake 
had been supposed to desecrate ? 

With all the greater relief, then, will 
you walk back with me to Poets’ Cor- 
ner, and look on the memorial of John 
Milton. He died in 1674, and it required a 
century to elapse before England ventured 
on a public recognition of his supreme 
greatness. When Dr. Smalridge wrote 
for the statue of John Philips the ridic- 
ulous eulogy that he was ‘‘ Uni Miltono 
Secundus, primoque pone par,” the line 
was erased by the narrow prejudice of 
Bishop Sprat, who would not have the 
walls of the Abbey ‘‘ polluted” by the 
name of the author of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
because that poet had written the Defen- 
sio Populi Anglicani, and been a friend 
of Cromwell, Harrington, and Vane. In 
1737 the monument to Milton was erected 
by Auditor Benson. The admission of 
this monument here, a century and a half 
ago, is one more sign that the Revolution 
did not wholly fail even in England, and 
that there were those who even then re- 
vered the names of Cromwell and Mil- 
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ton. But the principles of that Revolu- 

tion, never wholly forgotten by English- 

men, were completely triumphant in Amer- 
ica. The colonists carried to America, as 

Mr. Gladstone has said, ‘‘all that was 

democratic in the policy of England, and 

all that was Protestant in her religion.” 

The yoke of absolutism which in the sev 

enteenth century we had not strength to 

throw off in the mother country you es 
caped in the colony, and there, beyond 

the reach of the Restoration, Milton’s vi- 

sion proved true, and a free community 

was founded, though in a humble and 
unsuspected form, which depended on the 
life of no single chief, and lived on when 

Cromwell died. Milton, when the night 

of the Restoration closed on the brief and 

stormy day of his party, bated no jot of 
hope. He was strong in that strength of 
conviction which assures spirits like his 
of the future, however dark the present 
may appear. But could he have beheld 
it, the morning, moving westward in the 
track of the Puritan emigrants, had pass- 
ed from his hemisphere only to shine in 
yours, with no fitful ray, but with a steady 
brightness which will in due time reil- 
lumine the feudal darkness of the Old 

World. 

I have tried to point out to the Amer 
ican visitor a few of the memorials in 
which he has the most immediate share. 
At what more fitting and more sacred 
place can we part company than by the 
monument of John Milton ? 

“Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart. 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea, 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free: 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way 

In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on itself did lay.”’* 

* There are perhaps fewer memorials of Milton 
than of any Englishman of the same transcendent 
greatness. I am extremely desirous to erect a wor- 
thy window in his honor in the Church of St. Mar- 
garet’s, close beside the Abbey. Our register con- 
tains the record of his marriage to Katherine Wood- 
cock, his second wife, in 1656, and also records, in 
the following year, her death and that of her infant 
daughter. It was to her that he addressed the noble 
sonnet which begins 

““Methought I saw my late espouséd saint 

Come to me like Alcestis from the grave.” 

Milton’s connection with the Church of St. Margaret’s 
was therefore very close, and if any of his American 
admirers are willing to assist me in my design, I 
shall on public grounds most heartily welcome their 
munificence. They have already beautified this fine 
old historic church by their splendid gift of a win- 
dow in honor of Sir Walter Raleigh, whose headless 
body lies under the altar. Milton has even higher 
claims on their gratitude and admiration. 
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always do 


TT\HE happy new year begins again, and 

| whatever may be the condition of the 
world or of our own community, the wish 
and the hope and the faith are the same— 
happy new year! If the long experience 
of mankind seems to justify the feeling 
that ‘‘as things have been, they must be,” 
not less is it true that that experience has 
not extinguished a millennial hope of 
which the human breast is the eternal 
spring. ‘‘I have seen three-and-twenty 
leaders of revolts,” chuckles the Pope’s leg- 
ate in Browning's Soul’s Tragedy. Butif 
he lives long enough he will count twenty- 
four, and even thirty. The irrepressible 
instinct, the leap of the unborn child, that 
made the twenty-three revolts will add to 
them endlessly, and wise men say that the 
question which the human soul asks is the 
assurance of its own answer. 

Happy new year is a wish which im- 
ports that the year may be happy. The 
unhappiness, the disappointment, the sor 
row, of the twelvemonth that ends cannot 
destroy the possibility, and with it the 
pleased doubt and anticipation, of the year 
that begins. It is idle to say that we be- 
fool ourselves with words, and that the 
first of January no more begins a new 
year than the thirty-first of December. 
Every day begins a new year, indeed, but 
no day in the year begins with the feel- 
ing, the thrill, the expectancy, of the first 
of January. It is love that consecrates 
marriage, and not the words of a priest. 
3ut none the less the wedding day is of 
all days in life the most sacred, and 
whether love become more or less, the 
day shines as singular and fair as Venus 
in the glowing west. 

If the charm of the day be the result of 
that mysterious influence called the law 
of association, what then? A sagacious 
woman said that she could not see how 
the knowledge of its Latin name and of 
its delicate structure could make a flower 
more fragrant or more beautiful, nor could 
she understand how Linnzus should en- 
joy a garden of roses more than Hafiz. It 
is the fact, not the reason of it, its enjoy- 
ment, not its analysis, which is the sweet 
spell of the new year’s morning. The 
mind doubtless is full of happy associa- 
tions; there are tender and pathetic mem- 
ories which go through the enjoyment of 
the day like the murmuring undertone of 
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Cnitar’s Easy Chair. 


the Lorelei when the bewildered Rip Van 
Winkleawakes upon the mountain. They 
are essential parts of its nameless charm. 
But the charm is nameless, and while it 
does not necessarily come with other days, 
it comes always when the happy new 
year begins. 

And it is not only a sentiment, a vague 
emotion. How many a youth finds him- 
self stayed in a good purpose by an out- 
ward form! The Demon of Drink allures 
him with the sweet persistence of a siren. 
But if he can take the pledge, he is strong 
er to resist. The pledge, indeed, is but 
his own purpose. He can be no stronger 
than his own will. But the fact that a 
public declaration of will is more helpful 
than its mere consciousness is indis- 
putable. It is another motive added to 
the knowledge of wrong. If a youth 
finds it harder to break the pledge that he 
has given to others than that which his 
soul has taken with itself, is the outward 
pledge useless? If formal vows of con- 
stancy enable a man to be more constant, 
shall he not take them because he ought 
to be a law to himself? He must be a 
law to himself, but this vow makes his 
obedience to himself more practicable. 

The first of January is like the first of 
February in so far as it is only another 
day. But the new year inspires a pledge 
of the soul to itself which other days do 
not suggest. On that morning how many 
men do seriously engage with themselves 
to turn over a new leaf! They turn it 
back again, perhaps, the next morning. 
Yet not all. The other afternoon, in a 
winter sunset, a sloop was tacking against 
abaffling wind. With every turn the wind 
and the current seemed to bear her back, 
back, farther than before. But the watch- 
er upon the shore, who easily outwalked 
her, observed that she pulled forward a 
little every time. Some men drop wholly 
astern despite their desire. Others drift, 
but hold a little more closely to the wind, 
and slowly warp ahead. They are the 
multitude. But a few sail bravely on. 
New-year’s morning brings the multitude 
a little closer to their bearings, and some 
hold. That is the gain, and except for 
the occasion, the association, the accepted 
day of beginnings, they would not begin 
anew nor even try to begin. 

Happy new year, then, is not a mere 
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compliment. Yet were it only a tender- 
ness of recollection which it produced, it 
The day 
the pure 
seniors who 


something. 
and 
wise 


worth 


recalls 


would be 
which the young 
the 
‘obeyed at eve the voice obeyed at prime,” 
The 
chastening of memory is not less a bene 
The 
day is happy because of the past as well 
as of the future. 


who are gone, or 


is not a lost and unfruitful day. 
diction than the exaltation of hope. 
The secret of the ear 
nest resolution is the recollection of a bet 
ter day and the wish to find it again. No 
but what man 
? and he who hears 
the merry prattle and marks the bound- 


ing gavety of 


child; 
would not be childlike 


man would be a 


the happy young welcom- 
ers of the year breathes a purer air and is 
touched with a more celestial light. 

The new-year festival of old New York 
has almost disappeared. It has become 
impossible. Nobody can call on all his 
acquaintances in Babylon, for time and 
forbid. Indeed, the 
ing current of life in the city is 


space overwhelm- 
new 
fast wearing away the impression of its 
Old Peter 
out before the 
English comers was symbolic, and the 
doughty 
ing out 


Dutch origin and character. 
Stuyvesant marching 
old Dutchman has been march- 
ever He refreshes and 
half replumes himself at the annual feast 
of St. Nicholas. 


ty reminiscence. 


since, 


But it is only a pret- 
He guides no longer 
the life of the great city. He is the be- 
wildered Rip of whom we spoke. It isa 
new world of thought and impulse and 
activity around him. Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker, Fidelius—you may 
their their worsted stockings 
vanishing around the corner of Liberty 
Street, the old men wondering wistfully 
over the old Dutch was it 
only a phantom of the faney, the airy 
figure of a reverie ? 


Linkum see 


queue or 


church—or 


But if they go, shall nothing of them 
survive? Their steadiness, their thrift, 
their tranquil humor, their patience and 
tolerance and are they all to 
fade unremembered and pass out of date ? 
No, no. 
worth is to renew it. 


of the city, 


freedom 


To recall their 
Quaint old fathers 
give us your benediction by 
quickening your virtues in your miscel- 
laneous posterity! 


This is their day. 


So shall you do your 
part in securing us a happy new year. 


It is many years ago that the Easy 


Chair 


making the grand tour, was in 
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Dresden, and saw in. the newspaper that 
Jenny Lind, then in the first fulness of 
her fame, would sing for four nights i) 
Berlin. 


It was in the autumn, and loi 
tering along the Elbe and through the 
Saxon Switzerland was a very fascinating 
prospect. But the chance of hearing the 
Swedish Nightingale was more alluring 
than the Bastei and the lovely view from 
Konigstein, and at once the order of travel 
was interrupted, and the Easy Chair ar 
rived eagerly in Berlin. 

The Berlin of those days was still a city 
in which the student could live econom 
ically, and hear the lectures of great teach 
ers upon the most reasonable terms. But 
the sole interest of the moment was the 
Northern singer, and upon reaching thi 
hotel and making prompt inquiry, the 
Easy Chair learned that chairs for the 
Lind representations could be secured 
only at prices which were wholly unpre 
cedented in the staid Hohenzollern capi 
tal. But the exigency of the case com 
pelled the payment, and the Easy Chair 
devoted eighteen thaler, or nearly as many 
American dollars, to obtaining a seat to 
hear Jenny Lind for the first time. But 
never for such a sum was bought so rich 
a treasure of delightful and unfading rec 
ollections, always cheering and inspiring 

an unwasting music which has sounded 
and echoed through a life. 

The scene was the beautiful Royal Op 
era-house. The audience was the finest 
society of the court; and even then the 
musical taste of Berlin, as if forecasting 
Wagener, used to sneer loftily at that of 
Vienna, where Flotow was about to pro 
duce Martha, as a taste for Tanzmusik. 
The opera was the Sonnambula, and after 
the pretty opening choruses and dances, 
Amina came tripping to the front through 
the clustering villagers. She was an ideal 
peasant maiden, blooming and blithe and 
fair, an indefinable simplicity and 
purity; the genuine peasant of the poetic 
world, not a fine lady of Marie Antoi 
nette’s Petit Trianon playing at rustic 
artlessness. The voice and the singing 
were but the natural expression of that 
charming maidenhood. The full volume, 
the touching sweetness of tone, the ex 
quisite warble, the amazing skill and mar 
vellous execution, with the perfect ease 
and repose of consummate art, and the 
essential womanliness of the whole im- 
pression, were indisputable and supreme. 
To a person sensitive to music and of a 


of 








certain ardor of temperament there could 
be no higher pleasure of the kind. Every 
such person who heard Jenny Lind in 
her prime, from 1847 to 1852, whether in 


opera or concert, can recall no greater 
delight and satisfaction. 
Other famous singers were heard as 


But Jenny Lind, rival- 
ling their art, went beyond them all in 
touching the heart with her personality. 


prime donne. 


Certainly no public singer was ever more 
invested with a halo of domestic purity. 
When she stood with her hands quietly 
crossed before her and tranquilly sang *‘I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” the lofty 
fervor of the tone, the rapt exaltation of 
the woman, with the splendor of the vocal 
ization, made the hearing an event, and 
left a memory as of a sublime religious 
funetion. This explains Jenny Lind’s 
peculiar hold upon the mass of her au 
diences in this country, who were honest, 
sober, industrious, intelligent, moral Amer- 
ican men and women, to most of whom 
the opera was virtually an unknown, if 
not a forbidden, delight. Malibran had 
sung here in the freshness of her voice 
and charm; Caradori-Allan, Cinti-Damo- 
reau, Alboni, Parepa, and other delightful 
singers followed her. 
in 
their hour. 


Grisi came too, but 
Still others have ruled 
But in the general memory 
of the country Jenny Lind remains un 
equalled. 
quality in her song which made Mendels- 


her decline. 


There was the unquestionable 


sohn say that such a musical genius ap- 
pears but once in a century. 

It was a pleasant little New York to 
which she came, but it thought itself a 
very important city. Fanny Ellsler had 
bewitched the town a few years before; 
and some graybeards and baldheads, still 
tottering in the sun upon Broadway, then 
the golden youth of Manhattan, took the 
horses from the Bayadere’s carriage and 
drew her in triumph to her hotel. Ole 
Bull also had come conquering out of the 
North like a young Viking, charming and 
subduing, and Vieuxtemps came also, dis- 
puting the palm. The town took sides. 
The virtuosi applauded Vieuxtemps as a 
true artist, and shrugged at Ole Bull as 
an eccentric player. If you whispered 
‘* Paganini?” they silently shrugged the 
more. But the young Viking fascinated 
young and old. He played like the Pied 
Piper, and the entranced country danced 
after. But when Jenny Lind came, the 
welcome to the singer as yet unheard was 
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more prodigious than that offered to 
other Kuropean visitor except 


any 
Dickens. 
Barnum. 
But that was only 


It was managed, of course, by 
It 


until she 


was advertising. 
After that first evening 
at Castle Garden the delight 
itself. 

In this of the 


eclipse of Italian opera, the programme of 


sang. 
advertised 
day, Wagner consule, 
a Lind coneert will perhaps win a glance 
of curiosity even from the lovers of Tris 
tan und Isolde, 
ence in the parquette the mighty score of 


who follow with rever 


the trilogy upon the stage. Here, for in 


] 


is the bill of a charitable concert 


stance, { 
of Jenny Lind’s in Boston on Thursday 
evening, the 10th of October, 1850, just a 
month after her first concert in the coun 
try at Castle Garden in New York on the 
lith of September. The bill isa pamphlet 
opening with four marvellous wood-cut 
likenesses of Jenny Lind; Jules Benedict, 
her conductor; Signor Belletti, the bary- 
tone; and Mr. The of 


each song in the original and in transla 


Barnum. words 
tion are printed upon separate pages, and 
the with of 
the lives of Jenny Lind, Signor Benedict, 
Signor Belletti—and Mr. Barnum. The 
selection of music comprises Beethoven's 
overture to Egmont; an air from the Eli 
jah, first time in America, sung by Jenny 
Lind; ‘‘Non piu andrai,” from Mozart's 
Nozze di Figaro, by Belletti; 
piano solo, Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Songs without 


whole concludes sketches 


Signor 


W ords,” by Signor Benedict; and, for the 
first time in America also, *‘ Und ob die 
Wolke,” from Der Freischiitz, by Jenny 
Lind. This was the first part. 
ond part began with Reissiger’s overture, 
Die Felsenmiihle; Signor Belletti then 
sang the ‘‘ Piff Paff,” from Meyerbeer’s 
Huguenots; Jenny Lind followed with the 
‘*Come per me sereno,” from the Sonnam- 
bula, for the first time in America; then 
Belletti with the ‘‘ Miei rampolli,” from 
Rossini’s Cenerentola; and the 
ended with the ‘ Dalecarlian Melody” and 
the both 
first time, by Jenny Lind. 

It would be still possible even for the de 
voutest Wagnerian disciple to hear such a 
the hall 
in indignation, perhaps even without a 
protest. All the uni- 
form excellence, and the Easy Chair is a 
competent witness, at least so far as at- 


The sec- 


concert 
‘**Mountaineer’s Song,” for the 
concert, perhaps, without leaving 


concerts were of 


tendance is concerned, for it heard all of 
the Lind concerts in New York except 
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the first 


uUnKHOWN 


During the second season an 


hame appeared one evening 
which announced that Mr. 


Otto Goldschmidt, a young and 


upon the bill, 


unknown 
would play for the first time in 
this country 


Street 


pianist 
Tripler Hall, opposite Bond 
Bre adway ’ 


and when Jenny 


upon was crowded as 


Lind had 


one of her 


usual, with 


drawn after singing **num- 
slight, dark-haired youth came 
upon the stage and seated himself at the 
piano. 
just 


bers,” a 


He was courteously greeted, and 
as he the 


at the back of the stage, 


begin, door 


was about to 
opened quietly 
and Jenny Lind stood in full view of the 
audience tranquilly tolisten. Ata happy 
the performance she clapped 
heartily, and the whole house, following 


point in 


its lovely leader, burst into a storm of 


The young man bowed to the 
audience and to ‘‘ Miss Lind,” 


applause 
and, as he 
ended, with more hand-clapping and a 
bright and kindly smile Jenny Lind van 
ished, havine secured the success of Mr. 
Otto Goldschmidt. It was a pretty scene. 
Perhaps the prima donna assoluta re 
called the famous brava-a-a-a of Lablache 
on her first evening at her Majesty’s Opera 
house in London, which satisfied England 
that she was a great singer, and confirmed 
her career. To the audience her friendly 
interest seemed the impulse of her kindly 


heart for a young neophyte in this pro 


fession. Perhaps to Mr. Otto Goldschmidt 
it was something more. 

Ole Bull returned to the country before 
Jenny Lind left it, and one evening, when 
was staying at the Stevens House, in 
Broadway by the 


she 
Bowling Green, she 
gave a dinner, and Ole Bull was among 
the guests After dinner he 


o seated him- 
self at the piano, and running over the 
keys, struck into some wild minor chords, 
They 
were of a singular melancholy, but very 
beautiful, and the company listened in- 
tently. Jenny 


and began to sing Norwegian songs 


Lind especially sat rapt 
in the music, until, after one of the songs, 
she rose quietly, and moving steadily 
the floor as if carrying a jar of 
water upon her head and fearing to spill 
a drop, she pushed Ole Bull from his 
chair, and seating herself in his place at 
the piano, she reproduced the entire song 
with exquisite pathos. 

Indeed, it these characteristic 
Northern songs, full of strange and ro 
mantic tenderness, and suggestive of sol 
itary seas and wide, lonely horizons, of 


across 


was in 
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awful mountain heights and secluded 
valleys of sober and sequestered life, that 
her voice seemed most extraordinary and 
her skill marvellous. 
singing, picturesque, 
could go no further. 


most Romantie 
mournful, weird 
She was the spirit 
of the North singing its hymn, and the 
audience sat enchanted under the melo 
dious spell. A veteran, as he 
those days, might well suspect that he 
is still enthralled under the magician’s 
wand of youth, and that it is not fact 
but only its rosy exaggeration, which he 
describes. But the contemporary records 
of that astonishing career remain, and 
they confirm his story. The prices paid 
for tickets, the enormous receipts, and the 
generous gifts in charity of Jenny Lind 
are not fables. 


recalls 


Yet the glamour of youth 
has its part in all recollection of the days 
of splendor in the flower. Once when the 
Easy Chair was extolling the melodious 
Swede to a senior, the hearer listened pa 
tiently, with a remote look in his eyes, 
and replied at last, musingly, ‘‘ Yes, but 
you should have heard Malibran.” 

The series of American concerts which 
began on the 11th of September, 1850, at 
Castle Garden ended at the same place on 
the 24th of May, 1852. The vast 
was not well suited for singing, but the 
magnificent voice filled it completely, and 
in the fascinated silence of the immense 
throng every exquisite note of the singer 
was heard. She sang with evident fee] 


Space 


ing, and with responsive tenderness the 
audience listened. Every time that she 
appeared she carried a fresh bouquet, the 
sight of which gladdened some ardent 
young heart. But when at last she came 
forward to sing the farewell to America, 
for which Goldschmidt had composed the 
music, she bore in her hand a bouquet of 
white rose-buds, with a Maltese cross of 
deep carnations in the centre. This she 
held while for the last time in publie she 
sang in America; and the young traveller 
who, five years before, had turned aside 
at Dresden to hear Jenny Lind in Berlin, 
alone in all that great audience at Castle 
Garden knew who had sent those flowers. 


A RECENT letter of the Mayor of New 
York contains an allusion to the press 
which deserves careful consideration. 
Both the character and intelligence of the 
Mayor give great weight to his words, 
and his deliberate record of his views 
must be regarded as his deliberate judg- 
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ment. He denounces the newspaper boss 
—meaning the editor—as claiming om 
niscience and endowing himself with om- 
nipotence, as a dangerous and despotic 
foree, worse than the political boss, and a 
person to be suppressed in order to pre- 
vent the destruction of parties and the 
substitution of newspaper tickets for regu 
lar nominations. 

This is a startling arraignment. Let 
us see how just it is. A newspaper is a 
private risk and enterprise. It prospers, 
like every other business, by supplying a 
demand in the most satisfactory manner. 
Its support is wholly voluntary, and the 
moment it ceases to furnish what the pub- 
lic requires the public will abandon it and 
seek its satisfaction elsewhere. How does 
it become a *‘ boss”? That is to say, how 
does it acquire the influence which the 
Mayor deprecates? Certainly not by the 
methods which make the political boss. 
That word means a politician who uses 
illicit means to control nominations and 
to secure votes. It follows that so far as 
an editor resorts to such means as forging 
or lying to influence political action, he 
is a boss. But there is this essential dif- 
ference between the two, that the editor's 
evil work is all done publicly and in the 
light, the political boss’s privately and in 
the dark. The editor's lie can be instant- 
ly disproved, to his personal shame and 
the injury of his business. The party 
boss works in the name and with the vast 
power of sheer party tyranny and patron- 
age. By commanding the livelihood of 
the dependent, and by the ability to grati- 
fy the ambitious, the most disreputable 
party boss can compel the obedience of 
men as upright and well-meaning as the 
Mayor himself. 

That is a power which no newspaper 
can wield. It can appeal to ignorance, 
prejudice, and passion, and it can falsify 
and misrepresent. How often and in 
what ways it does these things the Easy 
Chair has often pointed out. Buta news- 
paper can go no further. It cannot say 
to any man that if he does not do as it 
wishes he shall lose his livelihood, and his 
family shall suffer. Its power of possible 
political injury lies in its constant and 
general diffusion of calumny, and this will 
be always counteracted, as now, by the 
equally diffused exposure of the false- 
hood, and by the equally damaging re- 
torts of other papers. The claim of om- 
niscience and the assumption of omnipo- 
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tence are the amusing part of a newspa 
per. It is artless and transparent. The 
omniscience is that of the encyclopedia, 
and the omnipotence is the frown of 
Jove. Itis a stage etfect, which is pretty, 
but which deceives nobody. The roar is 
well done. Butthe performer is not mis 
taken fora lion. He is plainly seen to be 
the excellent Mr. Snug, who is profession 
ally engaged in the support of his family. 

The elaborate proclamations of the 
newspaper's private business as a matter 
of public importance is another aspect of 
the same comedy. The hewspaper sober 
ly announces that after prolonged deliber 
ation it has decided to widen its columns, 
and that for many months the most pro- 
digious machinery has been in course of 
construction to enable it to satisfy the de- 
mands of its swiftly increasing host of ad- 
vertisers, who will have nothing less than 
all the conveniences provided by the most 
modern science. The newspaper is grati 
fied to be able to state that it is now pre 
pared to smile at all rivalry, to outstrip 
its esteemed contemporaries at every 
point, and to enable mankind to dispense 
with all other journals but itself. This is 
as simple and childlike as if a great mer 
cantile house should announce that it 
had just bought a new set of massive 
account-books in Russia-leather, and laid 
new floors of Southern pine, and added 
another story to the warehouse. The 
buyer, meanwhile, is interested in the 
goods, and inspects them, and them only, 
to decide whether to buy or to look else- 
where. 

These are the little humbugs of the 
trade of the newspaper. But the Mayor 
omits to see the central and commanding 
fact of the situation. The newspaper is 
not a boss, but it is the power that holds 
the boss in check. The Mayor appre- 
hends, if the newspaper boss is not sup 
pressed, that he will prevent party nomi- 
nations. But it is the newspaper boss or 
editor who saves us from the absolute 
tyranny of the party boss. The last blow 
that Boss Tweed aimed at political liberty 
in New York was the effort to muzzle the 
press. It was the very power against 
which the Mayor protests that overthrew 
Tweed and the great boss despotism. It 
was the power which Tweed feared more 
than legislatures and courts. It was the 
citadel in which political honesty and 
courage and free speech had taken refuge, 
and except for the power of the press, 
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vhich the Mayor denounces, the boss des 


would | crushed 


York, 


potism ave freedom in 


Ve W and 


have ended in eivil con 


The Mayor, indeed, might reply that it 
he ADUSE ot the powe r, not the power, 


h he condemns. But if he proposes 


attack abuses, the great, constant, and 


abuse of power is not that of 


¢ litors. party bosses, 
1 


[If upon the eve of an election the chief 


executive officer of the city warns all 


good citizens of the duty of 


and of disregard of 


honest voting 
mere party regular 
the 
strikes a blow for the corree 
time. It 
is not party spirit and the disposition to 
be cvuided by 


Ly, which often means illieit power 


of a boss. he 
tion of the signal abuse of the 
the party machine which 
If 


the newspaper boss who reasonably op- 


need encouragement in this country. 


poses their absolute sway should be effect 
ually suppressed, as the Mayor desires, 
would the party boss, who would then re 
main of field, be 
more moderate and better ? 


master the wiser and 


The theory of a popular system is that 
the great 


contention respecting public 
policy should be carried on by organized 
parties, and that each party, acting as a 
upon the 
should prevent serious injury to the com 


corps of observation other, 


mon welfare from the ascendency of ei 


ther. This is the theory. The practice 
is that a party machinery has been devel 
oped which defeats the very purpose of 
parties, and that it is not by regular party 


opposition, but by independent observa 
tion, criticism, and influence, that the ex 
cesses of party power are prevented. 


This observation and criticism are repre 


Cditar’s 
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i 
N the last number of the Study we tried, 
with the help of Edmund Burke and 
Mr. J 


the reader that there was such a thing as 


Addington Symonds, to persuade 


a final criterion of art, to which, through 
every change of taste and fancy, we might 
Burke held 
that this standard was in every man’s 


confidently trust ourselves. 


power, and that it was ‘‘an easy observa- 
tion the most common, sometimes of 
Mr. Sym- 


onds more broadly formulated the lasting 


the meanest, things in nature.”’ 
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sented by the press, and to put them down 
is to perpetuate the Tweed despotism. 
The press undoubtedly is often unjust 
and misstates and 
official action. Thi 
Mayor has perhaps suffered from this un 
fair treatment. 


to executive officers, 


even calumniates 
But the revenge of sup 
pressing the power which in some in 
stances may have been abused, yet which, 
upon the whole, is the great defence of 


the community against party 


would be a public calamity. 


tyranny, 
The pre ss 
is sometimes guilty of pitiful excesses 
and of a contemptible prostitution of its 
power to petty personal ends. During 
an exciting political canvass it sometimes 
reeks with blackguardism, and every hon 
orable citizen is humiliated by its gross 
But it 
the press itself also relentlessly rebukes. 


debasement. is an offence which 
It is a disgrace, but it is in no manner 
whatever a danger like the power of a 
party boss. It disgusts those whom it is 
intended to atfect, and tends to defeat its 
own purpose. No good citizen cajoles 
with the pretence that he is 
bound by honor or patriotism or princi 


himself 


ple to support a conscienceless newspa 
per, but such citizens are often convinced 
that they ought to support a venal party 
boss. 

Let us all withstand tyranny, and sup 
press bosses of every kind and degree. 
But let us also discriminate, and not con 
found insects with monsters, or disagree 
able things with dangerous things. <A 
vulgar and lying editor is a public nui 
sance to be abated by stopping his paper. 
But Tweed is a public peril threatening 
the foundations of law and order, to be 
suppressed in the interest of society itself. 
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test as a question of the presence or the 
absence of simplicity, naturalness, and 
honesty in any esthetic performance. 
With this test, not at all magic or diffi- 
cult, which any qne who is himself sim- 
ple, natural, and honest can apply, we be- 
lieve that one is able to judge intelligently 
of the worth of literature representing life 
wholly different from our own, and to feel 
the joy that truthful work always gives. 
By means of it we can measure the excel- 
lence of work like that of Armando Pala- 
cio Valdés, whose last book, Maaimina, 








we have been reading, and appreciate the 
graphic fidelity of his pictures of life so 
remote as that of modern Madrid. We 
find it in essentials, which are always the 
universals, very like our own life, and this 
sweet and humorous and heart-breaking 
story of the young Spanish wife, Maximi 
na, might with a few touches be natural- 
ized among us so that it could pass for one 
of native origin. 

Maximina’s husband is that young Mad- 
rid journalist, Miguel Rivera, whose not 
altogether praiseworthy career was traced 
in the novel Riverita, mentioned in these 
pages last vear, but who is mainly a good 
fellow, and who here falls in love with 
the child of very common people in an 
obscure little seaport where he is pass- 
ing the summer. We cannot give, of 
course, the charm which takes him with 
her; that is indicated by a hundred little 
hints and touches; but it is chiefly her 
trusting goodness, her lovely diffidence, 
and her impassioned unselfishness which 
fascinate the shrewd and amiable young 
fellow with Maximina. They are mar- 
ried, and come up to live in Madrid, where 
he is a writer on a radical newspaper, with 
a small interest in its pecuniary adversity. 
Till they can get settled in a house of their 
own they stay for a short time with Ri- 
vera’s high-tempered and high-handed 
step-mother, and then they go to house- 
keeping in a prettily appointed apart- 
ment, which we are invited sympatheti- 
eally to assist them in furnishing, and to 
witness his extravagance and her anxious- 
ly deprecatory economy. The great day 
comes when they move in, and at night 
they find that they have forgotten the 
candles, and they sit down on the hearth 
together and talk long of their lives past 
and to come in the light of the fire. 

Their life goes on from prettiness to 
prettiness, from sweetness to sweetness, 
like the new married life of fond young 
couples the world over. Miguel is work- 
ing hard all the time at his newspaper 
office, and has to go away every day. 
‘“At times, to tease his wife, he would 
pretend to start without taking leave of 
her; but at the sound of the latch she 
dropped whatever she had in hand, in 
the dining-room, in the kitchen, or in her 
chamber, and flew to the door after him. 
When she did not hear the latch Miguel 
did all he could to make her hear. Maxi- 
mina remained all the afternoon with the 
servants. At nightfall, when Miguel rang 
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the bell, the young thing’s heart gave a 
leap, and she ran herself to open the door. 
Sometimes she let the maid open it; but 
this was in order to hide behing the door, 
or in the next room. He knew by the 
maid’s smiling face that his wife was 
somewhere near, and he would say, with 
a comic gesture, ‘You are hiding Maxi- 
mina here!’ And he went straight to 
where she was, and caught her by the 
arm. ‘I don’t know how you always 
find me so soon,’ she would say, with 
feigned disgust. At other times when 
he came she would open the little win 
dow over the street door and ask, ‘ What 
do you wish, sir?) ‘Does Don Miguel 
Rivera live here?’ Miguel himself would 
ask. ‘Yes, sir; but he is not at home.’ 
‘And Senora Rivera?’ ‘Senora Rivera is 
at home, but she is not receiving.’ ‘ Please 
tell her that there is a gentleman down 
here who would like to give her a hug 
and a kiss.’”’ 

Among many other incidents of their 
early house-keeping is a party which they 
give,and which is deseribed with delicious 
humor and naturalness. The ostensible 
object of the affair is to let a disappoint- 
ed poet read a play of his which the en- 
vious managers have rejected; but Mi- 
guel really wants to show off his beautiful 
young wife, who is in great terror of the 
occasion, but bears herself triumphantly. 
During the evening he flirts with the 
daughter of the countess living on the 
floor above, and Maximina is jealous; 
they have their first quarrel and their 
last, and he never again gives her cause 
to doubt his inalienable love. In due 
time the baby comes, and the glorious 
advent is celebrated with the most deli- 
cate sympathy, the most arch and smiling 
satire. Two rival forces invade the house 
and attempt mastery of the situation, the 
countess from overhead and Miguel’s step- 
mother; the encounter between these la- 
dies is a thrilling battle-piece; but calm 
returns with the indignant withdrawal of 
the countess, and all is well again. At 
two days old the baby smiles, and his 
young aunt Serafina rushes in with him, 
followed by all the servants, to announce 
the miracle. 


‘** He smiled, as surely as there is a God 
in heaven,’ testified one of the servants. 
‘Go along; you're all crazy,’ said Dona 
Martina. ‘Why, he’s only two days old.’ 
‘It can’t be,’ said Maximina, but show- 
ing herself disposed to believe it. ‘ But 
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he did, sefiora, 
out. 


he did,’ they all broke 
‘This is the way it was,’ said one 
of them, almost choking with excitement. 
‘ Here Sefiorita with the 
baby, so—see? And I came up and took 
? And f lifted 
Chk, 
little rose-bud, little pink, do 


was Serafina 
it by the shoulder, so—see 
it up,and began to move it and say, * 
chk, chk! 
you want to be called Miguelito, like your 
papa?” And the baby didn’t do anything. 
‘**Do you want to be called Enriquito, like 
your uncle?” It didn’t do anything then, 
‘* Do you want to be called Sera- 
fin, like your aunt?” And then it opened 
little, and made a little 
its lips—but truly’ Max 
mina smiled as if she had been listening 
She and 
aunt Martina were instantly con 
vinced; but Miguel held ‘In this 
matter of babies’ smiles, especially when 


either 


its little eyes a 
mouth with 


to a revelation from heaven. 
her 


out. 


the babies have only been fifty-seven 
hours in the world, I have an inveterate 
skepticism. I like St. Thomas—see 
‘But he did smile, Mi- 
he did indeed; I assure you he did,’ 
said Serafina. 


am 
and believe.’ 
cuel 
‘You don’t offer me suffi- 
¥ Very 
well, then, (ll make him do it again; then 
you'll 


cient guarantees of impartiality.’ 
see.’ Serafina took the baby and 
lifted it above her head with great deci 
sion, at the same time asking it if it want 
ed to be called Serafin, to which the baby 
did not judge it opportune to make any 
reply, perhaps from an excess of diplo- 
macy, for possibly the name seemed to it 
ridiculous. Maximina was hanging on 
‘You try, Placida,’ she said, try- 
ing to hide her affliction. Placida de- 
tached herself from the group like an act- 


its lips. 


or at Price’s cireus when he comes out to 
execute a feat. She lifted the baby with 
surprising mastery, moved it from north 
to south, then from east to west, and then 
put the consecrated questions: ‘Chk, chk, 
chk! little pet, little rose-bud, pink, do 
you want to be called Miguelito, like your 
papa? Do you want to be called Enri- 
quito, like your uncle? Do you want to 
aunt?’ <A 
lugubrious silence followed these words. 
All eyes were fastened upon the youthful 
interlocutor, who, far from showing a 
predilection for any of the names indica- 
ted, clearly manifested, though in an in- 
articulate 


be called Serafin, like your 


fashion, that he found no rea- 
son for being bothered so with a mere 
question of names. ‘You see?’ said Mi- 
guel. ‘It’s because he isn’t in the hu- 
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mor to smile now,’ protested Maximina 
‘You don’t smile either when you’re told 
to. Besides, he must be hungry by this 
time. Give him to me—give him to me! 
Oh, my soul’s little darling! my heart!’ 
The tender irony with which this little 
scene 1S depicted, the perfect lightness, 
the unfailing accuracy with which the 
different persons are touched, the simple, 
natural, and honest art, are traits of the 
mastery which the book is full of. <All 
the different people on the newspaper, 
and the people whom Miguel meets every 
where, especially a group of politicians, 
are with the unfailing 
skill, and Rivera is himself studied with 
an intimate sympathy that lets us into 
the soul of a man whose heart is gener 


sketched same 


ous and good, and whose will is better 
than his life has been, though his life has 
been better than that of his world in most 
things. 

Miguel has been persuaded by the other 
owners of the Independencia to endorse 
their notes to the money-lender who sup 
plies the funds for their failing enterprise ; 
he does this against Maximina’s instinet; 
he has to pay their notes, and he throws 
more good money after bad. At last he is 
ruined, and then all the loveliness, all the 
sublimity, of Maximina’s character come 
out in the gladness with which she shares 
his poverty. In the midst of their priva 
tions their love and their happiness are 
without a blot; but 
comes. 


now the worst of all 
Maximina is taken with a ner 
vous fever, and becomes dangerously sick ; 
a certain palliative gives them both de- 
ceitful hopes of her recovery. After long 
watching Miguel falls into a heavy sleep; 
he is awakened by the call, ‘‘Sefiorito! 
seflorito! the senorita is worse!” ‘The 
voice with which they rouse the doomed 
man to lead him to the scaffold never 
sounded more terrible than this cry sound 
ed to Miguel. He leaped to his feet. He 
ran to her room. Maximina’s eyes were 
closed. At his entrance she opened them 


and tried to smile; she closed them again, 


never to open them more. It was four 
o'clock in the morning. Juana ran to 
call the doctor. The widow of the colonel 
declared that it was only a faint; she and 
Miguel applied mustard draughts. The 
priest was sent for. A few minutes after, 
he came together with the doctor. What 
for? Miguel paced the corridor unceas- 
ingly, white as a ghost. Suddenly he 
stopped, and tried to re-enter his wife’s 
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room. The widow, the priest, and the 
doctor put their hands on his breast. 
‘No, no; don’t come in, Rivera!’ ‘I know 
all. Let me pass!’ They saw from his 
look and bearing that it was useless to op- 
pose him. He flung himself upon the 
body of his wife, from which the warmth 
and life had not yet wholly faded, and for 
some minutes wildly continued to kiss it. 
‘Enough! enough! Youare killing your- 
self!’ At last they succeeded in pulling 
him away. ‘ Better than thou,’ he cried 
aloud, giving her a last kiss, ‘there never 
has been nor ever will be on the earth! 
‘Happy those, my son, who can hear 
such words in death,’ said the old priest. 
They led him away. He went to his 
study, and leaned against the window. 
Day had not yet fully dawned. Conster- 
nation had checked his tears. Immovy- 
able, with starting eyes, and with his fore- 
head pressed against the pane, he stood 
long, listening to the revealing voice that 
speaks only in this supreme hour. At 
last he could have been heard to murmur 
hoarsely, ‘Who knows? who knows?” 
It is impossible to give the different 
passages that lead to this, but the whole 
chapter that treats of Maximina’s sickness 
is as inexpressibly touching as it is sim- 
ple and real. Rivera lives on as he must 
for his child, but he becomes very poor. 
When the last extremity is reached one 
of the friends who ruined him has enter 
ed the cabinet, and he invites Rivera to 
be his secretary. ‘‘The flesh, weak, re- 
belled for an instant at this proposition. 
3ut in the end he subdued himself and 
accepted. Through hours of tears and 
meditation his inner life had freed itself 
from the dominion of pride. After ter- 
rible shocks his soul had broken the chains 
that had bound it to terrestrial passions. 
He had learned, never to forget it again, 
the sublime truth that rises eternally 
above human wisdom, and will ever be 
the sum of all truths, the denial of self. 
His only thought from that time forward 
was to advance further and further on the 
path of freedom, till the hour of supreme 
emancipation should sound for him. The 
sole and most ardent desire of his life was 
to be able to love death. In the mean 
time he used the sacred and divine force 
of the imagination in creating a free 
world of his own where he lived with his 
wife in the sweet communion of other 
times, sharing his joys and sorrows with 
her. At every act of life he did not fail 


to ask himself, ‘Would Maximina have 
approved it?) Daily he confessed him- 
self to her, and told her the most intimate 
secrets of his soul. And whenever he had 
the unhappiness to fall into sin, a pro 
found dismay overwhelmed him, think 
ing that he had that day separated him- 
self a little from his wife. In this 
manner, participating like a divine crea- 
ture in the august privilege of God, he 
was able to lend her new life, or rather 
keep her from having ever died. But 
like a human creature also, his spirit was 
shaken more than once by the storm of 
doubt. He suffered the cruel assaults of 
temptation, and faltered like the Son of 
God in the garden of Gethsemane—hours 
of agony that left him deeply crushed, 
and sapped if they did not wholly under 
mine his strength.” 

We will not look on at these,which the 
author describes with searching power, 
but will close our versions from the book 
with a passage treating of a time when 
Maximina was still alive on earth, but 
when their adversity had come upon them, 
and they were looking out of the window 
of their poor little house one night at the 
stars. ‘* The wife became thoughtful, and 
said, after a pause, ‘ How can those worlds 
hold themselves up in space, and go on 
forever without clashing?) ‘They are 
upheld and live by love—vyes, by love,’ 
he repeated, seeing the wonder in the eyes 
of his wife. ‘Love is the law that rules 
the universe; the sublime law that unites 
your heart to mine is the same law that 
unites all the beings of the universe, and 
keeps them at the same time distinct. We 
are one in God, in the Creator of all 
things; but we enjoy at the same time the 
beautiful privilege of individuality. Yet 
this great privilege is at the same time our 
great imperfection, Maximina. By it we 
are separated from God. To live eternal- 
ly united to Him, to rest on His breast 
like a child in its mother’s arms, this is 
the constant aspiration of humanity. The 
man who feels this need the most livingly 
and imperiously is the best and the most 
just. What does abnegation mean, or 
self-sacrifice? Is it anything but the ex- 
pression of this secret voice that dwells in 
the soul, and tells us that to love one’s 
self is to love the finite, the imperfect, the 
ephemeral, and to love others is to unite 
ourselves by anticipation with the Eter- 
nal? Woe to the man who doés not come 
at the call of that voice! Woe to him 
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who shuts his ears to the breathings of 


his soul, and runs astray in chase of fleet 


ing illusions! That man will always be 
the miserable slave of time and necessity 
talked a long time; at last 


They they 


suddenly stopped. They both remained 
silently contemplating the immensity of 
. At the 
Maximina asked, in a low voice, ‘ Miguel, 
Pater-Noster ?’ 
he answered, tenderly pressing her 

The 


ter-Noster with true fervor; her husband 


the heavens. end of a moment 
don't 


‘Yes’ 


hand 


you want to say a 


young wife repeated the Pa 


Never in 
Miguel find 
himself so near to God as in that moment. 

late. the 
study struck twelve. They shut the win- 


responded with equal fervor. 
his life, before or after, did 


The night grew The ecloek in 
dow, and lit their lamps to go to rest.” 

There are two subordinate stories inter 
woven with that of Maximina and Miguel 
in this beautiful book: the heart-breaking 
story of Micuel’s sister, who is pursued 
and entrapped and ruined by her cousin; 
and the story of his own cousin Enrico’s 
marriage with a girl of the people, a chula 
whom he falls in love with at her father’s 
This is the 
comic strain in the lovely idyl, but this 
too is dignified and ennobled by Maximi- 
na’s gentle and womanly attitude toward 
the bride 


shop, where she sells milk. 


There is another comic char- 
acter besides Enrico, and that is the poor 
in love with Julia 
Rivera, and who shoots himself when he 


young fellow who is 
hears of her ruin, and then does not want 
to die, and must die, turning tragedy at 
last, as comedy sometimes does in this 
finally rather serious world. These sto 
ries are both well enough done to make 
the fortune of an inferior writer, but it is 
in his treatment of the chief interest of his 
book that Valdés shows himself a mas- 
ter. We cannot say that Maximina is as 
great a book as his Marta y Maria (which 
the reader of the translation knows as the 
Marquis of Pefialta), but it is of the same 
the unfailing 
right-mindedness characterizes it, the same 


admirable texture; same 


clear and intelligent conscience. Some 
notion of the devout liberality of its re- 
ligious feeling may be inferred from the 
passages we have given, but the reader 
must go to the book itself for a full im- 
pression of this. He must also go to it 
for a knowledge of all Maximina’s unsen- 
timentalized loveliness, and for a sense of 
the change operated by this and by the 
lessons of his life in Miguel’s light, hu- 
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morous, sarcastic spirit, teaching it pa- 


tience and unselfishness and noble seri 
ousness. 

We hope that the book may be trans 
lated. 
fends against purity or good morals; there 


There is not a word in it that of 


is a Latin frankness here and there con 
which 
own race has (we believe properly, on the 


cerning certain social facts our 
whole) agreed to blink in fiction, but this 
could be easily silenced by a judicious pen 
cil, and then the story would remain for 
all a flawless praise of marriage and wife 
hood, and one of the most exquisitely 
touching and consoling books ever writ 
ten, ‘simple, natural, and honest,” as only 


the fiction of our time knows how to be. 


II. 


It is needless for us to say, either to the 
many whom our opinions on this point in 
cense or to the few who accept them, that 
we do not think the fiction of our own time 
even always equal to this test, or perhaps 
more than seldom so. But as we have be 
fore expressed, to the still-reverberating 
discontent of two continents, fiction is now 
a finer art than it has ever been hitherto, 
and more nearly meets the requirements 
of the infallible standard. We have hopes 
of real it, because it is at 
last building on the only sure founda 
tion; but we are by no means certain that 
it will be the ultimate literary form, or 
will remain as important as we believe it 
is destined to become. On the contrary, 
it is quite imaginable that when the great 
mass of readers, now sunk in the foolish 
joys of mere fable, shall be lifted to an in 
terest in the meaning of things through 
the faithful portrayal of life in fiction, 
then fiction the most faithful may be su 
perseded by a still more faithful form of 
contemporaneous history. We willingly, 
however, leave the precise character of 
this form to the more robust imagination 
of readers whose minds have been nur- 
tured upon romantic novels, and who real- 
ly have an imagination worth speaking 
of, and confine ourselves, as usual, to the 
hither side of the regions of conjecture. 


+ 


usefulness in is at 


III. 


Amonrrg the recent fictions, besides that 
already noticed, the only one which seems 
perfectly to meet the requirements of the 
infallible standard is, of course, the last 
of Tolstoi’s, The Invaders, which we have 
now in very good English. It is a group 
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of studies and sketches, light, penetrating, 
and unsparingly true, pervaded by the 
sympathy and rectitude which character 
ize all the incomparable master’s work. 
There is, properly speaking, only one story 
in the book—the austere! y faithful, tender 
ly touching story of Polikushka, the weak, 
baddish serf, who loses the money of his 
mistress, and will not survive the ruin of 
having seemed to steal it. The story is 
for the rest fragmentary to the curiosity, 
but rounded to beautiful compleveness 
There is 
nothing more masterly than the closing 
episode of buying a substitute for the con 
scripted peasant, and we recommend this 
passage to the attention of the thought- 
ful reader, as well as that sketch of the 
This 
and the rest belong to contemporaneous 
history, however, rather than to fiction ; 
they are evidently rescripts of fact, of ex- 
perience, and they have the wild, simple 
charm of The Cossacks; they are mostly, 
like that, pictures of campaigning life in 
the Caucasus, but they seem maturer work 
which the author has more 
clearly found out his meaning. 


for the heart and conscience. 


cashiered officer in another study. 


-work in 


IV. 

An American book to be praised for 
simplicity, naturalness, and honesty is 
Miss Esther Bernon Carpenter's South 
County Neighbors, or studies of a past 

Rhode Island country 
They are pervaded with 
the humor which is characteristic of the 
great Spaniard rather than the great Rus- 
sian, and with the humanity which seems 
never absent from sincere work—which 
is indeed as much a part of realism as the 
truth itself; for it appears that we cannot 
learn to know others well without learn- 
ing to pity and account for the defects in 
them which we must not excuse in our- 
selves. These South County Neighbors 
are valuable contributions to the history 
of a phase of things now almost, tf not 
quite, vanished in New England, and they 
are delightful reading. They are worthy 
to be classed with Miss Wilkins’s admi 
‘able New England studies, though they 
are contemplative rather than dramatic 
presentations of character; and Miss Jean 
nette H. Walworth’s Southern Silhou- 
ettes is a series of sketches almost worthy 
to be classed with both. These are re- 
flexes of a faded civilization too; but one 
feels that the negatives have been touched, 


generation in a 
neighborhood. 


and that is always to be regretted. So 
skilful a hand as Miss Walworth’s should 


be taught when to hold itself, 
v 
But what shall we say of Miss Octave 


Thanet and Knitters in the 


She has in some respects a greater power 


her sunt 

or perhaps greater force is more accu- 
rate-—than either of those just mentioned; 
as brain. 
Putting out of the question the ** 
type” of dimly accounted for countess in 
the The Wife is 
something that may be read with equal 
pathos and instruction in these days of 
labor troubles, when Society is tempted to 
forget, in the duty of ‘‘ saving itself,” that 


the poor are also Societv. 


and she writes with heart as well 
coddess 


sketch, Communist’s 


Schopenhauer 
on Lake Pepin, the atfecting story of the 
minister who loses his faith, is also of en 
It is when we come 
to Whitsun Harp, Regulator, that we re 
bel against the author’s spell. It is, brief 
ly, the story of a man who believes that 
the Lord has called him to the work of re- 
forming his Arkansas neighborhood by 
whipping wrong-doers with his own hand. 
One man on whom he inflicts a mistaken 
thrashing vows to kill him, but is kept 
from it by the prayers of a dying wretch 


during significance. 


who killed a man many years before, and 
now believes he shall find peace if he can 
Save some one’s life. As soon as the sick 
man dies, Lem Chinault goes to find Whit- 
sun and kill him, and the effect of the sit 
uation is heightened for the reader by the 
knowledge that the men had been rivals in 
love. Before Chinault tinds Harp, anoth- 
er’s vengeance has overtaken the regula- 
tor; Chinault comes upon him just shot; 
his wife, who had followed to restrain him, 
comes up at the same moment, and in the 
lime-light which romantic fiction burns at 
such crises they are reconciled in the hus- 
band’s gratitude that he has been saved 
from the crime of murder. 

It brings the tear to the eye and the 
lump into the throat; but it is all wrong. 
When men are bent upon sin, not so does 
‘the power, not ourselves, that works for 
righteousness” save them by melodramatic 
accident. It saves them in their own free 
wills, or, if they resist, it saves them not at 
all; and it is bad art and mistaken morali- 
ty that teach otherwise. The Good Fairy 
conception of the Divine government of 
the world should be left to the cruder the- 
ologies: it is wholly unworthy of fiction. 





Manthly Record of Current Events. 


POLITICAL 
UR Record is closed on the 16th of No- 
( vember.—Elections were held in twelve 
States November 8th. 
of the results: 


The following are some 
New York, Democratic piural- 
ity, Frederic Cook, Secretary of State, 17 852 ; 
Prohibition vote, 39,048 (a gain of 2611 over 
Henry about 
Pennsylvania, Republican plurality, 
W. B. Hart, for State Treasurer, about 34,000. 
Ohio, 
Republican plurality, J. B. Foraker, Governor, 
about 25,000. 


previous year) ; George vote, 


72.000 
New Jersey, Legislature, Republican. 


Massachusetts, Republican plu- 
Ames, Governor, 17,611. Iowa, 
Republican plurality, William Larrabee, Gov- 
ernor, 16,000. 


rality, Oliver 


Maryland, Democratic majority, 
Elihu E. Jackson, Governor, 10,000; Constitu- 
tional Convention defeated by 15,000; Prohi- 
bition vote, 5000. Virginia, Legislature, Demo- 
cratic. 

The President appointed William L. Putnam, 
of Maine, and James B. Angell, President of 
Michigan University, to act with the Secre- 
tary of State in the negotiation for a settle- 
ment with Great Britain of the disputes grow- 
ing out of the fisheries question. 

President Cleveland issued a proclamation, 
November 9th, announcing the ratification of 
a new treaty with Hawaii, by which the har- 
bor of Pearl River is ceded to the United States 
for a coaling station. 

The and Mrs. Cleveland made a 
tour of the West and South, leaving Washing- 
ton September 30th and returning October 
22d. 

Tennessee voted, September 29th, against 
prohibition, by a majority of 27,693. 


President 


The contest for the America’s cup, between 
the American sloop Volunteer and the Scotch 
cutter Thistle, was won by the Volunteer. The 
New 
30th, 
First day 
Thistle, 5h. 12m. 419s. 
Thistle, 


first day’s race, September 27th, was in 
York 


outside. 


Bay, and the second, September 
The time was as follows: 
Volunteer, 4h. 53m, 18s. 3 
Second day 
5h. 54m. 44s. 

Of the seven condemned anarchists in Chi- 
cago, four—Parsoas, Spies, Fischer, and Engel 

were hanged November 11th; two—Fielden 
and Schwab—had their sentences commuted 
to imprisonment for life; and one—Lingg 
committed suicide November 10th. 

The boundary dispute between Nicaragua 


Volunteer, 5h. 42m. 564s. 5 


and Costa Rica has been submitted to Presi- 
dent Cleveland as arbitrator. 

The Mexican amendment 
permitting election of the same person to the 
Presidency for two consecutive terms, having 
received the approval of both Houses of Con- 
gress, was officially promulgated October 23d. 

Official reports state that there were 30,780 
fatal cases of cholera in the northwest prov- 
inces of India during August, 1887. 


constitutional 


DISASTERS 

October 3d.—Propeller California wrecked on 
Lake Michigan. Fourteen lives lost. 

October 10th.— French steamer owned by th 
Morelli Company the Bay of 
Bormes. Twenty-two passengers drowned. 

October 11th. —Passenger train wrecked on 
the Chicago and Atlantic Railway, near Kouts, 
Indiana. Eleven persons killed. 

October 17th.—News in San Francisco of 
great fire at Han-Kow. Two thousand lives 
lost, and 2,000,000 taels’ worth of property de- 
stroyed. 

October 18th.—Twelve lives lost by collision 
of the steamer Upupa with the German bark 
Planteur off Beachy Head. 

October 20th.—Colonial passenger 
Cheviot wrecked at Port Philip. 
sons drowned. 

October 22d. 
ing of the town of Kitab, in Bokhara. 
the inhabitants perished. 

October 30th.— Passenger propeller 
wrecked in a gale on Lake Michigan. 
lives lost. 

October 31st. 


wrecked in 


steamel! 
Twelve pet 


News in London of the burn- 
Half 


Vernon 
Forty 


Recent overflows of the Yel 


low River, China, drowned 1000 persons. 


OBITUARY. 

September 14th.—At sea, on the yacht Sun 
beam, Lady Ann Brassey, authoress. 

September 15th.—In Bryn Mawr, Rear-Admi 
ral J. R. M. Mullany, U.S.N., aged seventy 
years. 

September 21st.—In 
William 


Lexington, Kentucky, 
General Preston, aged seventy-one 
years. 

September 22d.—In Washington, D.C., Gen- 
eral James B. Ricketts, aged seventy years. 

October 5th.—In Springfield, Massachusetts, 
ex-Governor William B. Washburn, aged six- 
ty-seven years. 

October 11th.—In New York, ex-Judge Thom- 
as C. Manning, United States Minister to Mex- 
ico, aged fifty-six years. 

October 13th.—At Shortlands, Kent, England, 
Mrs. Dinah Maria Craik, authoress, aged six- 
ty-one years. 

October 20th.—At Bedgebury, England, Alex- 
ander J. B. Beresford-Hope, M.P., author, and 
proprietor of the Saturday Review, aged sixty- 
seven years, 

October 22d.—In Chicago, Illinois, Hon. Elihu 
B. Washburne, aged seventy-one years. 

October 28th.—In New York, Dr. J. M. Carno- 
chan, aged eighty years.—In New York, Rear- 
Admiral 8. W. A. Nicholson, U.S.N., aged sixty- 
seven years, 

November 2d.—At Malvern, England, Jenny 
Lind (Madame Goldschmidt), aged sixty-six 
years. 

November 6th.—At Brighton, England, Baron 
Wolverton, in his sixty-fourth year. 











Chitar’s Drawer, 


eel iE i8 just as well to begin 
the year 1888 with a good 
resolution as with a poor 
one, and there must be, 
even with the best read- 
ers of the Drawer, some 
things left undone in 
1887 that they can re- 
solve to do in 1888, 
There may be some 
people who have 
not made out a list 
of the one hundred 
best books for oth- 
er people to read 
Pa } a ; an amusement as 
; harmless as it is 
attractive, because 
one seems to have 
performed a sort of 
duty to the world, 
and is not at all 
committed to read the standard list him 
self. There may be those also who have not 
confessed in print what is their favorite poem, 
may not have confided to the world what 
is the best poem in the English language, 
and have not told what is the superlatively 
good “prose extract” in the English lan 
guage, and what contemporary piece of writ- 
ing is most likely to endure. These serious 
omissions of duty to the reading public, and 
to those who select what the public shall 
read, can be remedied in 1888, and the Drawer 
need only suggest them to conscientious 
minds burdened with the improvement of oth- 
er minds, It is especially necessary that the 
one-hundred-best-book list should be author- 
itatively settled, so that we may throw away 
the other books, and have a clean deck for 
the twentieth century, which the Drawer 
must again remind its readers is swiftly ap- 
proaching. 

But none of these things are so important 
as the great modern movement of education 
called “What Books Have Influenced Me.” 
The pushing of this inquiry has not yet gone 
so far as the investigation into the sort of diet 
that is best for everybody, based upon the ex- 
perience of conscientious individuals who tell 
the world what agrees with them. Science 
has done much for our living, and we have 
even made progress in the direction of know- 
ing what sort of food is most likely to pro- 
duce not only a conscience devoid of offence, 
but brilliant intellectual effort. We never 
can estimate, for instance, the service to the 
world of those who have taught us to eat oat- 
meal (with cream), or to consume fish as a 
brain food, or to resort to milk, or to drink 
hot water three times a day. And yet we 
have still a good deal to learn as to * What 
Diet Has Influenced Me.” If we could all eat 
the same things at the same time, we should 













not destroy the present inequality of brains, 
but we should cultivate a sympathy with our 
fellows, and do something toward that desira- 
ble uniformity which seems to be the object 
of a good deal of modern education. We de 
sire not to be misunderstood. There are some 
whoregard this * What Books Have Influenced 
Me” as simply a temporary literary “ fad,” or 
an advertisement, and they object that we 
get a good deal of information of this sort 
about people of whom we never have heard 
before, and about the intellectual processes of 
minds that never interested us in the slightest 
degree. This is a narrow view of the subject. 
When we are curious to know what the great 
Boston bruiser eats, it is not with the ex- 
pectation that if we eat the same things we 
shall be able to knock out of time all the oth- 
er bruisers not born in Boston, and we do not 
expect to write another “ In Memoriam” when 
we have found out what Tennyson read when 
a boy. But as to these other people of whom 
we never heard, who are just like us in all 
probability, it is important to know that any 
books influenced their growing minds, for we 
may hope that the same diet will give us a 
right to the same pleasant publicity. The 
causes of our non-success in life will be ap 
parent to us, It is because we have never 
read Robinson Crusoe, or Puss in Boots, or Pil- 
grim’s Progress, or “ Marmion,” or Walt Whit- 
man, or Cook’s Voyages, or The Arabian Nights, 
or Sanford and Merton.and so on. To know 
that other minds have fed on these things 
and then have had their productions accept- 
ed in the magazines is a stimulus and a hope; 
to know that light dawned on another mind 
after a perusal of Macaulay’s “ Lays” or of Bax 
ter’s “Call” is to show us the way to inspiration. 
We are searching for the materials that make 
genius and success. Our means of determin- 
ing what is necessary to the mind and to lit- 
erary growth are still inadequate, and hence 
the value of this testimony. When we have 
enough of this testimony for comparison, we 
can determine universally exactly what to 
read in youth in order to become what these 
persons are whose minds have been influ- 
enced. ‘We do not exaggerate the importance 
of this contribution to human culture. The 
notion has got about that these “ Influenced 
Mes” are in the nature of certificates to the ef. 
ficacy of certain medicines on the taker, and 
that they are skilfully drawn out by persons 
who want to use them to make money. We 
could prove this to be absurd if we had time 
enough. Equally untenable is the conjecture 
that they are the product of vanity. They 
are the product of philanthropy and of leisure. 
It is a spontaneous impulse on the part of the 
makers of the “ Influenced Mes” to impart to 
others the means of their extraordinary de- 
velopment in order to do good, and a person 
must be both at leisure and unselfish who can 
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large. 
by 
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ive time, it 
literat 
Litera- 
than Mind, 
the study of 
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tant 


re 
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id lin 
st kind of 
Mind is not so impor 


2 Thy 1 ) | 
But this is not all. 


vance 
nves 
oduct as 
influen 
tf biographies, and they 

of the subject. But 
i th is danger that 
will have no acd quate biography 
it but print it in 
These considerations, however, 
the readers of the Drawer 
owe to mankind that will 


ly to 


an ere 


1@Ss not on writ 


1 
} 
I 


their lifetime 


forward and 


rank 


it books besides the Drawer have 


come 
| ectu il persons they 


are, 


foll 
’s pri 


Tu! from Professor Lonefel 


low 


IS 


vate journal, under date of January 5, 
1853: 
Lowell 


her 


gave a supper to Thackeray. The 
Felton, Clough, Dana, Dr. 
Dante’s translator), Fields, Edmund 
We 


tl 


ot guests 


were 

Parsons 

Qu 
t 


iney, Estes, and down 


and did not 


sat at 


ll one. Very 


myself. 
ten, leave the table 
gay, with stories and jokes. 
‘Will take 
Thackeray 
‘Il dare 
man.” 
ie 


a man.” 


you some port?” said Lowell to 


drink anything that becomes a 


will be a long time before that becomes 


“Oh no.” i ‘elton; “it is fast turning 
to one , 
As we 


“We have 


‘T should say ” 


un 


going away Thackeray said, 


staid too long ” 
long 


replied the host, “‘ one 


} 


and two short—a dactylie supper.” 
A GOoopD story is told (we trust it 
Brothe , editor of a prominent 
New full of 


wit, but possessed of a solemn coun- 


is not very 
old) of Ss 


papel Brunswick—a fun 
and re 
te1 


tops six feet. 


inh man 


ady 


ance almost as long as his figure, which 


bout Christmas-time one year some of the 
more juvenile members of his family 


ot 


} 
cent 


a couple 
wee lads—much impressed by having re- 
witnessed the decapitation. of sundry 
turkeys and chickens preparatory to the fes 
tive season, had beguiled the baby of the flock 
into the back vard, where they proceeded to 
‘play Christmas” by one of them holding the 
infant’s neck over a block of wood while the 
to cut its head off. 


the axe was being uplifted, S 


other stood ready Just as 
, attracted by 
the lusty howls of the intended victim, put in 


an appearance, and taking in the situation at 
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his usual slow and 
“Hold on! Hold on, boys! I 
do that. Seems to me I heard mo 
ther say she wanted to raise that one.” 


a glance, drawled out, in 
leisurely way: 


wouldn't 


THE 

Who is that 

His pen with aspect solem1 

He is the 
The 


FUNNY MAN 


man who sits and bites 


Funny Man who writes 
weekly Comic Column 


By day he 
At night he cannot rest 

Iiis meals he hardly dares to take 
ile 


scarce can keep awake; 


jests, he can’t digest 


His hair, though not with years, is white, 
is Wan and 
| with seeking day and night 


His cheek 


Al 


pale 
paie, 


For jokes that are not stale. 
His joys few; the chiefest 
Is when by luck a word 


are one 
Suggests to him a novel pun 


His readers haven't heard 


Yankee jo 
book 
gains a moment's « 
And makes it 


And when a 


In some old 


> ne 
well, then 
Perhaps he ise, 


ao agall 


makes him sigh 

ome 
When jokes extinct like mammoths ] 
And jokers must be 


dumb 


When every quip to death is done 
And every crank is told; 

When men have printed 
And every joke i 


When naught he 
Has not been turned t 
And not oddity 


Is left to make us laugh 


every pun, 


mn iven or earth or sea 
» chaff, 


a singie 
BENHAM. 


DARKY STORIES 

IN these days of schoo)s and school-masters 
for the colored people the number of those 
‘who cannot tell their right hand from thei 
left” will presumably rapidly diminish; but 
the “darky” of times 
quite disappears among the shades of things 
that are past, here is a story of “ Elviry.” 
Elvira fell sick, and her “ole marster” 
to inquire as to the state of her health. The 
room where she lay total darkness 
(light and air are carefully exeluded from a 
sick-room by many negroes), and Mr. B—— 
stood outside the door while speaking to the 
He asked, “ Which eye is it, Elvira, 


that is swollen ?” 


before ante - bellum 


went 


was in 


invalid. 
The voice of Elvira replied 
through the darkness, “ Marster, it’s dat 
over nex’ to de barn.” 


eye 


A similar case of late date came up in one 
of the New Orleans city courts. <A “colored 
lady” charged one of her own race with as- 
sault and battery, having been struck on the 
face with a brick, and complaining loudly of 
her suffering. The judge, seeing no marks of 
the alleged severe blow, asked on which side 


of her head she had been struck. She an- 
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swered, “ Jedge, she hit me on de side dat was 


todes de woods.” 


A negro man went into Mr. E ’s oflice 
for the purpose of instituting a divorce suit 
against his wife. Mr. E proceeded to 


question him as to his grounds for complaint. 
Noticing that Mr. 
| looked up from his papers, and saw 


the man’s voice failed hin 
that big tears were running down over the 
cheeks of the applicant for divorce. 
“Why,” said the lawyer, “you seem to care 
a great deal for your wife. 
‘ Love her, sir? I jest analyzed her! 
This than 
could withstand, and Mr. E 


the negro, offended, carried his case elsewhere. 


Did you love her ?” 


was more professional dignity 


laughed until 


Another instance of the misunderstanding 
misuse of * the 
happened in a hotel in Louisville. 

when the hotel was unusually crowded, the 


and big words” by 


negroes 


One day, 


waiter who served meals to our small party 
did not appear with his customary bow and 
After some delay he came 
up hurriedly, with the 
“You mus’ excuse me, for you know, of co’se, 


sinile of welcome. 
apologetic words, 


I had to wait on de transoms first.” 


On one of the dining-room cars there were 
pretty Japanese paper napkins folded within 
the table napkins. One of the lad 
party asked the dignified old colored waiter if 
“Oh 
with stately condescen- 


ies of the 


intended as souvenirs. 


ma’am,” he explained, 


these were no, 
sion, “ dey’s fer you to take home wid you,” 

DuRING one of General Bragg’s campaigns 
a colonel of one of the Confederate infantry 
regiments was cashiered for failure to appear 
with his regiment at moment. 
An old West-Pointer who was hanging around 
Bragg’s head-quarters with nothing to do was 
ordered to command the regiment in the next 
battle. When the regiment was ordered to 
charge, they raised the rebel yell and rushed 
but the an old 
“serub” he had borrowed—*“ bucked,” and re- 
fused to move. On the men; but the 
held his ground. But about 
the time the opposing line broke, the colonel 
got under way, and was received, as he gal- 
loped up, with wild cheers. ‘“ I don’t wonder,” 
he exclaimed, “that Colonel 
iered for being in the rear: there ain’t a horse 
in the army could keep up with this regiment on a 
charge.” 


some critical 


forward; colonel’s horse 
went 


colonel’s beast 


—— was cash- 


A SIGN OF INSANITY 

AN Irishman over the age of fourscore and 
ten, who by strict economy had accumulated 
a modest fortune, and was about to die, called 
in the parish priest and the family lawyer to 
will and testament. The wife, 
a grasping, covetous old party, was also in the 
room. ‘The preliminaries of the will having 


make his last 


DRAWER. 


been concluded, it became necessary to inquire 
about the debts owing to the estate Among 


these were several of importance of whi h the 


old lady had been in ignorance, but was ney 
ertheless pleased to find that so much ready 
money would be forth-coming after the funeral 

“ Now, then,” said the lawyer, “ 


citly 


state expli 
the amount owed you by friends.” 


| 


your 
thie 


‘owes me fifty pounds; John Casey owes me 


‘Timothy Brown,” replied man, 
thirty-seven pounds ; and 

“Good! good!” ejaculated the prospective 
“rational to the |: ; 


Bowen 


widow: ast! 


‘Luke owes me forty pounds,” 


re 
sumed the old man. 

“Rational to the last!” put in the eager old 
lady again 


‘To 





Michael Liffey I owe two hundred 
pounds.” 

‘Ah! exclaimed the old woman, “ hear him 
rave!” WwW. 68. E. 
EARLY POEM BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BEN-HUR 

In his younger days General Lew Wallace was 0« 
cas illy given to verse. The following lines, recent 
ly unearthed from some old papers in his desk, were 
among his early efforts in that direction 

LINES ADDRESSED TO THE LADY WHO BANDAGED MY 
CUT FINGER AN AFTER-THOUGHT 
*Twas a little thing, a simple kindness, 
Yet I cannot pass it by: 


The blood-drop from the wound you ans 
With a te 


wered 
ar-drop in your eye 


O lady dear! ‘tw 





is worth a world hanks 
Not the thanks which wait on 
The blund’ring syllables that toc 
Fly amiss like blinded birds 
No; but those best told in ling’ring kisses; 


And so I would have spoken, 








But that another’s wedding seal upon 
Your lips remains unbroken - 
Ah! the pang of the lazy after-thought ; 
Laggard of the next day’s calm } 
What I had snatched your hand, and left ; 
A kiss in the pearl-red palm; 
Then clasped the fingers close the while the kiss, 
Warm as fire and pure as dew, i 
Thrilled your heart and all its restful heaven? % 
Say if he had cared—would you? 
oan LEW WALLACE. ; 
THE CZAR’S BOOK } 
“His Splendor the Prince Mikhail Andreie 
viteh M——!” cried the sonorous voice of an 
imperial lackey at the main entrance of the 
Winter Palace at St. Petersburg. 3 
* Will your Splendor be good enough to fol- 
low me? His Majesty is awaiting you in the 





library,” said a gorgeous chamberlain, trying 
hard to conceal the surprise which he evident 
ly felt at seeing that the Prince, usually mag- 
nificent in silk and velvet and blazing with 
jewels whenever he came to court, was now 
clad in a plain and not particularly new mili- 
tary uniform. 

But 


eclipse of “his Splendor.” 


there was good cause for this sudden 
The Czar’s court, 
at that time one of the most brilliant and lux- 
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urious in Europe,-was not the place for a man 
like Prince M money. He 
was now so deeply in debt that he could not 
even obtain credit for a had 


consequently ceased to appear at the palace, 


poor - to save 


court suit, and 
till the Czar, guessing what was wrong with 
his old friend, sent a carriage to fetch him. 
Prince M 


with a tall, fine-looking 


the library, 


himself face to 


Entering - found 
face 
man in the prime of life, whose ruddy cheek 
and bright little 
sign of the responsibilities w hich were 


Alexander I. 


blue eve showed outward 
terrible 
then weighing so heavily upon 
of Russia. 

“ Mikhail Andreievitch,” said the Czar, after 
a few friendly words, “I have a book here of 
my own composition upon which I should like 
to have your opinion. 


and see what 


Take it home with you, 
you think of it.” 

This request greatly amazed the Prince, who 
was a much better judge of sauces or cigars 
than of But 
he opened the Czar’s work on his way home, 
and found that every leaf was a bank-bill to a 


books. 


his wonder ceased when 


considerable amount, the whole making up a 
sufficient sum to pay his debts in full, and send 
him to the next court reception in all his for- 
mer sp endor. 
“Well, Mikhail 


Czar, on seeing 


Andreieviteh,” 
him 


the 
how do you like 


asked 
there, * 


my book ?” 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


“Sire,” answered the Prince, with a low 
bow, “the first volume pleased me so much 
that I have already devoured all its contents. 
Has your Majesty any idea when the second is 


likely to appear ?” DAVID KER. 


SoME thirty years ago there were living in 
a small town, near each other, two wealthy 
farmers Whom we will call Williams and Hall, 
between whom had grown up a bitter feud. It 
happened that these two men were summoned 
as witnesses on the same side of a lawsuit, the 
principal object of their testimony being to 
impeach the character for truth and veracity 
of another resident of the place. Mr. Hall 
was first, and having testified that 
was not to be believed, and passed 


sworn 


Mr. —— 


his eross-examination creditably, was dismiss- 
ed. Mr. Williams was then placed upon the 


stand, and being duly sworn, speedily demol- 
ished every rag of reputation Mr. —— had 
left. Then the cross-examination began: 

“You say that Mr. —s reputation for 
truth and veracity is bad ?” 


“Yes, very bad: greatest liar I ever knew.” 
“Well, now, Mr. Williams, how does his char 
acter in this respect compare with Mr. Hall’s ?” 
Mr. Williams turned away, and, with out- 
stretched hands, cried out, “ Oh, my dear sir, 


you've got me now!” 


A REAL “CHESTNUT.” 


Miss DoroTHEA reads from programme: 


““*Mr. Lard of Chicago received by express the other day 


uetion of the Venus of Milo, and when he found that it had no arms he sued the ex- 


ompany, and recovered damages.’ 
VAN WAGGLE 
Miss DoroTHEA 


“Why not?” 
VAN WAGGLE. “ 


“That could not have happened about the Venus of Milo.” 


3ecause the story must be older than the statue.” 
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JETEE EN ANGLETERRE."—From an etching by Felix Buhot. 





